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A  FOREWORD 


Constantinople  is  a  city  of  contrasts.  It  stands 
at  the  dividing  line  between  two  great  continents,  two 
great  religions,  between  fertile  lands  and  sun-baked 
desert:  the  spot  where  western  civilization  stops  and 
that  of  the  east  begins.  In  its  very  stones  men  have 
left  traces  not  only  of  their  deeds  but  of  their  emotions ; 
they  have  built  a  city  where  history  is  made  visible — 
built  it  and  destroyed  and  built  again.  After  a  residence 
of  three  years,  one  is  just  coming  to  know  it,  and 
comes  away  with  memories  of  the  most  incongruous 
sort  jostling  each  other,  as  of  all  times  and  peoples, 
of  bright  sensible  sunlight  and  mysterious  sinister 
shadows. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  army  that  ever  thronged  its 
streets  was  that  stumbling,  bewildered  horde  of 
refugees  from  the  Russian  Black  Sea  ports  who  had 
fled  with  the  red  menace  of  revolution  pressing  hard 
behind  them:  two  hundred  thousand  and  more.  Has 
such  a  thing  ever  been  seen  in  history  before — a  vast 
cross-section  of  a  great  Christian  people,  thrust  in  a 
moment  out  of  an  ordered,  luxurious  life  into  beggary 
and  despair,  and  coming  for  refuge  to  a  Moslem  city? 
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America  has  heard  much  during  these  last  years 
of  the  sufferings  of  those  refugees,  their  hardships  and 
heroisms.  When  we  returned  from  Constantinople 
where  we  had  been  in  the  thick  of  the  Wrangel  and 
Denikine  evacuations  and  their  aftermath,  many  people 
asked  us,  "What  sort  of  people  are  these  Russians? 
How  do  they  feel  about  what  has  happened?  Do  they 
really  expect  to  go  back  home  again  some  day?” 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  these  letters  from  one  of 
them,  written  with  no  idea  of  publication,  all  these 
questions  have  been  answered  in  a  sane,  clear,  judicial 
way.  They  are  the  same  sort  of  people  we  are — except 
that  this  tremendous  emergency  has  called  forth  in 
them  qualities  which  have  yet  to  be  proved  in  many 
of  us.  At  an  age  when  most  of  us  have  settled  down 
into  an  assured  place  and  formed  our  life-habits, 
Madame  Balascheff  was  suddenly  uprooted  with 
violence  from  the  soil  she  loved,  and,  faced  by  utter 
discouragement  and  failure,  started  all  over  again, 
building  up  patiently  a  new  life  under  rough  and  hard 
conditions  such  as  would  have  daunted  a  young  and 
vigorous  man.  She  has  had  a  varied  life,  divided 
between  courts  and  camps,  capitals  and  country  villages. 
And  out  of  it  all  the  real  things  have  survived,  and 
most  wonderful  of  all,  her  sense  of  humour  comes 
through  unscathed!  This  is  not  simply  one  more  story 
of  refugee  experience.  It  is  a  living  flame,  whose  steady 
light  burns  most  brightly  when  the  night  is  darkest. 
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Mrs.  Minnigerode  Andrews,  the  May  Minnigerode 
of  these  letters,  sends  the  following  note  on  the  subject 
of  the  Corcoran  bronze  medal.  "At  the  Corcoran 
School  of  Art  there  were  a  few  fashionable  girls  with 
whom  Art  was  a  fad  and  never  lasted.  One  wonderful 
Princess  we  had — Mary  Cantacuzene,  daughter  of  the 
then  Russian  Ambassador.  Her  governess  always 
attended  her,  and  sat  quietly  knitting  in  a  corner  of 
the  life-class  while  Mary  studied  Perryman’s  construc¬ 
tion  or  Nellie  Reyburn’s  contour.  This  noble  Russian 
girl  was  a  genuine  inspiration  to  us,  and  one  of  the 
persons  from  whom  I  have  learned  democracy.  It 
does  take  the  conceit  out  of  you  to  find  that  you  are 
being  outdone  on  every  hand  by  those  you  fancied  to 
be  your  inferiors.  Mary  was  our  superior.  Not  in 
rank,  for  that  does  not  count;  but  in  education,  in 
courtesy,  in  character.  And  this  she  must  have  realized. 
But  not  a  student  in  that  school  ever  had  cause  to  regret 
the  association,  not  one  but  recognized  the  pace  she  set. 
And  when  she  was  present,  we  all  were  princesses,  for 
she  treated  us  as  such. 

"When  the  Princess  won  the  Gold  Medal,  she 
declined  to  accept  it,  saying  that  it  was  due  an  Ameri¬ 
can  girl  and  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  country. 
It  therefore  passed  to  the  next  student  and  she  was 
content  with  the  bronze  one.” 

If  these  letters  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  some 
of  Madame  Balascheff’s  former  associates  at  the  Cor- 
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coran  School,  I  am  sure  they  will  be  glad  to  revive 
those  memories  of  Washington,  and  to  hear  that  in 
spite  of  the  recent  tragic  chapter  in  her  life  she  is  still 
at  work,  still  creating  beauty  in  the  "Life-Class.” 

Martha  Genung  Stearns. 


Note:  The  end-papers  in  this  book  are  from  a  sketch 
by  Madame  Balascheff  of  the  fishing  fleet  at  Le  Crotoy. 
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1 

THE  LONG  WAY 

Le  Crotoy,  France,  July  15,  1923 

Another  stopping-place!  And  at  last  I  am  having 
a  very  good  time  and  a  rest.  I  am  afraid  you  did  not 
receive  very  much  news  of  me  from  Serbia,  nor  from 
Lille,  for  I  was  rather  fagged  and  had  little  time  for 
writing.  But  here,  there  is  time  enough  to  tell  you 
everything — a  little  breathing  space  for  the  moment;  so 
you  must  make  allowances  for  the  jumble  which  I  fear 
this  letter  is  going  to  be.  I  must  try  to  begin  it  at 
least,  for  you  will  be  wondering  where  we  have  got  to. 

Our  residence,  which  consists  of  three  and  a  half 
rooms,  a  kitchen-garden,  a  pump  and  a  row  of  holly¬ 
hocks,  is  called  "Aux  Trois  Freres,”  why  I  cannot  tell 
you,  with  no  number,  the  street  being  just  a  lane  near 
the  beach  called  rue  Paradis.  Altogether  it  sounds 
rather  comforting  and  cozy,  doesn’t  it?  The  younger 
children  are  still  with  their  aunts  in  Serbia,  and  of 
course  my  husband  is  still  away;  his  letters  so  often  go 
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astray  that  we  are  often  out  of  touch,  and  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  talk  over  the  future.  There  are  so 
many  of  us  to  consider,  and  the  distance  from  a  school, 
and  the  climate.  But  these  weeks  have  shown  me  once 
more  that  we  only  see  our  way  step  by  step,  and  the 
futility  of  plans  and  worrying  about  the  future.  An 
original  old  lady  I  have  met  here  said,  '"We  cannot 
choose  the  frame,  but  it  is  for  us  to  fill.” 

And  now  for  a  long  history,  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  After  we  parted  in  Constantinople,  I  went  to 
Serbia  with  the  younger  boys.  The  Russian  colony  at 
N —  as  a  whole  met  me  warmly,  and  I  am  grateful. 
But  I  had  no  part  in  the  building  of  the  place,  while 
they  have  deep  roots  there.  The  roots  I  have  grown  in 
exile  were  all  at  Antigoni.  You  belong  to  that  period 
too,  one  of  the  happiest  times  in  my  life.  Then  came 
the  second  uprooting,  and  it  seems  as  if  we  were  being 
blown  on  the  wind,  further  and  further  away  from  our 
own  soil,  and  old  friendships  are  enough. 

The  fall  of  the  dinar  made  things  rather  serious  in 
Serbia  too,  as  prices  were  rising  much  faster  than  sal¬ 
aries;  nevertheless,  our  refugees  there  were  better  off 
than  many  of  them  realize,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
course.  I  can  only  judge  of  the  small  colony  at  N — , 
however.  The  Serbian  Bishop  there  lived  for  many 
years,  studied  and  was  ordained  in  Moscow;  he  loves 
Russia  and  believes  in  its  future  with  all  his  soul,  and 
he  is  a  very  exceptional  man.  Something  inside  me 
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responded  to  every  word  of  his,  though  he  is  not 
always  understood.  I  heard  him  address  a  small  group 
of  peasant  women  in  Serbian  in  the  dimly  lit  Cathedral 
after  Vespers.  From  the  early  Christian  martyrs,  the 
power  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  old  pagan  world  and 
the  triumph  of  Christ’s  Church,  he  passed  to  the  new 
era  of  religious  persecution,  and  to  the  death  of  his 
masters  and  brothers  of  the  Russian  Church.  Russia, 
he  said,  has  been  granted  the  grace  of  suffering  first, 
and  through  pain  and  the  death  of  the  innocent  is 
drawing  nearer  to  God  once  more.  We  (the  Serbians) 
must  be  prepared  to  follow.  I  went  to  see  him  and 
found  him  gentle,  serene  and  almost  shy,  with  the  eyes 
and  expression  of  a  child.  He  paints  Ikons  without  any 
experience,  but  with  talent  and  inspiration.  He  says 
every  Russian  has  the  making  of  a  Saint  or  a  Bolshevik 
in  him,  while  his  own  countrymen  will  stop  halfway 
in  both  directions.  The  more  the  Church  is  persecuted, 
the  stronger  it  will  grow,  and  it  is  childish  to  fear  for 
its  life.  We  need  someone  to  remind  us  of  these  things. 

I  also  met  a  very  capable  and  well-read  woman  there 
who  is  organizing  Sunday  lectures  on  various  religious 
and  philosophical  themes.  When  I  heard  the  program 
of  the  next  lectures  and  suggested  that  every  one  of 
the  subjects  mentioned  would  take  years  of  study  and 
thought  to  grasp,  she  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
me,  and  said  with  some  reason  that  hard-working  young 
refugees  have  no  time  for  study  and  must  be  given 
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a  synopsis  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  thought. 
But  I  still  wonder  if  this  superficial  review  of  ideas  is 
worth  the  while — merely  giving  an  inkling  of  every¬ 
thing.  Clever  people  nowadays  are  so  strenuous,  so 
anxious  to  grasp  at  everything  in  a  tearing  hurry,  that 
things  cannot  sink  in.  The  ideas  of  lectures  for  refu¬ 
gees  is  excellent  in  itself,  for  they  cannot  afford  reading 
and  their  minds  are  hungry  as  well  as  their  bodies.  But 
so  many  of  us  are  doing  work  which  we  have  never 
done  before  and  must  get  absorbed  in  if  we  are  to  do 
it  decently;  and  our  capacity  for  assimilating  and 
digesting  is  limited  after  all.  Only  those  thoughts  and 
conceptions  which  we  have  made  our  own  really 
count  for  much,  so  I  am  inclined  to  set  the  rest  aside. 
"Keep  an  open  mind,  be  interested  in  everything”  is 
difficult  to  put  into  practise.  To  study  the  Moslem 
mind  and  its  philosophy,  for  instance:  it  can  only  be 
penetrated  by  a  Moslem,  the  source  of  whose  inner  life 
is  the  same.  We  have  our  own  depths  to  penetrate. 

Well,  be  that  as  it  may!  I  had  no  reason  for  staying 
in  Serbia,  and  the  winter  there  was  impossible;  John 
had  his  scholarship  in  Lille  University  and  the  younger 
children  were  also  placed  for  a  time,  leaving  me  free. 
So  I  went  to  Lille,  intending  to  fend  for  myself  until 
we  knew  where  we  stood.  I  arrived  in  March  with  a 
small  portmanteau  and  the  definite  aim  of  earning  my 
own  living.  Our  progress  from  Constantinople  through 
Serbia  to  France  had  been  slow,  for  we  could  make  no 
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definite  plans  until  my  husband  had  wound  up  affairs 
concerning  our  failure  to  run  the  two  cargo-boats  with 
which  we  had  hoped  to  earn  our  living  in  Constanti¬ 
nople.  One  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  other  was  paralyzed  by  Kemal  Pasha’s  advance 
and  will  have  to  be  sold  at  a  great  loss.  The  jewels  I 
had  brought  away  from  Russia  with  me  went  into 
those  boats,  for  a  Russian  concern  employing  Russian 
labour  had  seemed  such  a  sensible  solution.  Is  it  fate, 
inefficiency,  or  lack  of  sufficient  capital  that  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  failure  of  Russian  endeavor?  Are  we  more 
capable  of  passive  endurance  than  of  accomplishment? 
Is  failure  a  part  of  the  lesson  taught  us  within  the  last 
years,  for  some  ultimate  purpose? 

I  was  far  from  sure  how  I  was  going  to  earn  my 
own  living,  however.  rrQue  savez-vous  jaire?  Rien? 
C’est  grave.  Commencez  par  apprendre  un  metier  d 
fond!”  But  the  emigre  applying  for  work  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  money  to  follow  this  sound  advice. 
Shorthand,  typing,  commercial  correspondence,  all  the 
things  a  woman  should  know,  I  was  ignorant  of.  A 
fair  knowledge  of  several  languages  was  all  I  had  to 
offer. 

It  turned  out  that  deficiency  in  French  was  a  stum¬ 
bling  block  to  many  of  our  Russian  students  at  the 
University.  I  gladly  agreed  to  coach  them  in  exchange 
for  two  meals  a  day  at  the  Home:  soup,  rice  or 
macaroni,  bread  and  a  little  canned  meat.  You  had  to 
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be  very  hungry  indeed  to  enjoy  these  meals.  But  the 
question  of  food  was  solved  at  any  rate.  Next,  I  took 
up  my  abode  in  a  dingy  little  red  house  close  to  the 
Students’  Home.  The  stair  leading  up  to  my  room  was 
a  dangerous  contrivance,  tortuous,  narrow  and  as  steep 
as  a  ladder,  intended  for  short  people  evidently,  for  a 
heavy  beam  caught  you  across  the  forehead  as  you 
lugged  your  watercan  up  those  stairs  in  pitch  black¬ 
ness.  The  room  itself  appealed  to  me  by  its  bare¬ 
ness — there  was  at  least  nothing  ugly  about  it.  An 
ancient  mahogany  cabinet  stood  in  one  corner,  there 
was  a  large  table  and  a  brass  lamp.  The  basin  was 
larger  than  most  French  basins.  Besides,  the  rent  was 
only  fifty  francs  a  month,  bedlinen  included — rough 
scratchy  sheets,  but  clean. 

The  floor  was  painted  brown.  I  had  never  scrubbed 
a  floor.  I  purchased  a  hard  brush,  a  cake  of  soap  and 
a  bottle  of  patent  stuff  said  to  do  wonders,  poured  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  into  a  pail,  went  down  on  my 
hands  and  knees  and  started  scrubbing.  The  more 
breathless  I  got  the  dirtier  that  floor  grew  until  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  paint  was  coming  off  and  messing  me 
all  over.  Only  a  drop  of  the  patent  stuff  (some  sort  of 
acid)  should  have  been  diluted  in  a  pail  of  water. 
After  that  I  stuck  to  a  broom  and  a  wet  cloth.  From 
the  polishing  of  my  shoes  to  the  trimming  of  my  lamp, 
everything  about  keeping  my  room  and  my  clothes  tidy 
has  had  to  be  learnt  by  some  such  experience  as  this, 
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until  I  have  laughed  to  find  how  helpless  I  have  been 
all  my  life!  My  own  old  maid  died  at  Antigoni  the 
year  of  the  evacuation,  but  my  cousins’  faithful  servant 
had  been  looking  after  us  all  while  we  lived  together. 
She  is  now  with  them  and  the  children  in  Serbia.  The 
abnegation  of  diese  devoted  Russian  women  who  fol¬ 
lowed  us  from  home,  some  of  them  uneducated  and 
illiterate,  is  a  thing  quite  apart  and  perfect.  They 
voluntarily  followed  their  people  into  exile,  bore  the 
brunt  of  their  privations,  toiled  for  them,  spent  their 
own  savings  upon  them  with  no  hope  of  a  salary  or 
reward.  In  the  old  days  we  had  kept  too  many  servants 
and  had  been  as  decent  to  them  as  we  knew  how;  we 
never  realized  the  tedium  and  drudgery  of  their  daily 
round  of  duties. 

The  house  I  lived  in  had  only  two  bedrooms,  my 
landlady’s  and  my  own.  There  was  a  tiny  strip  of 
garden  at  the  back  with  one  consumptive  young  tree  in 
it,  and  here  two  dogs  and  four  hens  disported  them¬ 
selves.  The  ground  floor  held  a  kitchen  and  the 
traditional  stuffy,  ugly  sitting  room,  crowded  with  fur¬ 
niture  and  ornaments  and  only  used  on  state  occasions. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  about  the  house 
was  its  mistress.  A  birdlike,  wiry  little  creature  wear¬ 
ing  ringlets  and  curls  and  frills,  she  had  known  better 
days  and  was  never  tired  of  recalling  them.  She 
would  sniff  and  bridle  and  look  coy — I  never  met  any¬ 
one  so  genteel.  She  spoke  an  elaborate,  old-fashioned 
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French  and  was  appallingly  polite.  "La  politesse  est 
une  preuve  de  bonne  education  et  surtout  elle  ne  coute 
rien,”  she  was  fond  of  saying,  like  a  Victorian  copy¬ 
book.  Her  flowery  speech  embarrassed  me  and  I  felt 
heartily  ashamed  of  myself  as  we  stood  scraping  and 
smiling  and  exchanging  amenities  like  two  absurd 
Chinese  mandarins. 

Every  morning  at  seven  sharp  I  heard  a  discreet 
cough  at  my  door  and  found  my  landlady  in  an  aureole 
of  curling  papers  and  a  wonderful  dressing  gown,  my 
cup  of  excellent  black  coffee  and  some  buttered  bread 
in  her  hand.  I  was  surprised  at  her  charging  only 
fifty  centimes  a  day  for  this  breakfast.  When  I  had 
realized  later  on  how  inadequate  this  price  was,  I  asked 
her  why  she  did  it.  "Because  I  love  you,”  was  the 
somewhat  disconcerting  reply.  "But  why  did  you  name 
this  price  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  me?”  I  insisted. 
"Because  of  your  misfortunes,”  she  answered  simply. 
Her  warm  heart  was  always  at  war  with  her  instinctive 
hereditary  parsimony,  and  always  conquered. 

One  morning,  after  seeing  that  I  was  not  very  well 
she  brought  me  an  egg  laid  on  Good  Friday,  and  there¬ 
fore  sure  to  do  me  good!  The  most  objectionable  home¬ 
made  decoction  followed,  and  when  her  treatment  had 
the  desired  effect,  she  was  delighted.  Most  of  the  eggs 
laid  by  her  hens  went  to  me  after  that.  When  I  came 
home  I  found  surprises  on  my  table,  a  few  flowers  or 
a  sweet  cake,  invariably  accompanied  by  an  elaborate 
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Iongwinded  note  on  pink  scented  paper.  I  had  been 
such  a  disappointment  too,  by  not  having  a  title  nor 
being  related  to  the  Imperial  Family!  The  landlady 
next  door  boasted  a  lodger  who  was  a  real  live  Prince 
and  (so  it  was  whispered)  a  cousin  of  the  Tsar’s.  The 
unfortunate  young  fellow  never  heard  the  end  of  this 
from  us. 

Now  I  wondered  how  on  earth  I  was  to  repay  my 
new  friend’s  kindness.  I  assisted  her  with  her  house¬ 
work  and  painted  a  watercolour  for  the  wall  of  her 
sitting-room,  adding  a  dedication  and  signing  my  name 
in  full  (nee  Princess  Cantacuzene) ,  but  I  couldn’t  im¬ 
personate  a  Grand  Duchess.  Yet  I  was  fond  of  the 
little  old  lady  and  anxious  to  please  her.  Then  my 
chance  came. 

A  jete  de  Charite  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
French  soldiers  was  organized  in  the  Students’  Home 
by  a  committee  of  ladies.  There  were  marchionesses 
and  the  like  among  them.  They  wore  the  Russian 
national  dress.  The  Russian  colony  and  some  of  their 
relatives  from  Paris  contributed  the  singing  and  national 
dances.  Supper  and  a  ball  followed.  The  grounds 
were  open  to  the  public,  but  the  Committee  sent  out 
cards  to  those  who  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  house.  I  went  to  that  Committee  and 
obtained  an  invitation  for  my  benefactress.  During  the 
evening,  I  found  her  sitting  all  alone  in  a  corner  as 
the  entertainment  went  on,  wearing  a  rustling  black 
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silk  dress,  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  and  she 
remarked  pathetically  "Oh,  que  je  m’ amuse,  Madame!” 
She  was  in  the  midst  of  the  local  "quality”  but  not  one 
of  them.  This  would  never  do!  I  went  in  search 
of  every  compatriot  of  mine  who  owned  a  title,  great 
or  small,  and  I  brought  them  all  to  be  introduced  to 
her  and  to  entertain  her.  They  knew  all  about  her 
kindness  to  me  and  were  as  nice  as  possible.  So  she 
had  a  very  happy  evening  after  all. 

I  wasn’t  earning  my  living  very  successfully  at  first, 
although  a  large  notice  in  the  sitting-room  window 
announced  the  fact  that  a  Professeur  de  Langues  was 
willing  to  impart  her  wisdom  at  a  moderate  price.  My 
first  pupil  was  a  bright-eyed  youth  aged  twelve  who 
meant  to  be  a  waiter.  He  was  the  only  son  of  a 
widowed  mother,  and  between  them  they  got  me  to 
teach  him  at  half  price  and  to  lend  him  my  books. 
Then  he  vanished  from  my  horizon,  books  and  all,  after 
the  first  few  lessons.  A  young  lady  came  next  who 
insisted  on  learning  English  at  fifty  centimes  the  hour. 
She  bounced  out  of  the  room  with  such  an  injured  air 
when  I  refused  that  I  felt  guilty  about  it.  Finally 
an  anxious  woman  came  to  interview  me.  Her  face 
relaxed  at  sight  of  my  grey  hair,  and  she  confessed  to 
having  been  anxious  to  see  me  before  letting  her  hus¬ 
band  come.  The  lord  and  master  of  this  jealous  lady 
turned  out  to  be  a  bald,  jovial  old  gentleman  in  need 
of  English  practise  for  his  business.  He  was  a  good 
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pupil  and  paid  me  regularly.  I  had  paid  my  landlady 
for  a  month  in  advance  on  arriving,  and  I  was  earning 
my  meals  at  the  Home,  but  I  could  hardly  say  I  was 
making  good  during  the  first  weeks  of  my  stay.  I  inter¬ 
viewed  the  director  of  the  Berlitz  School  and  found 
him  most  discouraging.  How  the  change  came  about 
I  can  hardly  tell,  but  in  a  very  short  time  afterwards 
I  was  making  six  hundred  francs  a  month  and 
spending  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  my  private 
needs. 

Le  Pere  D.,  the  Jesuit  father  who  supervised  the 
Home,  and  some  ladies  of  Lille  had  to  do  with  it.  An 
English  teacher  who  was  leaving  for  home  passed  her 
pupils  on  to  me.  Every  other  day  I  took  the  first  tram 
to  town  and  taught  the  children  of  the  wealthy  at  ten 
francs  the  hour  till  12:30.  It  rains  as  often  as  not  at 
Lille.  I  made  it  a  point  to  be  punctual  to  the  minute 
and  to  walk  up  and  down  the  street  watch  in  hand  till 
it  was  time  to  ring  a  door  bell.  It  was  sometimes  try¬ 
ing,  and  I  soon  found  that  I  couldn’t  take  shelter  in  a 
shop  without  buying  anything.  Besides,  some  of  my 
pupils  lived  in  detached  houses  with  walled-in  gardens, 
and  fine  Flemish  furniture;  there  were  no  shops  or 
tramways  or  even  doorways  in  those  parts. 

Some  of  the  children  were  not  very  keen  to  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  grammar;  their  attention  wandered, 
and  the  hour  dragged  slowly  whatever  I  might  do  to 
make  the  lesson  interesting.  The  mothers  were  invari- 
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ably  kind.  One  lady  felt  so  embarrassed  at  giving  me 
my  fee  that  I  had  to  tell  her  how  proud  and  excited  I 
felt  at  earning  money.  She  insisted  on  putting  my 
money  into  an  envelope,  and  I  sometimes  found  the 
fee  doubled  and  had  to  explain  that  the  next  week’s 
lessons  had  been  paid  for  already  as  there  had  been  a 
mistake.  These  mistakes  were  very  touching. 

I  wondered  in  what  measure  these  lessons  were  a 
matter  of  charity.  My  only  comfort  was  that  my  pupils, 
or  most  of  them,  made  good  progress.  I  was  paid  on 
Saturdays  and  these  profitable  lessons  went  to  pay  my 
landlady,  the  laundress  and  the  shop  around  the  corner 
where  I  bought  my  kerosene  oil  and  other  necessities. 
On  alternate  mornings  my  time  was  devoted  to  five- 
franc  pupils  who  came  to  my  room.  Then  came  an 
hour’s  interval  for  my  midday  meal,  lessons  again  till 
supper,  and  occasionally,  during  the  time  of  the  exams 
at  the  university,  extra  work  in  the  evening:  lectures  to 
copy  out  and  read  with  those  of  our  students  who  had 
not  gained  sufficient  mastery  of  French  to  cram  by 
themselves.  I  really  believe  I  could  have  passed  quite 
creditably  in  Apologetics,  Political  Economy  and  Com¬ 
merce  myself!  As  a  rule,  however,  I  did  no  work  after 
supper  and  spent  every  fine  evening  in  a  delightful 
garden  at  the  Students’  Home,  of  which  more  here¬ 
after. 

Some  of  my  time  was  taken  up  by  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  pupils,  Russian  lads  in  the  mills  and  factories 
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who  came  to  me  to  improve  their  French.  These  were 
not  profitable  lessons,  but  they  were  a  rest  and  a  joy 
to  me  no  matter  how  fagged  I  was.  Keen,  eager  Rus¬ 
sian  boys,  very  lonely  and  homesick,  doing  their  best 
in  a  strange  country,  standing  in  sore  need  of  many 
things  besides  a  correct  pronunciation.  One  of  them 
became  a  fast  friend;  Madame  L.  and  I  took  particular 
interest  in  him. 

You  will  remember  Madame  L.  and  her  group  of 
so-called  "L.  boys,”  whose  future  was  under  discussion 
for  so  long  by  your  American  Committee  in  Constanti¬ 
nople.  She  had  gathered  around  her  a  group  of  men 
and  boys  whose  education  had  been  cut  short  by  the 
revolution  and  the  civil  war,  and  encouraged  them  to 
study.  She  got  into  touch  with  the  Jesuit  fathers, 
obtained  the  aid  of  your  Committee  who  paid  their 
expenses  to  France,  and  finally  arrived  at  Lille  with 
twenty  students  and  more.  They  met  with  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  here.  The  fathers,  the  Catholic  University,  and 
various  relief  committees  provided  them  and  others  who 
subsequently  joined  them  with  their  immediate  needs 
and  a  very  thorough  education.  In  this  matter  of 
equipping  Russian  boys  for  life,  American  money  and 
interest  ha$  done  untold  good,  far  more  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  known.  And  this  was  only  one  of  numerous 
groups  of  students. 

Madame  L.  mothered  the  boys.  Exceptionally  in¬ 
telligent,  cultured,  witty  and  charming,  she  was  not 
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precisely  practical.  Her  methods  were  chaotic  and  I 
often  teased  her  about  them;  yet  where  the  interests 
of  others  were  concerned  she  never  gave  up  her  pur¬ 
pose,  and  succeeded  where  others  failed. 

In  a  distant  suburb  there  was  an  old  gray  house  of 
many  gables  standing  in  beautiful  grounds,  a  carriage 
drive  leading  up  to  it,  and  a  great  terrace  overlook¬ 
ing  a  sweep  of  lawn.  There  were  fine  old  trees,  shady 
walks,  rose  bushes  grown  wild,  and  a  garden  neglected 
and  overgrown  which  added  to  its  charm.  The  prop¬ 
erty  has  belonged  for  many  generations  to  the  family 
B — ,  whose  last  descendant  is  a  Jesuit.  This  delight¬ 
ful  old  place  was  given  over  to  the  students  under 
Madame  L.’s  direction.  They  built  a  small  Russian 
chapel  under  the  roof.  Her  taste  and  the  fine  ancient 
Ikons  brought  by  her  from  Moscow  turned  this  little 
chapel  into  a  place  of  rare  beauty,  and  it  became  the 
heart  of  the  house.  A  choir  was  formed,  prayers  sung 
every  evening,  and  a  Russian  priest  visited  the  Home  at 
given  intervals.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  question 
of  our  diversity  of  religious  faith,  I  only  want  to  state 
this:  that  at  Lille  there  was  neither  pressure  nor  propa¬ 
ganda,  that  our  students  were  allowed  to  have  their  own 
chapel  in  a  Catholic  house,  and  that  the  affectionate 
kindness  and  consideration  they  met  with  from  the 
Catholic  clergy  could  not  have  been  greater.  Mon¬ 
seigneur  L.,  after  conferring  the  Diplome  d’Honneur  on 
my  John,  turned  to  me  and  said,  with  warm  congratu- 
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iations,  "We  share  your  pride  in  him,  for  he  is  our 
son,  too.” 

Father  D.,  who  directed  the  Home  jointly  with 
Madame  L.,  grumbled  at  them,  scolded  them,  fussed 
over  them,  worried  about  them,  and  cared  for  them 
as  much  as  though  they  were  his  own  children.  But 
for  a  sense  of  humour,  he  would  have  been  a  sorely 
tried  Father,  I  fear,  for  he  took  every  detail  to  heart. 
There  was  the  yearly  worry  of  finding  situations  for 
the  students  during  the  summer  vacation  when  the 
Home  was  closed  and  no  funds  received  for  their 
upkeep.  Father  D.  simply  was  one  of  us,  a  quick¬ 
tempered,  kindly  old  man,  and  very  human. 

Other  Jesuit  fathers  I  met  at  the  Home  were  men 
of  extraordinary  intellect  and  power.  I  was  deeply 
interested  by  my  contact  with  them.  Other  members 
of  the  clergy,  professeurs  of  the  University,  also  visited 
the  Home,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  wonderful  choice  of 
men,  the  careful  training  each  had  received,  the 
efficiency,  precision  and  minute  attention  to  detail, 
which  distinguished  them  all.  I  discovered  that  no 
aristocrat  can  possibly  be  anticlerical,  though  a  work¬ 
man,  a  socialist  even  so  long  as  he  is  no  communist, 
can  be  a  good  Catholic.  I  learnt  that  a  brewer  whose 
forbears  were  at  the  head  of  the  business  in  the  reign 
of  Henri  IV  look  down  on  families  founded  under 
Napoleon,  and  will  only  recognize  the  Nobility  of  the 
time  of  the  Bourbons.  Emigres  had  returned  to  Lille 
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after  the  revolution  and  though  most  of  them  were 
poor,  they  clung  to  their  traditions.  These  and  the  old 
Industriels  were  absolutely  faithful  and  obedient  to 
the  Church.  I  wondered  how  it  was  that  I  had  ever 
judged  of  France  by  my  impressions  of  Paris.  The  north 
might  be  narrow,  stubborn  and  prejudiced  in  a  good 
many  ways,  but  it  seemed  strong  and  steadfast. 

Yet  though  Lille  is  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Church,  it  is  also  a  stronghold  of  communism.  There 
are  streets  inhabited  by  workmen  who  never  cross  the 
threshold  of  a  church  or  christen  their  children,  who 
bury  their  dead  with  a  red  flag  thrown  over  the  coffin, 
and  whose  hearts  are  full  of  bitterness  and  resentment. 
They  are  well  paid,  but  their  needs  grow  more  rapidly 
than  their  pay.  Life  lacks  beauty,  work  lacks  interest 
and  initiative;  man  will  not  be  turned  into  a  machine, 
he  must  have  dreams  and  aspirations  of  some  sort.  The 
dreams  of  these  men  are  their  religion,  and  in  this  lies 
the  danger  of  communism.  It  is  a  false  faith.  Sandro 
asked  a  workingman  to  what  faith  he  belonged,  and  he 
replied,  "Je  suis  Socialiste.”  And  socialism  really  has 
become  a  kind  of  religion  with  its  devotees  and  fanatics 
among  these  people.  Another  workman  when  asked 
if  he  were  a  Roman  Catholic  said,  "Non,  je  ne  m’occupe 
pas  de  politique.”  The  wish  to  make  things  with  one’s 
hands,  the  creative  instinct  in  man,  is  a  good  and 
healthy  thing.  Creative  brain  work  alone  does  not 
satisfy  because  we  are  not  spirits  and  our  fingers  want 
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to  have  their  part  in  the  work.  I  am  sure  we  were 
meant  to  make  things  with  our  hands.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  mechanical  labour  is  the  principal  cause 
of  things  going  wrong  in  these  days.  In  the  darkest 
ages  when  the  world  was  ruled  by  strength  alone 
and  there  was  less  justice  or  liberty  than  to-day,  every 
wretched  beggar  or  serf  had  access  to  the  Unseen 
World  and  found  beauty  and  comfort  and  harmony 
there.  Then  the  people  were  robbed  of  their  faith 
and  all  this  was  cut  off  from  most  of  those  who 
theoretically  are  still  Christians.  They  no  longer  see 
nor  feel  the  Unseen,  they  have  lost  touch.  And  so, 
though  any  workman  of  Lille  enjoys  more  comforts 
than  Louis  XIV  ever  dreamt  of  in  his  Louvre,  he  has 
lost  his  Paradise  and  cannot  be  comforted.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  he  does  not  understand  what  ails  him, 
and  sets  off  building  up  new  ideals,  dreaming  of  a 
socialistic  paradise  on  earth.  A  man  must  dream;  but 
these  dreams  make  him  dangerous  when  disappointed 
or  thwarted,  and  do  not  satisfy  the  hunger  and  thirst 
of  the  heart.  There  seems  no  way  back  just  now.  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  individual  but  of  the  masses,  the 
working  masses  who  have  no  leisure  for  individual 
effort  or  thought.  They  herd  together  and  they  have 
lost  their  way. 

A  great  many  workmen  lived  in  our  suburb  and  often 
crossed  my  path.  They  knew  all  about  me  and  were 
invariably  civil  and  friendly;  yet  I  was  a  ci-divant  aris- 
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tocrat,  I  had  suffered  from  their  confederates,  and  I 
should  have  been  anathema  to  them.  An  ill-paid 
engineer  was  hated  for  knowing  more  than  they  did, 
for  being  ”un  monsieur.”  What  made  them  kind  to 
me? 

I  cannot  explain  these  things.  I  only  know  that  from 
the  moment  that  I  ceased  to  belong  to  any  definite 
plane,  all  the  various  classes  I  came  in  contact  with 
grew  more  friendly  and  easier  of  approach.  An  under¬ 
standing  between  rich  and  poor  is  not  possible  though 
it  can  be  temporarily  attained  by  a  common  calamity 
or  a  mighty  common  impulse.  If  I  have  gained  some 
insight  into  the  psychology  of  rich  and  poor,  it  is 
because  I  have  stood  aside  and  looked  on.  While  I 
moved  in  a  given  groove  it  was  impossible  for  me 
either  to  understand  those  who  lived  in  another,  or 
to  leave  my  own,  until  I  was  violently  thrown  out  of 
it.  How  indignant  I  should  have  been  to  hear  this  ten 
years  ago! 

One  sometimes  meets  Russians  who,  though  they 
are  exiles  like  us,  know  nothing  of  such  experiences 
as  ours  in  Constantinople  when  we  first  arrived  from 
Russia,  and  live  on  their  very  limited  means  with  no 
work  to  do.  To  fill  one’s  days  with  playing  tennis  or 
bridge  and  taking  long  walks  is  simply  impossible  for 
people  like  us  now.  "It  is  because  there  is  not  a  single 
hungry  Russian  here  that  we  can  be  so  comfortable,” 
an  honest  little  woman  said  to  me  when  I  was  in  B — . 
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This  made  me  wonder  why  in  the  old  days  at  home 
I  could  be  comfortable,  when  there  certainly  must  have 
been  hungry  Russians  next  door.  In  the  country  it  was 
different;  the  peasants  in  Podolia  where  our  country 
house  was  were  well  off,  and  if  things  went  badly  with 
anyone  in  our  village  we  heard  of  it  in  time.  But  how 
about  St.  Petersburg  and  its  slums,  and  every  large 
city?  In  Paris  it  would  be  easy  to  starve  and  none  be 
the  wiser.  The  loneliness  of  crowded  streets,  the 
cruelty  of  the  struggle  for  life  in  such  centres  is 
appalling. 

Here  in  Lille  there  were  no  starving  Russians  either, 
but  they  all  worked  for  their  living.  Besides,  they  were 
few  and  there  were  many  to  help  us  find  work.  I  was 
in  a  strange  position  and  the  class  hatred  around  me 
passed  me  by.  The  aristocrats  and  the  rich  in  whose 
houses  I  gave  some  of  my  lessons  showed  me  every 
kindness  and  sympathy,  the  working  people  accepted 
me  as  one  of  themselves  and  showed  me  the  confidence 
and  rough  kindness  I  never  could  have  obtained  in  the 
past  while  belonging  to  the  rich,  and  so  it  is  that  I  got 
more  insight  into  their  lives. 

But  I  am  getting  far  away  from  the  narrative  of  my 
own  affairs.  The  spring  passed  and  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  and  the  closing  of  the  Students’  Home  was 
approaching.  My  pupils  were  beginning  to  leave  town. 
I  had  saved  a  little  money  and  was  in  the  mood  to  pat 
myself  on  the  head  a  bit.  John  had  an  opening  in 
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Morocco  where  he  hoped  to  make  his  way  and  would 
be  leaving  as  soon  as  he  finished  at  the  University,  and 
after  seeing  him  off  I  had  to  make  up  my  mind  where 
to  spend  July  and  August.  To  stay  on  in  Lille  would 
be  absurd  without  earning  anything,  and  such  a  large 
industrial  centre  full  of  factories  and  workshops  and 
dingy,  poky,  smoky  little  lodgings  made  one  long  for 
open  spaces  and  pure  air — for  Antigoni  with  all  its 
blue  beauty  and  sunshine!  Privations  do  not  cramp 
one  but  genteel  sordidness  does.  Personally  I  wanted 
to  find  a  seaside  hamlet,  a  simple  life,  and  gather  the 
children  back  again  to  live  it  with  me.  I  hated  teach¬ 
ing  French  children  to  pronounce  English  words,  a 
thing  they  cannot  learn;  I  hated  grammar  and  spelling 
as  heartily  as  they  did,  and  my  idea  was  to  try  for  a 
situation  as  designer  in  a  pottery  near  Boulogne  and 
never  look  at  a  spelling  book  again.  Don’t  think  I 
was  always  in  this  state  of  rebellion,  but  now  and  then 
it  came  over  me  and  swamped  me,  like  a  bad  attack 
of  spring  fever.  All  was  well,  and  I  had  nothing  to 
complain  of,  but  I  just  felt  like  chucking  my  books  at 
the  heads  of  my  pupils  and  using  bad  language;  if  I 
could  do  so  just  once,  I  should  be  all  right  again  at 
once!  Do  you  ever  get  to  such  a  point? 

John  left  for  Morocco  and  Sandro  was  also  away 
seeking  his  fortune.  I  had  heard  of  this  little  fishing 
village  of  Le  Crotoy,  and  the  Eldest  had  recovered 
enough  from  his  old  wound  and  illness  to  be  in  need 
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of  just  such  pure  sea  air,  so  he  accompanied  me.  I 
left  my  little  landlady  expecting  a  visit  from  me  some 
day;  but  I  think  that  epoch  is  over  for  good  and  that  I 
shall  not  go  back  to  Lille.  Those  three  and  a  half 
months  were  a  sort  of  turning  point,  I  think,  and  may 
yet  stand  me  in  good  stead.  Things  were  made  easy 
for  me  there.  But  the  process  of  adaptation  is  slow. 
I  must  make  a  home  of  some  sort  for  my  younger 
boys.  It  may  be  wiser  for  me  to  go  back  and  teach 
grammar  some  day,  but  for  the  present,  we  are  on 
holiday! 

You  see  I  have  arrived  at  the  pump  and  the  holly¬ 
hocks  again  at  last.  I  really  believe  that  the  manual 
labour  attached  to  this  way  of  living  is  the  most  restful 
thing  of  all,  because  you  really  do  stop  thinking  and 
bothering,  and  just  drink  in  the  pure  air  and  the  beauty 
of  things.  The  Eldest  and  I  share  the  cooking;  I 
make  coffee  and  wash  up,  wash  floors  and  kitchen 
things,  and  I  really  do  it  very  nicely  now.  He  pumps 
water  and  fetches  and  carries  all  that  is  heavy.  We 
have  such  funny,  satisfying  and  original  meals:  fresh 
fish  just  caught,  vegetables,  bread  and  butter,  eggs;  and 
we  get  so  excited  over  producing  them  and  making  new 
experiments.  After  an  early  supper  and  tidying  up 
the  kitchen,  we  wander  off  together  on  the  sands,  watch 
the  sunset  and  the  crabs,  and  do  not  get  home  till  bed¬ 
time.  I  am  up  at  six  and  go  to  town  for  bread  and 
milk  while  the  morning  is  still  fresh  and  all  the  little 
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affairs  of  the  village  are  just  beginning.  The  Eldest 
goes  later  to  market  for  the  rest  of  our  needs,  as  he 
is  a  far  better  cook  than  I  am.  We  are  both  extraordi¬ 
narily  hungry  and  sleepy  here.  Our  rooms  are  tiny  and 
very  low,  and  when  the  youngsters  arrive  we  shall  be 
a  very  tight  fit;  but  though  we  don’t  have  a  charwoman 
in,  things  are  easy  to  keep  clean  here  away  from  the 
soot  and  dust.  The  Eldest  is  better  already,  thank  God, 
and  for  him  and  the  two  youngest  I  am  truly  thankful 
to  be  here,  even  though  our  next  move  is  still  in 
the  future.  We  are  in  the  Bate  de  la  Somme,  a  desert 
of  wet  sand  at  low  tide,  but  the  tide  comes  in  very 
swiftly  bringing  all  the  fishing  smacks  home  with  it. 
We  both  love  the  ocean  and  were  disappointed  to  find 
that  we  were  cut  off  from  it  by  dangerous  quicksands 
and  couldn’t  reach  its  edge  whenever  we  chose  to;  but 
this  place  certainly  has  a  charm  of  its  own  and  we  are 
getting  used  to  it — and  it  is  so  immensely  restful  and 
clean. 

Antigoni,  Serbia,  Lille,  and  now  Le  Crotoy — what 
will  the  next  be,  I  wonder? 

*  *  * 

Aux  Trots  Freres,  July  25th. 

John  has  written  a  very  funny  letter  from  Morocco, 
like  a  page  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  He  finished  his 
section  brilliantly  with  the  best  Diplome  d’Honneur 
ever  yet  awarded  by  the  Lille  University,  and  was  con- 
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gratulated  by  the  Curator  who  spoke  very  highly  of 
him  to  me.  But  his  special  subjects  are  in  the  line  of 
social  and  political  sciences  and  not  at  all  practical, 
and  he  was  naturally  met  everywhere  with  the  question, 
What  is  your  specialty  or  your  capital?  He  would  not 
become  naturalized  in  order  to  obtain  an  administrative 
post,  and  no  one  wanted  him  as  a  labourer,  for  white 
labour  is  not  used  in  those  hot  climates.  So,  in  spite 
of  the  excellent  letters  he  took  with  him,  things  were 
looking  pretty  bad  and  resources  coming  to  an  end, 
when  he  was  received  by  the  Grand  Vizier. 

An  Arab  in  flowing  robes,  who  spoke  no  French,  led 
him  into  a  courtyard  with  columns  and  marble  steps, 
and  leading  him  up  to  a  small  carpet,  bowed.  John 
solemnly  bowed  back,  but  was  finally  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  was  expected  to  sit  down  oriental  fashion 
on  the  carpet  and  drink  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  felt  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  absurd.  Then  he  was  taken  into  an  inner 
court  where  an  old  gentleman  with  a  long  beard,  clad 
in  a  silk  burnous,  was  mumbling  over  his  beads  and 
took  no  notice  of  him.  John  hesitated,  then  walked 
right  up  to  him.  A  long  sentence  in  Arabic  followed, 
and  then  silence  again.  John  could  bear  it  no  longer 
and  set  off  in  French,  expressing  his  readiness  and  fit¬ 
ness  to  serve  the  Lord  of  the  Desert,  etc.  The  old 
gentleman  listened  very  attentively,  meditated,  and 
then  said  in  broken  French,  "You  will  receive  an 
appointment  this  evening.” 
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But  nothing  came  of  this  on  that  day,  nor  for  a  week 
after.  After  this  audience,  however,  John  left  the 
Palace  with  a  French-speaking  Arab  whose  horses  had 
not  arrived  on  time,  and  gave  him  a  lift  to  Rabat. 
The  Arab  asked  him  to  dinner,  after  which  John  risked 
his  last  piastres  in  returning  this  courtesy  at  a 
restaurant.  It  looked  a  most  foolish  thing  to  do,  but 
the  Arab  turned  out  to  be  an  employe  or  functionary 
of  some  kind  to  the  Protectorate,  and  soon  after,  John 
was  told  that  he  would  be  given  some  place  in  the 
administration,  even  without  being  a  French  subject. 
It  all  sounds  so  odd,  does  it  not?  He  will  be  lucky 
if  it  comes  off.  He  writes  that  he  is  living  in  a  fairy 
tale;  he  is  very  hot,  rather  lonely,  and  intensely  inter¬ 
ested.  If  things  go  badly  with  him,  we  have  one  com¬ 
fort:  the  Superior  of  the  Franciscans  in  Lille  has  written 
about  him  to  the  Superior  in  Morocco,  and  promised 
to  let  us  hear  in  case  of  accident  or  illness. 

I  must  stop  abruptly  and  in  great  haste,  and  return 
to  my  kitchen.  I  seem  to  scent  an  emergency  there! 

*  *  * 


{Early  in  August.) 

Do  you  not  find  that  what  people  call  coincidences 
always  take  you  by  surprise  and  give  you  a  queer  feel¬ 
ing?  Something  went  wrong  with  my  family’s  visas, 
and  my  husband  was  detained  in  Belgrade;  none  of 
them  have  turned  up  yet,  nor  sent  news  of  their  prob- 
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able  arrival.  The  Eldest  was  called  away  for  a  week 
or  two  on  business.  My  nephew,  who  had  spent  some 
days  with  us,  went  to  join  his  parents,  and  so  it  came 
about  that  I  found  myself  alone  with  the  pump  and  the 
hollyhocks,  after  all  my  efforts  to  gather  my  family 
around  me.  Honestly,  it  felt  flat:  to  cook  and  fry  and 
wash  up  just  for  one’s  own  self  is  absurd  and  cuts 
down  one’s  appetite.  I  woke  with  a  feeling  that  I 
didn’t  want  to  go  to  market,  or  make  my  breakfast, 
or  eat  it  for  that  matter,  or  bathe,  or  anything.  Every¬ 
thing  was  contrary  with  me.  I  wondered  if  bread  and 
cheese  would  not  be  the  best  kind  of  a  dinner,  not 
entailing  any  greasy  frying  pans  and  things  to  handle. 
I  saw  no  object  in  dusting  my  rooms  or  going  to  the 
baker’s  when  there  was  still  a  crust  of  stale  bread  left 
over  which  would  do  well  enough  for  just  me. 

Then  I  suddenly  realized  the  danger  of  this  mood, 
and  pulled  myself  together  (it  was  not  just  being  alone 
that  had  brought  it  on,  but  several  letters  and  puz¬ 
zling  questions  that  bothered  me).  Well!  I  gave  the 
whole  place  a  good  scrubbing  with  brush  and  soap  and 
hot  water  on  hands  and  knees;  I  made  my  pots  shine, 
and  overhauled  the  whole  of  our  domain.  I  prepared 
a  hot  dish  for  dinner  with  extra  care  and  laid  the  table 
as  though  I  expected  guests.  By  the  time  I  had  washed 
up  I  was  tired  but  feeling  better.  Then  the  postman 
brought  me  your  present.  You  will  understand  what  a 
joy  it  was!  I  have  no  books  here,  and  have  had  no 
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leisure  to  read  quietly  for  very  long.  What  do  you 
say  to  this  coincidence? — To  be  suddenly  brought  into 
touch  at  such  a  time  and  in  this  way,  and  to  receive 
the  parcel  on  the  very  day  I  needed  it  most.  I  have 
cut  and  fingered  the  books  and  looked  them  through, 
and  am  now  enjoying  the  thought  of  the  quiet  corner  I 
know,  a  mile  or  two  from  here,  where  I  shall  go 
to-morrow  with  Rene  Basin’s  book.  What  with  the 
parcel,  the  shining  cleanliness  around  me  and  a  long 
letter  from  Morocco  which  the  postman  also  brought, 
I  grew  quite  contented  as  the  day  wore  on,  and  after 
a  cup  of  coffee  for  supper  (to  cook  two  meals  in  one 
day  was  beyond  me),  I  walked  out  to  meet  the  tide. 
We  usually  go  out  in  that  direction  at  sunset  and  have 
seen  many  wonderful  sunsets  here,  but  to-day  it  was 
quite  different.  The  sky  was  clouded  and  everything 
was  grey  and  pearl-tinted  and  soft,  with  a  mellow  light 
falling  only  on  the  water,  the  tide  coming  in  almost 
soundlessly  in  small  ripples,  the  fishing  smacks  which 
gather  at  the  entrance  of  our  bay  to  await  the  tide, 
sailing  past  me  like  great  shadowy  birds.  There  were 
no  hard  outlines,  no  distinct  colour  or  light.  Yet 
everything  was  filled  with  light  and  beauty,  harmony 
and  peace, — everything  was  in  tune.  And  alone  on  a 
distant  part  of  the  beach  I  watched  the  light  fade 
and  felt  in  tune  too.  I  am  no  longer  lonely  or  con¬ 
trary  or  flat.  This  is  not  a  fortnight  of  impatient 
fretting  for  people  to  arrive  and  things  to  happen, 
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it  is  a  real  and  complete  rest  from  all  strain  or  effort, 
and  more  than  that,  it  is  a  retraite. 

Two  large,  round,  good-natured  sunflowers  have  blos¬ 
somed  right  under  my  window.  Every  peasant  garden 
at  home  in  Podolia  is  full  of  sunflowers  and  hollyhocks, 
though  it  has  no  such  thing  as  a  pump ;  only  a  well,  a 
creaky  beam  with  a  block  tied  to  it,  and  a  trough. 

P.  S.  There  are  baby  crabs  here,  soft  and  shell-less — 
I’m  sure  they  don’t  feel  safe! 

*  *  * 

September  9th. 

Well — it  was  a  wonderful  book,  and  the  impression 
it  left  on  me  is  deep,  as  is  that  of  the  twelve  days’ 
retraite  spent  here  alone,  outside  of  time  and  space. 
But  the  other  books  have  had  to  be  laid  aside  for  a 
while,  and  I  have  returned  to  life!  The  Eldest  brought 
back  his  two  younger  brothers,  and  you  can  imagine  the 
joy  of  meeting,  the  noise  and  laughter  and  fun  that 
All  our  cottage,  and  the  way  the  children  have  taken 
possession  of  me  and  all  my  time  for  the  remaining 
weeks  of  their  holidays.  In  October  all  the  schools 
open,  and  in  the  meanwhile  I  shall  let  them  run  wild 
here  and  have  a  good  time,  and  store  up  energy  for 
their  winter’s  work. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  of  a  plan  which  we  have  made, 
the  Eldest  and  I,  and  which  my  husband  approves  of. 
All  we  have  left  from  the  sale  of  the  boat  and  so  on, 
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cannot  last  us  long  with  the  size  of  our  family  and  the 
growing  cost  of  life;  but  at  present  it  may  still  just 
cover  the  purchase  of  one  hectare  of  land  and  a  cottage 
such  as  the  peasants  here  live  in  (two  or  three  rooms 
and  a  kitchen  which  is  also  dining  and  sitting  room,  an 
outhouse  or  two,  a  well,  a  strip  of  land  and  a  clump  of 
old  trees  if  possible).  By  working  one  hectare  very 
well  and  intensively  and  growing  vegetables  upon  it, 
a  peasant  here  lives  quite  decently  and  rears  his  family. 
The  one  condition  is  to  have  no  hired  labour  except 
for  the  ploughing  once  a  year.  The  market  for  vege¬ 
tables  is  excellent,  as  Le  Crotoy  is  by  way  of  being  a 
modest  bathing  resort  in  the  summer  months ;  eggs  also 
fetch  a  very  good  price,  and  we  could  keep  fowls  and 
rabbits,  possibly  even  a  pig.  It  must  be  a  healthy 
locality  here,  for  the  only  doctor  in  the  place  is  a 
dentist  with  a  slight  idea  of  surgery,  who  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  does  not  understand  any  internal 
trouble! 

I  think  I  have  told  you  that  for  twelve  years  we  lived 
both  summer  and  winter  in  our  country  home.  The 
older  boys  were  country-bred,  and  this  kind  of  thing 
is  familiar  to  us  all.  The  call  of  the  soil  is  instinctive 
and  very  strong.  The  Eldest  is  best  fitted  for  work 
when  living  in  sea-air,  and  is  free  from  headaches  and 
all  the  other  consequences  of  his  wound  received  in  the 
War.  He  says  he  prefers  being  a  labourer  at  home  to 
being  a  well-paid  chauffeur  in  livery — or  without  it 
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either — in  another  man’s  service.  He  and  I  can  manage 
one  hectare,  and  in  the  holidays  we  should  have  the 
assistance  of  the  other  boys  of  assorted  sizes.  As  for 
myself  I  quite  realize  how  hard  such  work  will  be,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  teaching  in  Lille  as  I  was,  tramping 
day  by  day  in  all  weathers  from  house  to  house  for  the 
lessons,  living  in  cheap  town  lodgings,  was  not  more 
tiring.  I  can  go  to  town  now  and  then  to  Church  and 
to  see  the  youngsters  at  school,  and  make  myself  small 
holidays.  Having  a  healthy  country  home  of  our  own, 
however  small,  near  the  sea  for  them  to  spend  their 
summers  in  is  a  most  serious  advantage.  Altogether, 
the  plan  seems  wise  as  well  as  attractive,  and  we  are 
waiting  for  my  husband  to  see  what  can  be  done  and 
take  the  final  decision.  Whether  he  works  in  Paris  and 
runs  down  to  see  us,  or  settles  down  with  us  and  turns 
into  a  peasant  too,  will  depend  on  circumstances. 

I  quite  understand  that  for  me  personally,  this  is 
something  of  a  break,  almost  a  betrayal.  It  is  a  change 
from  the  state  of  a  refugee,  which  is  being  only  a  rolling 
stone,  to  that  of  a  settler  or  emigrant.  But  for  the 
young  ones  I  believe  it  is  the  best  and  most  stabilizing 
thing  to  do.  When  the  day  of  deliverance  comes  these 
roots  will  not  hold  them,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is 
best  to  have  roots  somewhere. 

There  is  a  delightful  little  patch  for  sale  two  kilo¬ 
meters  from  here,  but  I  fear  a  trifle  beyond  our  means, 
as  it  is  over  a  hectare.  When  next  you  come  to  Paris 
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I  hope  you  will  run  down  here  and  find  me — wrinkled, 
sunburnt,  with  horny  hands,  carrying  eggs  and  cabbages 
to  market  as  the  local  housewives  do!  I  often  think 
of  the  long  winter  evenings;  the  Eldest  will  have  his 
English  correspondence,  his  Engineer’s  degree  to  study 
for,  and  his  wood  carving.  For  my  part,  I  should  like 
some  translating  to  do,  to  earn  a  little.  I  believe  that 
by  buying  a  good  dictionary  and  taking  pains  I  really 
could  translate  decently,  if  I  could  ever  discover  the 
people  who  want  this  sort  of  work  done.  I  am  afraid 
my  eyes  are  no  longer  good  enough  for  illuminating 
or  miniature  work,  though  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I 
have  forgotten  all  I  once  knew  about  painting!  At  any 
rate,  there  will  be  my  letters  to  you.  What  do  you  think 
of  our  plan? 

*  *  * 

{Late  in  September.) 

It  is  to  be  an  old  fashioned  farmhouse,  weather-worn 
and  mellow,  fragrant  with  lavender  and  thyme,  but  by 
no  means  dilapidated;  old  ivy-grown  walls,  a  steep 
roof,  a  shady  tree  or  two  near,  and  a  very  orgy  of 
homely  country  flowers.  There  must  be  an  orchard 
and  a  large  bright  kitchen  with  tiled  floor,  oak  beams 
and  a  grandfather’s  clock.  We  want  well-lined  book¬ 
shelves  too,  and  a  bath  room.  After  a  long  day  out 
with  the  hounds  nothing  rests  one  so  much  as  a  bath 
and  a  change  of  clothes,  and  the  same  must  apply  to 
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every  form  of  muscular  exertion — no,  we  can’t  figure 
it  out  without  a  bath  room!  After  the  day’s  work  is 
over  and  the  livestock  made  comfortable  for  the  night, 
we  shall  change  to  fresh  clean  clothes  and  gather 
round  a  dainty  supper  table  in  the  speckless  kitchen. 
Thus  we  dream,  lying  idly  in  the  hot  sand  on  the  beach, 
watching  the  fishing  smacks  glide  in  with  the  tide,  or 
during  our  long  walks  together! 

The  bathing  season  is  over  and  Le  Crotoy  has  gone 
to  sleep,  and  we  are  still  playing  at  Robinson  Crusoe 
in  our  little  hired  house.  Many  of  our  neighbors  think 
me  quite  mad.  But  there  is  method  in  my  madness. 
I  am  giving  lessons  in  history  to  the  boys,  and  we  hope 
to  keep  them  with  us  here  until  they  get  through  their 
secondary  education,  for  their  work  on  our  future  farm 
will  pay  their  upkeep  and  they  can  go  up  to  Paris  for 
their  exams.  Of  course  there  is  a  certain  difficulty 
when  housework  takes  up  too  much  of  my  time;  when 
the  kitchen  stove  is  fractious  and  will  not  light,  lessons 
and  everything  else  go  to  the  wall.  The  great  draw¬ 
back  of  our  little  "villa”  is  its  having  no  heating  appa¬ 
ratus,  so  we  naturally  spend  most  of  our  time  in  the 
kitchen  which  is  large  and  comfortable,  as  the  evenings 
get  colder. 

There  are  not  many  places  for  sale  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  we  have  wasted  much  time  already  trying  to 
get  hold  of  one  of  them  in  vain.  The  butcher’s  assistant 
tenants  half  the  house,  and  after  changing  his  mind 
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repeatedly,  declined  to  leave  it,  and  spoilt  the  whole 
show.  But  we  cannot  leave  our  cheap  quarters  in  order 
to  search  further  afield. 

*  *  * 

November  26th. 

We  have  actually  bought  our  hectare  of  land  near 
the  bay,  where  we  mean  to  breed  ducks:  a  strip  of 
grazing  land  beyond  the  dyke,  a  mile  or  more  distant 
from  the  village.  It  is  fenced  in,  but  devoid  of  build¬ 
ings  of  any  description,  and  as  we  cannot  afford  to  build 
a  house,  we  have  bought  two  small  baraquements  de 
guerre — the  army  barracks  that  are  being  sold  so 
cheaply  all  over  France.  These  must  have  been  built 
at  the  outset  of  the  War,  and  are  not  in  good  repair, 
but  they  were  the  last  which  remained  for  sale  at 
Etaples.  They  are  to  be  brought  over  here  in  sections 
on  a  motor  truck  and  set  up  on  foundations  which  we 
are  to  prepare.  It  is  too  late  in  the  season  for  stone 
and  cement  foundations  to  go  in,  so  they  will  stand  on 
wooden  supports  for  the  present.  By  next  winter  they 
will  probably  be  quite  comfortable  when  we  have  coated 
them  with  cement  and  filled  in  the  interstices  between 
the  supports  with  stone;  in  the  meanwhile,  we  are  quite 
ready  for  temporary  discomfort  cramped  up  together 
here,  for  the  time  will  be  full  of  interest  and  excite¬ 
ment! 
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I  went  up  to  Paris  a  week  or  so  ago  for  schoolbooks, 
and  to  go  to  the  Russian  Church,  and  found  chaos  here 
upon  my  return.  But  I  shall  probably  run  up  again 
during  the  winter,  and  if  you  are  there,  you  must  be 
prepared  to  see  me  looking  what  I  am  at  present,  a  sort 
of  charwoman;  but  you  won’t  care.  Madame  B.  alone 
in  our  refugee  world  can  work  like  a  charwoman  and 
look  like  a  lady;  I  shall  never  master  the  art! 

Hired  labour  is  the  one  thing  to  be  avoided  here  as 
much  as  possible,  it  is  so  expensive ;  but  fortunately  we 
have  plenty  of  this  commodity  in  the  family.  The 
Eldest  and  my  nephew  with  the  help  of  the  younger 
boys  next  summer  must  get  through  the  work  unaided 
and  make  most  of  the  furniture.  With  time  and 
patience,  we  shall  be  comfortable,  I  trust;  at  present, 
we  are  busy  and  happy,  and  mean  to  move  into  our 
shanty  as  soon  as  it  is  possible,  for  now  the  boys  lose 
so  much  time  going  back  and  forth.  So  it  is  best  to 
rough  it  for  a  bit,  though  I  confess  all  this  would  be 
far  easier  in  summer  weather.  The  boys  come  home 
so  cold  and  tired  from  our  domain  that  a  kitchen  fire, 
a  singing  kettle  and  hot  tea  are  a  haven  of  rest,  com¬ 
fort  and  all  good  things.  The  rest  of  our  villa  outside 
of  the  kitchen  seems  empty  and  icy,  and  it  takes  forti¬ 
tude  to  go  to  bed  and  rise  early  in  such  temperature. 
We  shall  all  be  glad  of  spring. 

No — never  lend  us  any  books!  The  boys  are  too 
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intimately  in  contact  with  Mother  Earth  just  now  to 
keep  them  clean.  And  don’t  buy  books  for  us;  but  any 
old  English  book  destined  to  be  thrown  away  would  be 
a  pleasure  to  four  greedy  boys. 


*  *  * 


Winter. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  doing  my  housework  with 
extraordinary  inefficiency,  though  with  unabated  good¬ 
will.  The  kitchen  stove  has  something  wrong  with  it, 
and  has  a  great  knack  of  smoking  and  going  out  at  the 
wrong  time.  Dim  approaches,  shivering  and  sleepy, 
and  blows  resolutely  at  the  embers  till  the  fire  burns  up 
again,  his  face  getting  as  black  as  any  sweep’s.  He 
sometimes  drops  a  lump  of  coal  and  steps  on  it  after 
I  have  just  scrubbed  the  kitchen  floor.  Then  the  lamp 
will  smoke  and  fill  the  house  with  soot  or  else  the  pump 
will  get  out  of  order  and  have  to  be  taken  to  pieces 
before  we  can  get  a  drop  of  water.  I  never  have  learnt 
to  cook  decently,  and  the  boys  succeed  far  better  than 
I  do  at  it,  but  they  care  less  about  keeping  things  tidy 
than  I  do.  Coal-dust,  kerosene  oil,  grease  and  muddy 
boots  are  my  perpetual  unconquered  enemies.  I  am 
afraid  I  do  a  lot  of  grumbling  and  scolding,  but  a  sense 
of  humour  always  comes  to  our  rescue.  Still,  I  wonder 
sometimes  as  I  scrub,  about  the  speckless  beeswaxed 
floors  of  our  dream-farm;  clogs  will  certainly  have  to 
be  worn  about  the  place  and  left  at  the  door,  like  the 
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row  of  slippers  in  front  of  a  mosque — do  you  remember 
that  familiar  sight? 

The  boys  drove  120  tarred  stakes  into  the  ground 
(old  railway  sleepers  sawed  in  two)  by  way  of  a 
temporary  foundation.  Then  the  weather  broke,  and 
sheets  of  rain  came  down  unceasingly  and  flooded  the 
road  leading  to  our  meadow.  The  motor  truck  could 
get  no  nearer  than  two  miles  or  more  from  the  founda¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  material  was  left  in  a  field  at  the  spot 
where  the  highway  ended.  A  cart  and  two  strong 
horses  were  hired  to  move  the  stuff  to  its  destination. 
It  took  a  week  to  get  through  that  job,  as  the  horses 
could  do  no  more  than  two  or  three  trips  a  day;  and 
during  that  week,  the  rain  never  stopped.  The  boys 
would  load  the  cart  with  great  heavy  sections  of  wall, 
flooring  or  ceilings  which  loomed  gigantic  through  the 
rain  and  fog,  and  then  the  cart  would  start  ploughing 
its  way  through  the  mud,  sinking  axel-deep  into  loose 
sticky  clay,  horses  straining,  men  and  boys  shoving  and 
supporting  the  top-heavy  contrivance  and  making  very 
slow  progress.  Dim,  who  is  not  old  and  strong  enough 
to  be  of  much  use,  accompanied  the  rest,  and  sank 
nearly  to  his  waist  into  the  holes!  Then  the  cart  had 
to  be  unloaded  and  the  horses  rested.  When  I  went 
out  to  watch  proceedings,  the  driver  told  me  it  was  a 
job  for  eight  strong  men.  It  strained  our  men’s  strength 
and  endurance  to  the  breaking  point.  They  came  home 
after  dark  dog-tired,  drenched  to  the  bone,  and  hardly 
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able  to  eat  their  suppers.  I  felt  rather  anxious  during 
that  week,  but  in  due  time  it  was  over,  and  I  was  taken 
out  to  see  Our  House  standing  upright  on  its  black 
stakes,  like  a  giant  centipede. 

It  was  not  raining  that  afternoon  but  the  meadow 
looked  bare  and  desolate,  a  gale  was  blowing  from  the 
sea  bending  the  scraggy  trees  and  bushes,  disporting 
itself  through  the  barrack  and  tearing  off  strips  of 
tarred  paper  and  playing  with  them.  It  had  been  a 
black  barrack  at  its  best;  now  the  paper  or  cardboard 
which  had  covered  its  outer  walls  came  off  in  patches, 
giving  the  impression  of  some  sort  of  skin  disease. 
There  were  gaps  and  chinks  and  crevices  in  every  wall, 
the  roof  leaked  and  the  rain  had  run  through  cracked 
ceilings  and  floors.  The  wind  got  under  the  floor  and 
tried  to  raise  it  bodily.  One  corner  seemed  inclined  to 
gap  open.  The  north  wall  threatened  to  cave  in  and 
it  was  a  hard  job  to  prop  it  up  and  make  it  solid.  It 
looked,  on  the  whole,  like  the  dilapidated  booth  of  a 
wandering  circus.  The  two  carpenters  from  Etaples 
had  not  even  tried  to  join  the  sections  of  wall  properly 
and  remarked  that  these  buildings  never  stood  being 
moved.  I  dare  say  they  had  done  their  best,  but  we 
were  glad  to  be  rid  of  them. 

We  walked  round  our  house  and  through  it,  and  said 
it  would  improve.  We  made  up  our  minds,  however, 
to  stay  where  we  were  for  some  time  longer! 

*  *  * 
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February. 

The  Eldest  brought  home  some  extraordinary  disgust¬ 
ing  beasts  for  supper  last  night,  something  like  cray¬ 
fish,  living  in  shells,  but  possessed  of  one  claw  only. 
I  shivered,  but  resignedly  ate  them  for  supper,  and 
found  them  good.  We  keep  all  the  kitchen  sweepings 
in  a  wooden  box  and  a  man  comes  around  in  the 
mornings  for  them.  Well,  last  night  some  cats  got 
at  our  box  and  spread  the  remains  of  the  mysterious 
beasts  we  had  eaten  (a  whole  potful  of  them  for  one 
franc!)  far  and  wide  all  over  the  place.  I  was  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  make  our  premises  look  clean  and  neat  once 
more  when  the  postman  brought  your  letter.  I  laid 
it  down  resolutely  and  got  through  the  whole  of  my 
Saturday  work,  scrubbing  over  the  whole  place,  floors, 
tables,  pots  and  pans  and  finally  my  own  self,  before 
sitting  down  to  well-earned  enjoyment.  And  now 
instead  of  mending  stockings  I  have  sat  down  to  write 
because  I  want  to  say  so  many  things. 

We  are  passing  through  the  hardest  time  just  now; 
there  is  much  work  to  be  got  through  before  we  can 
think  of  moving,  and  we  have  had  another  spell  of 
very  bad  weather;  hard  frosts  and  snow  followed  by 
hailstorms  and  rain.  All  the  boys  caught  cold,  but  had 
to  go  on  with  their  work.  The  frozen  ground  had  to 
be  broken  up  with  hatchets  before  they  could  drive  in 
posts  for  the  fences.  To  stretch  wire  netting  in  the 
frost  or  patch  a  roof  in  a  northeast  gale  has  its  draw- 
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backs;  but  you  see,  we  must  hurry  it  on  because  the 
incubators  must  be  started  soon. 

It  seems  evident  that  a  poultry  farm  is  the  best  thing 
we  can  think  of.  The  Eldest  has  visited  the  best  known 
"elevage  industrialise”  got  into  touch  with  specialists, 
and  is  reading  furiously  and  learning  all  he  can  on  the 
subject,  and  drawing  up  careful  estimates  of  what  can 
be  done.  Books  and  pencil  and  paper  seem  to  prove 
conclusively  that  a  well-regulated  poultry  farm  is  very 
profitable,  and  that  this  part  of  France  is  propitious 
for  breeding  ducks.  The  two  conditions  to  success  are 
artificial  hatching,  and  the  complete  absence  of  hired 
labour.  My  nephew  will  throw  in  his  lot  with  ours, 
which  will  make  two  men  and  two  boys  to  do  the  work 
with  myself  to  keep  house  for  them.  It  seems  feasible. 

When  the  first  three  hundred  ducklings  are  hatched 
out  we  shall  have  no  warm  enough  shelter  for  them, 
I  fear,  and  yet  we  cannot  put  off  their  appearance  and 
their  sale!  We  were  all  thankful  when  the  sun  came 
out  at  last,  and  some  clear  though  frosty  weather  is 
promised. 

*  * 

March. 

Dim  was  entrusted  with  a  pail  of  coal-tar  and  a 
brush  on  a  long  stick,  and  has  been  at  work  on  the 
roof  for  days.  Some  of  the  stuff  oozed  through  the 
ceiling  and  trickled  down  walls  and  window-panes,  in 
fact  you  could  not  go  anywhere  near  the  place  with- 
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out  bringing  away  coal-tar  on  you.  It  got  into  Dim’s 
hair  too,  and  all  over  his  small  person.  It  dripped  off 
the  roof  and  made  puddles  for  you  to  step  into,  and 
the  wind  sprinkled  it  far  and  wide. 

All  the  boys  come  home  at  night  with  a  generous 
supply  of  clay  all  over  them  as  well.  The  work  pro¬ 
gresses,  however,  and  we  forget  how  disreputable  our 
barrack  must  look  to  others — have  grown  rather  proud 
of  it,  in  fact.  The  kitchen  garden  has  been  ploughed 
for  us  by  the  former  owner,  but  proved  to  be  such  a 
tangle  of  thick  matted  roots  that  we  had  to  ask  him 
to  bring  over  his  "extirpator”  before  we  could  set 
about  making  beds.  "C’est  la  premiere  annee,  I’annee 
de  la  racine;  vous  aurez  du  mal,”  he  remarked,  and  he 
will  doubtless  prove  right.  It  would  take  a  pickaxe  to 
break  up  such  soil. 

The  boys  have  papered  one  large  room  with  old 
newspapers  to  keep  out  the  wind,  and  have  set  up  an 
iron  stove  in  it,  four  large  incubators  and  their  own 
beds!  Also  some  packing  cases  by  way  of  tables.  There 
is  a  watering  trough  at  the  further  end  of  the  meadow, 
holding  some  muddy  water  and  a  number  of  frogs; 
still,  it  is  water.  The  Eldest  and  my  nephew,  with 
100  hens  and  60  ducks,  are  hoping  to  settle  down  there 
next  week.  I  cannot  risk  it  with  the  youngsters  yet; 
our  future  dwelling  still  has  so  many  cracks  in  floors, 
ceilings  and  walls  that  it  is  like  a  sieve  and  needs  a 
lot  of  time  and  work  still  to  be  really  habitable.  It 
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settled  on  its  stakes  and  all  its  joints  gape  open  a  bit. 
I  shall  wait  till  April  before  I  move  in,  as  for  a  time 
it  will  mean  camping  out  amidst  many  ducklings  and 
few  comforts.  The  Eldest  asked  me  if  I  would  mind 
having  half  the  ducklings  put  into  my  room  for  a  week 
or  two  if  things  grew  critical.  I  gasped  and  firmly 
refused,  so  the  question  remains  open.  I  never  bar¬ 
gained  for  this:  150  ducklings  and  myself  in  one  room! 
The  boys’  room  will  hold  the  incubators  and  some  of  the 
babies  but  not  all,  and  I  am  afraid  the  parlor  will  have 
to  be  given  up  to  them,  since  their  welfare  is  all- 
important,  and  the  kitchen  not  secluded  enough  for 
their  safety. 

Well,  I  shall  let  you  know  how  we  fare.  If  you 
return  to  Paris  I  shall  leave  ducks  and  children  and 
rush  off  to  see  you  immediately.  Here,  life  is  getting 
harder  on  the  surface,  and  more  and  more  satisfactory 
from  inside. 

*  *  * 

April  8th,  1924. 

Here  I  am,  in  Paris.  The  boys  asked  me  to  give  them 
a  little  more  time  to  get  the  place  ready,  so  after  see¬ 
ing  them  off  and  tidying  up  the  house  we  have  used  as 
winter  quarters,  I  decided  to  come  here.  The  boys  left 
the  Villa  for  the  farm  in  a  drizzle,  laden  with  mis¬ 
cellaneous  objects.  I  watched  them  from  the  doorstep; 
the  Eldest  headed  the  procession  carefully  bearing  the 
precious  ducks’  eggs  in  large  cardboard  boxes,  and  Dim 
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brought  up  the  rear  with  that  dreamy,  faraway  expres¬ 
sion  he  used  to  wear  which  always  warned  us  of  impend¬ 
ing  disaster,  carrying  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and  a  milk- 
can  minus  its  lid  in  the  other.  He  dribbled  milk  as 
he  went. 

The  house  is  neither  finished  nor  furnished;  but 
there  seems  little  chance  of  accomplishing  this  until 
some  of  the  ducklings  have  been  reared,  fattened  and 
sold  to  Paris  restaurants,  so  we  are  in  a  state  of  sus¬ 
pended  animation  for  a  couple  of  months.  We  were 
able  to  buy  some  beds,  and  the  rain  that  comes  through 
the  roof  fortunately  runs  out  again  through  the  chinks 
in  the  floor.  We  cannot  expect  our  baraquement  de 
guerre  to  turn  into  a  cozy  villa  right  away. 

Church  is  to  me  like  coming  home  after  a  long  exile; 
but  for  the  rest  I  find  Paris  tiring  and  confusing,  for 
in  the  midst  of  its  hurried,  strenuous  life  I  have  no  work 
or  place  of  my  own,  and  I  shall  really  be  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  crazy  barn  we  call  Our  Farm. 

John  is  here  now,  and  it  is  a  great  joy  having  him 
with  me  so  much.  He  drops  in  whenever  he  can  after 
University  hours  and  talks  psychology  at  me.  He 
is  very  successful  in  his  work  and  experiments  at  the 
lnstitut,  and  his  professors  think  highly  of  him.  He  is 
living  in  a  garret  and  often  gives  up  a  meal  to  buy  a 
book.  It  is  the  life  of  a  very  poor  student,  only  made 
possible  at  all  by  his  having  gotten  a  Scholarship  and 
being  able  to  give  up  the  not  very  successful  Morocco 
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experiment.  As  for  me,  I  am  very  content  to  have  him 
nearer;  one  of  the  hardest  things  that  refugees  have 
to  bear  is  enforced  separation,  and  the  impossibility 
of  getting  to  each  other  in  case  of  disaster.  Science  is 
undoubtedly  his  vocation,  and  it  is  no  use  trying  to 
make  a  farmer  or  man  of  business  out  of  him.  When 
he  reads  his  notes  to  me  I  feel  like  an  old  hen  whose 
duckling  is  swimming  away  on  unknown  seas.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  have  such  pronounced  tastes  and  capa¬ 
cities,  to  have  a  definite  engrossing  specialty.  Listening 
to  his  enthusiasm,  it  is  strange  to  be  switched  off  so 
suddenly  from  all  the  farm  interests  on  to  empirics  as  I 
am  just  now! 

He  thinks  of  choosing  the  Will  as  the  subject  of 
the  work  which  is  to  occupy  the  next  year  or  two  of 
his  life,  and  is  trying  thrilling  experiments  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  laboratory  of  his  lnstitut  and  in  his  own  little 
corner.  He  is  so  happy  in  this  world  of  his  and  so 
entirely  and  absurdly  oblivious  of  all  else,  that  getting 
his  dinners  and  sewing  on  his  buttons  and  being  used 
as  an  audience  are  the  easiest  things  in  the  world.  You 
see,  the  boy  believes  that  the  study  of  psychology 
(which  is  quite  new  as  it  now  stands)  is  all-important 
not  for  medical  men  only,  but  in  the  questions  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  all  the  social  problems  of  our  time.  My 
own  idea  is  that  those  who  knew  how  to  rule,  lead 
or  influence  men,  studied  psychology  in  all  times,  and 
very  long  before  any  special  lnstitut  of  the  Sorbonne 
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had  been  devoted  to  this  science;  and  that  what  is 
going  on  now  is  only  labelling  things  and  giving  them 
new  names.  But  whatever  the  subject,  I  love  to  see  a 
man  or  boy  put  his  heart  into  his  work  unreservedly, 
and  when  my  ducklings  swim  off  in  unexpected  direc¬ 
tions,  I  am  quite  content  to  cackle  enthusiastically,  so 
long  as  they  do  it  in  the  right  spirit. 

Paris  is  so  full  of  refugees  that  I  am  continually  meet¬ 
ing  people  whom  I  know.  It  brings  up  the  question: 
how  are  refugees  to  become  self-supporting  quite  inde¬ 
pendently  of  charity?  Children  growing  up  in  exile 
will  drop  on  their  feet  somehow,  speak  the  language, 
get  into  professional  schools  and  so  on.  But  the  oldish 
people  and  those  who  are  unfit  for  manual  work  must 
be  a  burden  to  someone.  You  were  right  in  saying  that 
a  market  for  Russian  work  would  be  hard  to  find  here; 
the  place  is  swamped  with  it.  The  more  I  hear  of  Paris, 
the  more  thankful  I  am  to  think  that  we  did  purchase 
that  hectare  of  land  and  our  baraquements,  for  the 
money  they  cost  would  not  take  very  long  to  spend 
here;  while  now,  every  cabbage  we  plant,  every  egg 
our  hens  lay,  is  so  much  toward  our  upkeep.  And  to 
be  allowed  to  live  by  working  the  soil  seems  to  me  a 
great  blessing.  There  is  something  fair  and  square 
about  it.  We  may  not  live  well;  but  if  a  hectare  will 
provide  for  a  large  French  family  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  do  so  for  us,  and  give  our  children 
muscle  and  strength  and  clean  surroundings  into  the 
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bargain — well,  the  clean  kind  of  dirt,  I  mean!  I  still 
find  it  pretty  hard  to  get  used  to,  when  my  sons  come 
in  to  dinner  straight  from  their  work,  and  I  sometimes 
wonder  who  they  are  or  where  I  am. 

I  cannot  advise  others  to  follow  our  example.  Few 
have  even  our  tiny  capital,  to  start  with,  and  the  same 
kind  of  work  as  paid  farm-labourers  is  a  very  different 
matter;  but  I  do  long  to  get  all  the  Russian  children 
living  in  large  cities  out  into  the  open  where  they  can 
grow  straight  and  free  and  strong.  And  there  is  a 
stability  and  balance  which  comes  to  those  who  live  by 
the  land,  which  would  mean  very  much  to  our  next 
generation. 

How  differently  I  feel  about  the  rich  now.  So  many 
times  it  seems  to  be  only  the  most  destitute,  those  who 
have  little  to  hope  for  and  nothing  to  lose,  who  seem 
to  keep  in  tune  with  the  deep  things.  Those  who  get 
on  ever  so  little  seem  to  become  hard  and  practical  and 
respectable  and  horrid,  fearing  to  lose  or  be  asked  to 
share  the  little  they  have  made,  because  they  have  lost 
the  broken  and  contrite  heart.  It  seems  as  though  you 
should  either  have  money  enough  not  to  care  about 
it  at  all,  or  none. 
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NEW  SOIL 

April  23rd. 

Le  Crotoy, — no  streets,  no  address,  no  postman! 
(One  of  the  boys  walks  in  to  town  for  our  letters 
which  they  keep  for  us  at  the  Post  Office.  We  are 
called  "La  Pature  Russe,”  and  everyone  knows  us). 

I  am  actually  at  home — chez  nous!  It  was  on  the 
14th  of  April  that  I  returned  from  Paris  quite  ready 
to  share  the  boys’  life  in  a  barn.  My  eldest  met  me  at 
Noyelles  in  the  ancient  motorcar  he  had  purchased 
and  coaxed  into  working  order.  The  dyke  is  closed  to 
vehicles  but  he  had  somehow  obtained  leave  to  use  it, 
and  we  drove  up  to  the  little  postern  gate  at  the  end 
of  our  property.  I  saw  that  temporary  hen  houses 
and  outbuildings  had  been  completed  in  my  absence, 
and  fowls  strutted  about  the  yard  as  if  they  had  always 
been  there;  our  flock  of  thoroughbred  Rouen  ducks 
was  expected  from  day  to  day. 

But  when  the  boys  took  me  into  the  house,  I  could 
not  believe  my  eyes.  My  room  had  been  partitioned 
off  and  papered,  the  ceiling  mended  and  painted  white, 
a  new  double  floor  made  of  fresh  white  planks,  also  two 
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new  windows,  an  improvised  cupboard,  a  writing  table, 
and  a  real  wash-stand  with  a  drawer,  purchased  at  a 
sale.  The  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  house  made  this 
one  room  look  wonderfully  bright  and  fresh  and  cozy. 
I  realized  all  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  with  it, 
and  the  amount  of  work  it  had  meant.  Many  things 
had  been  accomplished  as  well,  such  as  making  a  well, 
laying  drains,  etc.,  which  I  heard  about  later;  but  in 
the  midst  of  chaos  is  a  clean,  tidy  room  which  looks 
like  a  room,  and  the  whole  family  often  look  in  to 
feast  their  eyes  upon  it.  Chairs,  a  real  jug  and  basin 
on  the  stand,  hooks  and  a  deep  shelf  behind  the  cur- 
tained-off  cupboard — all  their  pocket  money  went  and 
they  cut  down  on  their  food  to  manage  it!  I  had  to 
dig  out  all  my  possessions:  bits  of  material,  pictures, 
photographs,  my  Mother’s  inkstand  and  old  silver 
candlesticks,  and  to  please  the  boys  I  take  particular 
care  of  this  room  of  mine,  and  they  come  there  to 
rest,  taking  off  their  heavy  boots  and  clogs  at  the 
door. 

They  served  an  excellent  supper  on  a  real  table 
covered  with  a  new  white  oilcloth.  Then  we  sat  far 
into  the  night,  exchanging  impressions  and  making 
plans.  The  boys  had  much  to  tell  of  their  experiences: 
a  fine  young  hen  they  had  purchased  turned  out  to  be 
a  cockerel  and  disappointed  them  by  crowing.  Then 
it  was  supposed  to  have  laid  an  egg  in  the  straw  and 
there  were  still  some  doubts  about  it.  A  storm  had 
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blown  away  the  temporary  boards  of  an  outbuilding 
and  had  chased  old  aeroplane-wings  all  over  the 
meadow;  the  boys  had  been  up  all  night  struggling 
with  them  in  the  gale.  Dim  was  accused  of  forgetting 
the  drawer  of  the  coffee  mill  and  grinding  the  coffee 
on  the  floor.  He  maintained  however  that  this  was  not 
a  regular  habit  of  his. 

My  room  was  flooded  by  moonlight  when  I  went  to 
bed  that  night.  A  slight  breeze  from  the  sea  came  in 
at  the  open  window;  it  was  wonderfully  peaceful.  I 
can  remember  no  happier  experience  in  exile  than  this 
homecoming.  It  was  perfect  and  I  love  to  recall  it. 

Next  day  I  started  planting  potatoes  with  the  help 
of  Dim.  In  some  ways  Dim  is  an  ill-used  chap. 
Andrick  works  too  hard  for  his  age  and  lifts  weights 
too  heavy  for  him,  but  Dim  is  the  odd  boy  at  present. 
It  is  just  because  he  has  not  the  strength  to  share  in  all 
his  brothers’  work  that  he  is  made  to  run  all  the 
messages,  fetch  all  the  supplies,  do  all  the  little  things 
that  others  have  no  time  or  liking  for.  Weeding  is 
his  particular  bugbear,  and  building  his  ambition! 

A  sudden  violent  storm  woke  me  one  night  shortly 
after  my  return.  I  had  yet  to  learn  that  our  barrack 
did  nothing  worse  than  heave  and  groan  and  creak  like 
a  ship  in  a  storm,  and  I  felt  much  inclined  to  put  on 
my  dressing  gown  and  join  the  boys  so  that  we  might 
perish  together.  But  now  spring  has  really  come! 
The  larks  are  soaring  and  praising  just  as  they  used  to 
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do  in  our  own  sky  at  home.  The  nights  are  still  so 
cold  that  the  room  destined  to  be  our  kitchen  has  to 
be  given  up  to  the  ducklings  just  hatched  by  our  incu¬ 
bators,  which  occupy  a  large  space  later  to  be  par¬ 
titioned  off  into  bedrooms  for  the  boys.  At  present 
they  sleep  with  the  incubators  which  need  watching 
day  and  night,  for  we  could  not  afford  the  self-regu¬ 
lating  American  machines  which  save  so  much  work  and 
turn  the  eggs  automatically.  In  the  future  kitchen,  on 
a  floor  of  cardboard  and  fine  sand,  penned  in  by  boards, 
dozens  and  dozens  of  fluffy  balls  which  pretend  to  be 
ducklings  and  chickens  disport  themselves  around  a 
special  stove  called  une  Eleveuse.  A  shaggy  dog  is  at 
the  door.  Twenty-seven  very  fine  Rouennais  ducks 
waddle  about  the  large  enclosure  outside  and  wake  me 
at  sunrise  insisting  on  food  and  freedom.  A  dozen 
hens  lay  very  few  eggs,  and  hide  them  in  the  grass 
instead  of  in  the  seemly  places  prepared  for  them,  so 
we  have  to  search  the  whole  place  and  tread  carefully. 
Behind  what  will  some  day  be  the  house,  ploughed  land 
— one  half  hectare  of  it — stretches  out  into  a  distance 
that  makes  my  heart  sink  as  I  do  my  best  with  it 
while  the  boys  build.  The  Youngest  and  I  are  planting 
potatoes  at  present.  One  of  his  other  duties  is  to  gd 
to  town  for  our  needs,  nearly  four  miles’  walk,  and 
pretty  heavily  laden  on  the  return  journey. 

The  new  well  is  a  serious  trouble.  It  should  have 
the  pump  going  all  day  to  clear  it  of  sand.  This  work 
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we  cannot  manage,  and  therefore  our  water,  though 
very  good,  comes  up  half  sand — nice  clean  sand,  but 
far  too  much  of  it  when  what  you  want  is  water!  To 
pump  a  pailful  and  find  more  than  half  of  it  sand  is  a 
bit  discouraging.  It  is  improving,  however,  and  we  get 
less  of  it  in  our  coffee  than  we  used  to.  A  good  many 
things  have  had  to  be  put  off  until  our  first  party  of 
ducks  are  sold  and  fetch  the  necessary  money,  such  as 
building  a  windmill  which  is  to  pump  our  water. 
Besides,  the  boys  have  their  hands  full  putting  up  the 
necessary  sheds  and  shelters;  building  material  consist¬ 
ing  of  old  aeroplane-wings,  iron,  boards,  wire  netting 
and  so  on,  strew  the  yard  and  future  flower  garden,  saw 
and  hammer  and  hatchet  are  heard  all  day,  and  I  am 
afraid  you  would  think  it  absolute  chaos  if  you  could 
see  it  at  this  stage. 

Fields  and  pastures  on  three  sides  of  us,  the  sea  on 
the  fourth  with  a  dyke  between  us  and  the  beach — 
no  great  beauty,  but  wide,  windswept  spaces  which  I 
like.  We  often  work  by  the  hour  silently  at  different 
ends  of  our  bit  of  land,  and  the  width  and  peace  sink 
in;  every  daisy  near  the  ditch  and  every  lark  in  the  sky 
are  a  joy  and  a  Godsend,  subconsciously  we  all  feel 
it.  Frankly,  I  am  often  tired  and  my  back  aches  so 
much  from  digging  and  planting  that  I  wonder  how  to 
hold  on;  but  inside,  all  is  well,  and  manual  work  of 
this  kind  does  not  interfere  with  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing,  though  it  does  very  distinctly  with  writing  and 
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reading!  It  is  terribly  tiring  to  the  body,  before 
one  is  in  training,  but  wonderfully  restful  to  the 
soul. 

No  hollyhocks  yet,  no  clean,  fresh,  tidy  farm,  no 
shining  pots  and  pans — only  earth,  mud,  clay,  disorder 
and  hard  work,  and  the  sky.  But  it  is  ours.  And  the 
rest  will  come  in  time. 

*  *  * 

Sandro  arrived  on  a  visit,  looking  very  starched, 
spruce  and  clean-shaven,  the  city  air  still  clinging  round 
him,  and  disappointed  us  by  not  admiring  our  farm! 
He  developed  chicken-pox,  and  as  the  bed  where  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  while  his  temperature  was  high 
was  in  close  proximity  to  the  incubator  which  was 
hatching  just  then,  he  took  a  dislike  to  ducklings  in 
general.  Then  my  nephew  and  both  younger  boys 
sickened  with  the  same  disease;  they  had  it  very 
violently  and  felt  ill  and  neglected.  The  Eldest  and  I, 
left  shorthanded  at  a  critical  time,  are  said  to  have 
been  most  heartless  and  unsympathetic;  beyond  dump¬ 
ing  down  food  and  drink  on  a  packing  case  in  the  sick¬ 
room,  we  did  nothing  to  relieve  the  sufferers.  The 
Eldest  got  stuck  at  a  little  distance  from  home  with 
the  ancient  car  in  which  he  was  bringing  a  heavy  load 
of  materials  and  supplies ;  he  unloaded  the  whole  thing 
and  tried  to  lift  the  car.  The  bedridden  family  were 
unable  to  help  him,  being  too  ill  to  stand  up,  much 
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less  to  lift  motors.  Finally  he  managed  to  back  the 
wretched  thing  on  to  a  drier  part  of  the  road,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  coaxed  it  to  work,  reloaded  the 
boxes  and  reached  home  utterly  worn  out.  Such  emer¬ 
gencies  as  this  were  continually  arising.  But  all  the 
invalids  soon  recovered  and  are  at  work  again,  though 
spotted  like  the  leopard  and  confined  to  the  farm  for 
some  time;  and  Sandro,  after  helping  to  launch  the 
new  enterprise  of  building  cemented  walls  round  the 
barrack,  is  growing  to  take  an  interest  in  the  place. 

He  *  * 

{Early  in  May.) 

Our  ducklings  are  certainly  thriving.  They  are  taken 
out  for  an  airing  daily  and  wander  into  the  tall  grass, 
and  have  to  be  watched,  searched  for  and  counted, 
and  now  they  have  learnt  to  get  out  of  their  enclosure 
and  raid  the  dining  room  where  we  are  cooking  our 
meals  at  present,  and  follow  us  about  like  dogs.  I 
killed  one  by  rising  too  quickly  from  my  knees  after 
feeding  them.  I  had  not  noticed  a  little  fellow  perched 
on  my  sleeve;  he  tumbled  off,  and  died  the  same  night. 
It  is  wonderful  that  we  do  not  squash  dozens  of  them 
as  we  move. 

Every  duckling  who  looks  poorly  is  the  object  of 
special  care  and  attention.  We  read  up  the  diagnosis 
of  every  ailment  a  duckling  can  be  subject  to,  and  it 
usually  recovers  before  we  arrive  at  any  conclusion. 
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But  ducklings  are  not  clean — they  do  not  exactly  smell 
of  lavender.  We  long  for  the  weather  to  be  warm 
enough  to  move  them  into  their  own  outhouse,  but 
this  ought  not  to  be  done  before  the  second  half  of 
May.  One  fine  warm  day,  we  took  them  over  to  the 
watering  trough  to  give  them  their  first  swimming 
lesson  as  prescribed  in  the  book.  They  didn’t  enjoy  it, 
scrambled  out  of  the  water  as  fast  as  they  could,  had 
convulsions,  turned  over  on  their  backs  and  lay  stiff 
and  stark,  to  all  appearances  dead.  Think  of  it — the 
whole  lot  of  our  first  batch  of  ducklings!  We  laid  them 
out  in  the  sun,  we  wrapped  them  in  flannel  and  warmed 
them  in  the  kitchen  near  the  fire,  we  fussed  endlessly 
over  them,  till  one  of  them  stirred,  sneezed,  hiccoughed 
and  sat  up.  All  but  one  recovered  in  due  time.  I 
don’t  know  what  had  gone  wrong.  Was  the  water 
too  cold  or  had  the  temperature  of  their  room  been 
too  high?  We  shall  not  repeat  the  experience  until 
they  are  full  grown. 

The  boys  have  started  on  the  foundations.  Great 
quantities  of  sand  and  gravel  and  broken  shells  have 
to  be  brought  from  the  bay  and  mixed  with  cement; 
barbed  wire  is  stretched  along  to  strengthen  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  steel  clamps  screwed  into  the  corner  posts. 
One  wheelbarrow  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  sand, 
but  a  handcart  contrived  by  the  boys  is  too  heavy  to 
move  when  filled.  So  tons  of  sand  full  of  picturesque 
tiny  shells  have  to  be  hauled  across  the  dyke,  a  boy- 
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load  at  a  time,  and  diis  is  what  they  are  building  the 
outer  walls  with,  or  rather  putting  a  very  thick  coating 
on  the  wooden  framework  and  plank  walls,  as  fast  as 
the  foundations  underneath  have  hardened.  While  this 
coating  is  still  damp,  lines  are  traced  on  its  surface, 
giving  the  appearance  of  blocks  of  grey  sandstone.  The 
house  now  rests  on  solid  foundations  and  no  longer 
creaks  and  sways  in  the  gales,  but  it  takes  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  work,  and  in  bad  weather  the  boys  do 
not  enjoy  the  job.  They  work  without  scaffoldings, 
since  wood  is  so  scarce  and  precious;  two  ladders  with 
a  board  between  and  a  rope  are  all  they  have.  The 
duck-dwellings  must  be  treated  the  same  way,  so  that 
we  can  face  the  winter  in  a  camp  of  stone  and  cement 
instead  of  boarded  affairs  which  remind  one  of  a 
wandering  show.  Cement  is  ugly,  but  when  ivy  covers 
our  walls  and  a  crimson  rambler  climbs  over  the  south 
side  of  the  house,  the  rough  grey  surface  will  give  a 
better  effect.  The  danger  of  fire  or  of  being  blown  to 
bits  in  a  storm  will  be  over  as  well. 

I  think  I  mentioned  our  shaggy  dog,  the  gift  of  a 
farmer  who  never  warned  us  that  his  reason  for  parting 
with  it  was  its  predilection  for  newlaid  eggs!  It  was 
some  time  before  we  discovered  how  it  was  that  our 
hens  were  such  poor  layers.  Now  that  we  have  a  few 
rabbits  too,  he  is  very  anxious  to  devour  them,  and  one 
has  mysteriously  disappeared  already. 

Speaking  of  intractable  animals,  the  cows  in  our 
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next  neighbor’s  field  are  a  considerable  worry  to  Dim 
when  he  carries  great  loaves  of  bread  home  under  his 
arm  and  they  gather  round  him  to  share  it.  When  our 
dog  barks  at  them  they  chase  him  and  Dim  into  the 
ditch.  There  is  one  bad-tempered  beast  they  have 
been  warned  against;  it  is  known  to  have  injured  one 
of  the  farmhands  in  the  place  where  the  boys  bring  our 
milk  from.  This  cow  is  always  crossing  their  path. 
Then  one  day  a  maiden  in  distress  appealed  to  Dim 
for  assistance.  She  had  come  out  to  milk  her  mother’s 
cow;  it  proved  unruly  and  refused  to  be  caught.  So 
Dim  had  to  take  the  rope  from  the  maiden’s  hands, 
lasso  the  cow  for  her  and  haul  it  up  to  a  tree  by  the 
horns  and  tie  it  firmly  to  enable  the  maiden  to  milk. 
Then  it  was  he  learnt  how  much  bluff  and  how  little 
actual  power  of  resistance  there  is  in  a  cow.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  they  are  amiable  enough  animals 
unless  worried  by  dogs. 


Just  now  the  farm  is  full  of  laughter,  high  spirits 
and  young  voices.  My  five  sons  are  all  with  us:  Nikola, 
John,  Sandro,  Andrick  and  Dim ;  also  my  nephew,  and 
for  six  weeks  his  two  young  sisters  have  joined  us. 
The  men  and  boys  wear  coarse,  dark  blue  overalls  and 
the  girls  print  dresses,  and  all  are  sunburnt,  active, 
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happy,  and  doing  their  best.  Their  appetites  are  excel¬ 
lent,  and  pints  of  milk  and  great  hunches  of  bread 
disappear  in  a  twinkling.  Their  capacity  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  is  boundless  as  well,  and  work  is  now  accom¬ 
panied  by  songs  and  laughter,  while  I  stand  aside  and 
enjoy  the  breezy  atmosphere  around  me. 

Some  of  my  housework  is  being  taken  over  in  a  very 
well-meaning  and  rather  amateur  fashion  by  the  young 
people.  My  nieces  take  care  of  the  kitchen,  but  as 
they  are  very  young  and  apt  to  forget  things,  I  have  a 
little  more  than  usual  to  do  sometimes,  especially  after 
all  the  youngsters  have  been  to  the  Casino  in  town  for 
a  dance  (when  their  day  has  not  been  too  hard  and 
tiring),  and  come  home  by  moonlight  at  two  or  three 
in  the  morning.  They  try  to  wake  early,  but  fail.  I 
sometimes  think  I  should  do  better  alone  in  the  kitchen, 
for  I  should  know  where  things  are  instead  of  hunting 
high  and  low  for  everything  I  need.  It  is  best  how¬ 
ever  to  let  them  have  it  their  own  way.  They  are  so 
anxious  to  save  me  every  trouble.  Besides,  I  do  not 
love  the  smell  of  onions  or  burnt  butter  and  enjoy 
gardening  far  more.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  having  a 
holiday  and  if  they  could  afford  tickets  to  the  Casino, 
I  really  believe  they  would  dance  every  day  of  the  week. 
All  but  John — when  the  others  get  him  to  dance,  he 
does  it  solemnly  and  conscientiously,  but  the  love  of  it 
is  not  in  him. 
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So  the  farm  is  a  playground  now,  and  I  am  a  spec¬ 
tator.  I  need  not  amuse  them,  I  need  only  stand  aside 
for  them  to  amuse  themselves,  and  I  see  that  boys  and 
girls  can  amuse  themselves  very  thoroughly  without 
flirting,  and  set  off  on  foot  for  a  dance  carrying  their 
slippers  in  a  parcel  with  the  same  enjoyment  and  zest 
as  girls  used  to  feel  over  real  balls  when  I  was 
young. 

That  was  a  pleasure  I  never  really  knew;  I  could 
ride,  and  drive  and  swim  and  sail  a  boat,  but  I  never 
learnt  to  dance  or  to  dress.  I  treated  the  art  of  dress¬ 
ing  with  contempt,  probably  because  it  bored  me  so; 
a  well-fitting  riding  habit  seemed  the  only  thing  worth 
troubling  about.  I  liked  pretty  things,  but  I  main¬ 
tained  that  as  I  could  not  see  myself,  to  be  well  dressed 
gave  me  no  particular  satisfaction.  To  be  clean  and 
neat  was  all  I  admitted  was  necessary,  to  the  despair 
of  my  friends  and  family.  Well,  now  that  I  am  old  I 
realize  that  the  love  of  beauty  may  find  its  expression 
in  dressing  with  taste.  It  is  only  when  it  absorbs  a 
woman’s  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things  that 
the  love  of  dress  is  contemptible.  My  family  maintains 
that  the  thing  I  enjoy  in  our  present  conditions  is  that 
no  one  bothers  me  about  matters  of  dress.  When  I  see 
the  trouble  my  boys  take  over  ironing  a  collar  or  the 
trousers  of  their  Sunday  suit,  I  wonder  if  this  is  a 
good  thing  or  not.  It  certainly  seems  a  pity  to  feel 
uncomfortable  over  a  shabby  suit,  but  it  is  natural 
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when  one  is  young,  as  is  their  wish  of  bettering  their 
conditions  and  working  back  to  a  more  congenial  way 
of  living.  At  my  age  it  is  different,  and  these  things 
lose  their  significance. 

Lots  of  beans  and  peas  in  our  garden,  lots  of 
hungry  young  people  to  devour  them  with  gusto,  and 
I  am  too  weak  to  refuse  and  take  the  things  to  market 
instead  as  I  ought  to  if  I  had  ever  learnt  to  count 
centimes.  I  must  add  that  I  enjoy  eating  vegetables 
too,  instead  of  getting  two  or  three  francs  a  day  for 
them.  But  it  is  all  wrong;  beans  and  peas  and  cauli¬ 
flower  should  go  to  market,  leaving  us  the  onions  and 
potatoes.  We  eat  our  newlaid  eggs,  we  eat  our  nice 
fresh  vegetables,  we  devour  what  the  farm  produces, 
and  I  am  delighted  that  the  boys  are  no  longer  under¬ 
fed,  as  they  have  been  in  a  degree  for  years.  It  makes 
our  life  much  cheaper,  but  it  is  not  the  way  to  make 
money  for  the  future. 

Seriously,  inexperienced  as  many  of  our  new  farm¬ 
hands  and  builders  are,  the  work  is  by  no  means  at  a 
standstill ;  in  fact  it  moves  on  very  quickly.  Our  bene¬ 
factor,  an  experienced  old  farmer  who  gives  us  good 
advice  and  sometimes  lends  a  hand,  came  to  see  the 
ducklings,  and  exclaimed,  "Mats  il  y  en  a,  il  y  en  a!” — 
and  when  he  saw  all  our  young  people  together  the 
other  day,  he  repeated  the  same  words.  The  house  is 
now  made  watertight;  shelves,  tables,  stools  and  so 
on  have  been  made  at  home  out  of  every  available 
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material,  and  a  coat  of  paint  hides  their  deficiencies. 
And  now  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  feminine  ele¬ 
ment  is  a  very  good  thing  for  a  time. 

Yes,  Etaples  is  quite  near  us,  and  the  same  kind  of 
landscape  as  Le  Crotoy.  You  cannot  call  it  beautiful, 
— our  home  itself  is  very  far  from  it,  and  even  flowers 
will  grow  only  in  walled  gardens  sheltered  from  the  sea 
winds.  But  there  is  beauty  everywhere,  and  even  com¬ 
fort  does  not  depend  mainly  on  material  things.  My 
only  serious  trouble  is  the  thought  of  the  younger  boys’ 
education.  We  are  too  tired  at  night  to  teach  and  they 
to  learn,  so  the  idea  of  teaching  them  ourselves  has 
come  to  nothing,  and  the  youngsters  have  lost  a  year’s 
schooling.  I  still  believe  that  they  have  gained  some 
very  useful  knowledge  in  that  year,  but  to  let  them  for¬ 
get  all  they  know  and  turn  into  farmhands  for  good  at 
their  age  is  an  idea  I  cannot  resign  myself  to.  So  we 
are  hoping,  when  the  summer  holiday  is  over,  to  get 
them  into  schools  for  Russian  boys  such  as  the  one 
near  Vichy,  an  American  school  with  French  tuition, 
a  Russian  priest  and  teachers  of  Russian  literature  and 
history;  very  low  prices — and  very  few  vacancies!  Dim 
is  growing  robust  and  contented,  quite  ready  to  become 
a  little  peasant;  but  Andrick  longs  passionately  to  com¬ 
plete  his  secondary  education  at  least,  and  takes  the 
present  situation  rather  tragically  to  heart,  though  he 
works  exceptionally  well. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  felt  that  culture  and  leisure 
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to  read  and  think  were  slipping  away  and  I  was  turn¬ 
ing  into  a  mere  drudge  and  beast  of  burden.  But  now 
that  I  am  actually  helping  to  work  the  land,  I  find  it 
physically  tiring  but  very  wonderful,  in  that  it  leaves 
the  soul  and  mind  so  free.  Your  back  is  bent,  your 
hands  occupied,  but  your  whole  being  is  absorbing  the 
sunshine  and  dew  and  all  the  peace  around  you,  and 
blends  with  the  big,  simple,  real  things  and  draws 
stability  from  them.  It  is  difficult  to  express  these 
things.  My  efforts  to  speak  my  thoughts  on  the  things 
that  really  matter  remind  me  of  a  dog  I  once  owned, 
who  had  very  much  to  tell  me,  and  could  only  bark. 
Things  are  often  understood  without  words,  but  to  you 
I  try  to  bark  as  articulately  as  I  can,  for  it  does  me  good 
to  try,  and  I  hope  you  don’t  mind  the  result. 

*  *  * 

Our  great  problem  now  is  to  cheapen  the  ducks' 
food,  since  their  appetites  cannot  be  reduced.  Excel¬ 
lent  food  for  them  is  a  kind  of  clam  or  mussel  to  be  had 
for  nothing  at  low  tide  about  a  mile  or  two  from  here. 
So  far,  we  buy  them ;  but  when  the  building  of  the  farm 
is  completed  and  time  less  precious,  the  boys  can  fetch 
them.  We  shall  have  our  own  grain  for  the  old  ducks 
and  straw  for  their  beds,  but  we  must  build  a  store¬ 
house  for  grain  and  potatoes.  We  must  also  build  a 
small  ducks’  hospital  at  some  distance  from  the  other 
birds. 
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Up  to  six  weeks,  ducklings  have  a  fenced-in  exercise 
ground,  smooth  and  sandy.  Afterwards  they  are  moved 
over  into  grassy  plots  on  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
with  low  shelters  for  bad  weather,  and  a  small  level 
sandy  place  in  front  for  feeding.  So  they  have  a  clover 
pasture  to  disport  themselves  and  catch  worms  and 
insects  in.  The  fetching  of  mountains  of  sand  in  bar- 
rows  to  keep  all  this  clean  and  tidy  takes  time;  and 
in  our  future  plan  is  a  swimming  bath  to  be  dug  out 
and  the  water  kept  fresh  by  pumping  it  into  the  ditch. 
Now  this  is  all  very  well;  but  when  the  ducks’  toilet 
arrangements  and  comfort  are  assured,  I  must  have  a 
refuge  of  my  own  from  ducks,  dirt,  mud,  buckets  of 
feed  to  be  mixed,  pails  of  water  to  be  drawn,  perpetual 
backache  and  all  unpleasantness.  I  want  a  hot  bath 
daily;  pictures,  books,  flowers,  clean  hands,  a  com¬ 
fortable  armchair,  a  fireplace  out  of  reach  of  the  kitchen 
smells,  white  table  linen — all  the  things  I  professed  to 
care  nothing  for,  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt!  Well,  I  do 
not  always  hanker  after  them,  and  I  never  show  the 
boys  I  do.  But  it  does  me  good  to  tell  you  and  let  you 
see  me  as  I  am. 

To  meet  this  need  a  little,  I  am  planning  a  small 
corner  of  the  garden  hedged  in  from  bird  and  beast  and 
storm,  with  nothing  but  flower  beds  and  flowering 
bushes,  a  few  seats  and  a  small  tool  house.  This 
refuge  will  want  many  sweet-smelling  things  in  it  to 
comfort  us  during  the  blues. 
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The  boys  have  laid  down  long,  baited  fishing  tackle 
in  the  bay,  to  see  if  we  cannot  catch  enough  fish  for 
our  needs.  With  eggs,  fowls  and  rabbits  of  our  own, 
possible  game  in  winter  and  the  produce  of  our  garden, 
we  might  then  bring  down  our  purchases  to  a  minimum. 

*  *  * 

We  have  had  a  very  brief  visit  from  an  old  American 
friend  of  mine  whom  I  last  saw  thirty-one  years  ago 
when  life  was  very  different.  She  came  in  a  motor  car, 
seven  hours  from  Paris  and  back  for  the  sake  of  one- 
half  hour  here.  She  is  the  same,  and  I  was  delighted 
to  have  a  glimpse  of  her,  but  what  with  her  friends  and 
my  numerous  family,  we  hardly  exchanged  a  coherent 
word.  The  boys  were  decently  dressed  and  distinctly 
shy.  When  asked  what  they  were  doing,  they  replied, 
"Nothing,”  without  explaining  that  there  was  a  fort¬ 
night’s  interval  just  now  when  what  they  said  was  com¬ 
paratively  true.  I  did  not  know  at  what  hour  she  would 
arrive,  so  she  found  me  in  the  garden  pottering  about 
in  my  old  blue  overall.  The  result  was  an  impression 
of  four  big  men  doing  nothing  and  one  woman  garden¬ 
ing!  She  has  never  known  the  story  of  the  farm,  or  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  boys  are  only  here  temporarily,  and 
she  found  my  nieces  here  and  long  walks  and  dancing 
discussed  by  the  young  people  for  the  next  Sunday,  and 
I  am  afraid  she  went  away  with  the  idea  that  the  boys 
were  lounging  about,  served  and  worked  for  by  me. 
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But  one’s  dearest  will  never  shoyv  off  well  when  one 
particularly  wants  them  to. 

*  *  * 

July  26th. 

Our  field  of  millet  and  barley  looks  very  nice  now 
with  the  heavy  ears  and  the  red  poppies.  The  other 
day  I  was  carefully  sowing  late  peas  in  a  long  trench 
I  had  just  made  ready,  when  a  cackle  made  me  turn, 
and  there  was  the  grey  cock  and  five  hens  solemnly 
marching  behind  me  in  a  procession,  scratching  up  and 
devouring  every  pea  I  had  sown.  I  gave  chase,  but  too 
late. 

The  ground  is  very  full  of  lumps  and  roots,  hard  to 
work,  and  needs  much  labour  and  manure  before  it 
will  grow  vegetables  properly.  Also  they  must  first  be 
protected  by  hedges  from  the  sea  winds  which  break  and 
tear  everything.  Potatoes  on  the  other  hand  grow  well, 
and  next  year  instead  of  trying  to  sell  vegetables  we 
cannot  grow,  we  ought  to  use  the  produce  of  the  ground 
to  feed  pigs  and  rabbits.  This  year  is  one  hopeless 
struggle  with  roots  and  weeds  and  weather  and  wind, 
rank  grass  and  millions  of  snails,  slugs  and  all  the 
creeping  tribe. 

The  recent  heat  wave  is  over;  thunder  storms  gather 
daily,  only  to  pass  over  our  heads  and  burst  elsewhere. 
The  garden  is  getting  very  dry;  two  new  wells  dug  by 
the  boys  (deep  holes  which  we  call  wells),  provide 
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some  of  our  vegetable  beds  with  water;  the  rest,  with 
the  potato  field,  will  have  to  be  abandoned  to  their 
fate.  But  my  enemies  the  weeds  are  as  sturdy  and 
prickly  as  ever;  no  drought  affects  them.  I  have  never  • 
been  able  to  weed  or  do  any  sort  -of  work  in  gloves; 
consequently  my  hands  are  in  a  disgraceful  condition — 
Tolstoy  himself  would  approve  of  them. 

What  incalculable  harm  that  great  man  did  to  our 
young  generation,  and  how  terrible  was  his  expiation. 
He  had  fervently  sought  after  Truth,  and  was  blindly 
followed  even  when  he  strayed  farthest  from  the 
Church.  His  disciples  believed  far  more  firmly  than 
he  ever  did  in  the  new  creed  he  professed.  As  he  felt 
the  approach  of  death,  he  understood — too  Fate.  He 
fled  from  his  surroundings  and  meant  to  seek  shelter 
in  a  monastery,  but  his  followers  and  friends  overtook 
him,  thought  him  delirious  and  stopped  him  on  his  way. 
He  died  in  a  railway  carriage,  deprived  of  the  pardon 
and  consolations  of  the  Church.  His  last  days  have 
always  struck  me  as  a  great  tragedy:  this  torment  of 
repentance  coming  too  late. 

I  don’t  think  his  last  works  could  have  done  as 
much  harm  abroad  as  they  did  at  home.  A  Russian 
is  not  content  to  assimilate  or  admire  novel  ideas,  he 
immediately  tries  to  put  them  into  practise  at  any  cost, 
and  is  ready  to  sacrifice  the  things  he  formerly  lived 
by,  in  order  to  follow  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth 
at  the  moment.  There  is  great  danger  in  this  tendency. 
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My  husband  was  saying  not  long  ago  that  the  young 
generation  makes  him  think  of  men  who  fancy  they  see 
a  glimmer  of  light  ahead  in  an  underground  passage. 
In  order  to  see  this  light  more  distinctly,  they  hasten 
to  extinguish  the  torches  which  lighted  their  way,  and 
so  remain  temporarily  at  least  in  utter  darkness. 

But  it  is  only  when  there  is  no  yearning  for  light — 
when  men  grow  indifferent  and  callous — that  the 
spiritual  life  seems  suspended  and  things  look  hope¬ 
less.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  it  all  begins  with 
denying  Evil  as  an  active  principle?  "Evil  is  but  the 
lack  of  goodness,  as  cold  is  a  lack  of  heat  or  darkness 
a  lack  of  light;  there  is  no  evil  principle  to  fear,  only  a 
void  not  as  yet  filled  in.”  Words  like  these  I  have 
heard  from  men  who  have  done  away  with  hell  and 
Satan,  and  hold  what  they  call  a  broad,  enlightened 
faith.  "When  I  have  taught  men  to  believe  that  I  do 
not  exist,  I  shall  be  their  master,”  is  the  sense  of  a 
sentence  Satan  is  supposed  to  say  to  Ivan  Karamazov  in 
Dostoievsky’s  wonderful  book.  When  I  was  in  Lille 
a  French  lady  who  knew  a  good  deal  of  Russian  litera¬ 
ture  told  me  she  could  not  read  Dostoievsky:  "ll  me 
rend  malade,  je  crois  perdre  la  raison Well,  his  own 
disease  and  afflictions  are  felt  in  Dostoievsky’s  works; 
many  pages  are  morbid.  But  the  older  I  grow  the 
better  I  understand  and  appreciate  his  genius.  Many 
of  his  works  turned  out  to  be  prophecies,  and  none 
understood  the  Russian  psychology  as  he  did  nor 
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believed  so  firmly  in  the  destiny  of  the  Russian  people. 
"After  all  her  sins  and  iniquity,  Russia  will  sit  at  Christ’s 
feet,’’  he  writes.  If  I  had  his  books  I  should  translate 
many  passages  for  you  which  I  cannot  remember  by 
heart.  To  me  he  is  infinitely  deeper  and  greater  than 
Tolstoy. 

It  is  easy  for  indifferent  people  to  be  broad.  I  feel 
that  I  have  become  narrower  since  the  Church  has 
come  to  mean  so  much  to  me.  This  should  not  be  so, 
but  it  is.  A  saint  is  certain  to  be  broad,  but  the  seeker 
seems  to  narrow  as  he  goes  deeper. 

An  unbeliever  told  me  once  that  he  was  skeptical 
about  the  Christian  faith  mostly  on  account  of  the 
behaviour  of  Christian  men  and  women.  "If  it  were  all 
true,’’  he  said,  "if  you  actually  believed  it  to  be  true, 
it  would  be  the  only  thing  on  earth  that  mattered  at 
all,  and  you  Christians  could  not  possibly  be  what  you 
are.  You  would  all  radiate  it,  and  would  not  care  for 
worldly  things  or  money,  or  bear  ill  will  to  one 
another.”  He  could  not  admit  that  sincere  faith  can 
go  with  infinite  weakness.  I  wondered  whether 
Mohammedans  or  Jews  live  their  faith  more  than  we 
do? 

The  few  things  that  really  matter  in  our  lives  are 
so  hard  to  word  that  when  we  find  a  book  in  which  they 
are  even  partially  expressed,  we  naturally  treasure  those 
pages.  But  we  not  only  find  it  hard  to  voice  these 
things, — we  often  have  no  time  or  leisure  to  sense  them. 
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In  the  hurry  and  bustle  we  lose  even  our  receptivity. 
I  don’t  speak  of  the  havens  of  peace  which  the  Church 
opens  to  those  who  seek  a  spiritual  life;  they  always 
have  and  always  will  remain.  But  in  older  days  even 
those  who  remained  in  the  world  had  more  chance  to 
acquire  and  assimilate.  We  live  now  in  a  turmoil  of 
ideas  and  impressions  which  only  ruffle  the  surface 
of  the  mind  and  soul,  without  sinking  in  or  becoming 
our  own.  I  cannot  complain  of  this  in  our  little 
out-of-the-way  corner  here,  however;  the  advantage  of 
homely,  accustomed  labour  is  that  your  mind  is  free 
and  there  are  moments  when  you  lose  yourself  in  the 
big,  elemental  things  around  you.  Then  as  evening 
falls,  the  end  of  the  "toil  and  heat  of  the  day,”  the  body 
may  be  weary,  but  the  spirit  is  rested  and  refreshed. 
I  never  knew  these  things  before. 

Do  you  know,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  I  looked  into 
myself  to  discover  an  absolute  void  there.  I  could  see 
the  impressions  left  by  those  I  have  loved  and  trusted, 
impressions  which  I  used  to  take  for  my  own  thoughts; 
they  were  like  the  traces  of  writing  on  a  blotting  pad. 
But  of  my  own,  there  was  nothing.  I  realized  then  that 
photographs  and  plans  of  the  most  glorious  edifice 
could  not  replace  the  roughest  and  simplest  structure 
built  with  one’s  own  hands — that  a  crisis  had  come 
which  must  be  faced  squarely.  The  only  thing  left 
was  to  start  all  over,  to  make  and  shape  and  bake 
bricks  one  by  one  with  which  to  build  a  shelter.  This 
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happened  to  me  at  Antigoni,  in  the  very  first  of  our 
exile.  Well — I  have  tried;  all  the  sorrows  and  experi¬ 
ences  which  have  come  to  me  can  be  used  as  tools.  I 
am  a  very  poor  hand  at  it,  but  what  I  build  now  is  at 
least  genuine.  Very  few  things  are  needful,  but  they 
must  be  real,  for  the  real  things  are  solid ;  they  will  not 
bend  to  convenience  or  compromise  or  convention,  they 
will  not  be  gainsaid  or  circumvented. 

*  *  * 

We  now  have  a  homemade  Tour  Eiffel  to  support 
water  tanks  and  the  windmill  which  is  to  pump  our 
water  and  give  us  electric  light.  The  well  is  a  success. 
It  took  many  weary  hours  of  burrowing  and  digging 
deep  under  ground  in  cold  water,  but  it  is  very  deep 
and  the  water  is  plentiful.  We  still  draw  it  in  buckets 
in  the  most  primitive  fashion,  and  have  to  be  careful 
not  to  tumble  in  ourselves,  but  that  will  soon  be  over. 
How  the  boys  managed  the  well  and  the  drains  with¬ 
out  ever  having  learnt  the  business,  I  sometimes  wonder; 
the  windmill  arrangement  is  more  in  the  Eldest’s  line, 
as  he  is  a  good  mechanic,  but  the  building  of  the  tower 
without  scaffolding  or  proper  instruments  made  me 
sick  to  watch,  and  the  digging  of  our  well  made  me 
sorry  for  our  amateur  excavators. 

As  for  the  house,  the  boys  hope  to  have  it  ready  soon 
to  turn  over  to  me  for  the  final  coats  of  paint  on  doors 
and  window  frames.  We  shall  whitewash  all  the  messy 
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things  as  our  Podolian  peasants  do.  When  our  young 
birds  are  sold  and  only  150  ducks  left,  we  shall  all 
be  able  to  rest  for  a  bit.  And  I  can  say  quite  frankly 
to  you  how  tired  I  sometimes  get  of  ducks  and  duck¬ 
lings,  their  smell,  their  appetites,  their  illnesses  and 
sudden  deaths,  their  absurd  accidents  like  drowning 
in  two  inches  of  water  in  the  drinking  trough!  We  are 
paying  a  heavy  price  for  our  inexperience,  and  for  the 
exceptionally  stormy  summer  weather  we  are  now 
having. 

*  *  * 

August  19th. 

Your  photograph  is  up  on  the  wall  near  what  I  call 
my  writing  desk,  and  above,  the  picture  of  the  swan 
with  its  peaceful  ripples  and  its  beauty  and  grace.  This 
bit  of  wall  means  much  to  me;  to  have  your  faces  look¬ 
ing  down  from  it  makes  me  feel  comfortable  and  cozy 
and  in  touch.  There  is  such  an  element  of  security  in 
friendship.  Now  that  to  many  of  us  our  exile  seems 
permanent,  the  struggle  for  life  absorbs  us;  the  sordid 
side  comes  up,  and  the  young  generation,  the  children 
reared  in  exile,  are  different  too,  with  faults  and  qual¬ 
ities  different  from  ours.  My  admiration  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  selfmade  man,  his  virility  and  energy,  has  been 
modified;  the  failures  appeal  to  me  now,  and  are  as  a 
rule  less  hard.  How  little  I  thought  of  this  side  of 
life  in  the  past.  It  is  as  though  we  thought  back  to  a 
life  on  another  planet. 
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This  spring  I  met  a  very  exceptional  priest  of  our 
Church  who  has  done  much  good  work.  In  Sebastopol 
where  my  friends  knew  him,  the  people  loved  him  so 
that  every  time  he  was  arrested  they  mobbed  the  Red 
guards  and  officials  and  freed  him,  until  the  authorities 
sent  him  into  exile.  But  there  he  met  other  exiles  and 
refugees  of  various  types,  and  tried  to  teach  and  explain 
things  to  them.  He  has  followers  as  well  as  enemies 
and  is  a  striking  personality.  I  was  talking  to  him  one 
day  and  said  it  worried  me  to  be  unable  to  walk  steadily. 
A  short  flight  followed  by  weary  crawling  is  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  me,  and  it  is  so  discouraging.  "Well,  just  crawl 
along,  then,”  he  said.  "The  gift  of  soaring  even  for  a 
short  time  is  given  to  few,  and  is  a  gift  to  be  thankful 
for  in  any  degree.  Crawl  along,  but  crawl  toward  Him, 
and  with  all  your  might;  it  is  all  one,  so  long  as  you 
keep  your  direction.” 

He  once  told  us  that  he  could  not  understand  how 
any  Russian  can  still  doubt  miracles,  when  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  them.  He  told  of  a  case  he  knew  of  among 
the  most  destitute  Russians  lately  arrived  in  Paris.  A 
group  of  mothers  and  small  children  shared  a  couple 
of  rooms,  and  as  the  mothers  had  to  go  out  to  work 
every  morning,  they  left  food  and  water  on  a  low  bench 
and  locked  those  poor  babies  in  for  the  whole  day.  One 
of  them  grew  so  anxious  one  day  that  she  asked  for 
leave  to  go  home  and  take  the  children  out  for  a  walk. 
When  alone  with  her  boy  of  five  she  asked  him  if  they 
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were  very  miserable  shut  up  by  themselves  all  day. 
"Why,  no,”  said  the  boy,  "we  all  have  a  delightful 
time.  The  little  Christ  comes  to  us  the  moment  you 
leave  the  house,  and  tells  us  stories  and  teaches  us 
games,  and  we  have  such  fun!  When  you  first  left 
us  we  were  frightened  and  asked  Him  to  come  and 
help,  and  He  came;  and  He  always  comes  now,  the 
very  moment  we  are  left  alone.”  "Do  you  see  Him?” 
she  asked.  "Of  course  not,”  he  answered,  "we  just 
know  He  has  come  in.”  So  those  mites,  the  eldest  of 
whom  is  five,  feel  perfectly  safe  and  have  "such  glori¬ 
ous  fun!”  Father  S —  knows  these  women  and  their 
babies,  as  he  does  most  of  the  poorest  refugees  in  Paris. 
The  well-to-do  parishioners  he  is  inclined  to  be  hard 
on,  but  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  as  things  stand? 
They  are  far  from  numerous  anyway. 

The  degree  of  development  and  understanding  has 
little  to  do  with  a  people’s  faith,  founded  as  it  is  on 
feeling,  not  on  reasoning;  and  so  long  as  the  greatest 
sinner  is  still  a  believer  and  capable  of  repentance, 
there  is  still  hope  for  him.  But  how  about  the  exiles? 
The  young  cannot  live  in  the  past,  nor  wait  for  a  misty 
future.  They  want  present  activity  and  pleasure  and 
an  aim  in  life;  our  standards  seem  old  fashioned  to 
them.  And  many  of  us  have  lost  our  stability,  many 
are  restless  and  inclined  to  resent  their  fate,  very  many 
are  ill  with  underfeeding  and  shattered  nerves,  and 
faced  by  threatened  tuberculosis.  I  fear  those  who  may 
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live  to  go  home  will  be  of  little  use  if  this  lasts  long. 
Some  have  been  ready  to  pay  almost  any  price  for 
the  right  of  going  home  directly,  and  I  find  it  hard 
to  judge  them.  Others  have  tried  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  a  permanent  exile.  The  thought  of  these  is 
most  disturbing  to  me,  for  many  of  them  have  been 
rudely  uprooted  and  are  losing  touch  with  all  that 
stands  for  home,  without  being  assimilated  here.  Others 
among  our  young  people,  those  who  have  remained 
true  and  whose  one  hope  is  to  be  ordained  and  to  serve 
their  Church  and  their  country  as  priests,  have  also  a 
disturbing  quality  of  exaltation  and  mysticism  about 
them,  and  are  in  danger  of  becoming  visionaries  and 
fanatics.  A  true  vocation  is  to  be  desired,  even  at  the 
price  of  martyrdom;  but  even  in  this  religious  fervor  I 
fear  a  touch  of  hysteria.  Such  a  vocation  requires  much 
thought  and  a  long  trial.  But  all  this  is  not  in  our 
hands. 

There  is  something  very  wrong  with  the  present 
stage  of  civilization.  Apart  from  and  outside  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  spirit  reigning  abroad  is  a  subtle 
poison.  Kipling  has  written  a  rather  unorthodox  story 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  in  which  for  some  reason  the  pea¬ 
cock  plays  a  most  prominent  part.  In  the  story  there 
comes  a  moment  when  Adam  has  erected  an  altar  with 
a  mirror  upon  it,  and  worships  himself  therein  daily, 
while  the  peacock  sings  his  praises — a  rather  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  present  times.  For  men  of  science,  spiritual¬ 
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ists,  inventors  and  founders  of  new  religions  are  truly 
erecting  altars  unto  themselves,  seeking  to  worship  God 
in  nature  or  within  themselves,  and  getting  into  the 
most  intricate  mazes  of  thought.  The  idea  of  photo¬ 
graphing  your  soul  or  discovering  its  weight,  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  strength  of  prayer  or  its  vibrations — such  a 
voltage  or  so  many  horse-power — is  but  an  exaggerated 
expression  of  this  mental  condition.  It  is  not  the  old 
materialism,  but  possibly  more  dangerous,  for  material¬ 
ism  never  really  satisfied  man’s  craving. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  Satan  is  successfully  con¬ 
vincing  men  that  he  does  not  exist,  and  is  therefore  not 
to  be  feared.  This  is  the  atmosphere  our  young  exiles 
breathe  and  develop  in,  together  with  the  youth  of  the 
country  they  happen  to  inhabit.  Nothing  very  definite 
or  certain  or  simple  seems  left  for  them  to  hold  on  to. 
I  speak  of  those  who  are  not  under  the  influence  and 
protection  of  the  Church.  They  do  not  serve  God 
though  they  do  not  deny  Him;  they  do  not  consciously 
serve  the  devil,  since  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  myth.  They 
merely  float  in  a  thick  fog  and  have  put  out  all  the 
candles  behind  them  which  used  to  light  the  way,  so 
as  to  see  more  clearly  ahead.  The  result  is  darkness 
and  haziness  in  all  directions. 

I  long  for  a  healthy,  normal  psychology,  strength 
and  endurance  for  them,  rather  than  material  prosperity. 
Yet  were  I  asked  what  my  hopes  for  Russia  are,  I 
should  say,  that  it  should  become  a  truly  Christian 
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state  obedient  to  the  teaching  of  its  Church.  And  I 
should  be  answered  by  many  level-headed  people  that 
such  a  hope  is  emotional  and  deprived  of  common 
sense,  and  that  a  state  cannot  be  Christian.  But  do 
you  not  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
either  live  our  faith  or  lose  it,  and  that  this  is  the  case 
for  a  people  as  well  as  for  an  individual?  I  may  be 
quite  wrong,  but  this  is  what  I  feel  about  it,  and  why  I 
hate  to  see  people  wandering  about  in  a  fog  instead  of 
resolutely  choosing  their  side  and  taking  their  place  in 
the  fight. 

*  *  * 

Here,  things  are  going  so  badly  that  they  can  only 
change  for  the  better.  Cold  nights,  hurricanes,  hourly 
downpours,  hailstorms,  the  whole  place  flooded:  yard 
and  meadow  and  the  birds’  summer  dwellings  and 
shelters.  We  cannot  take  700  ducklings  into  the  house, 
and  they  die  by  dozens  during  every  storm,  all  but  those 
in  full  feather.  I  consulted  a  vet,  and  ” Plus  il  y  en  a. 
plus  ils  crevent,”  was  his  only  comfort.  So  we  repair 
all  the  damages  caused  by  every  storm  and  bury  our 
ducklings  and  try  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  plan  for 
high  and  dry  floors  and  well-drained  buildings  with 
hot  water  pipes  for  heat,  which  we  hope  to  have  ready 
for  next  year,  and  new  ditches  to  drain  our  flooded 
domain — but  for  the  present,  we  are  helpless  and  can 
only  splash  about  in  the  puddles  and  hope  for  a  change 
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of  weather.  Ducks  in  full  feather  seem  to  enjoy  the 
rain,  and  the  sale  of  five  hundred  will  cover  our  winter 
needs;  so  my  boys  work  on,  in  drenched  overalls,  and 
suffer  from  rheumatism,  as  do  all  the  local  inhabitants 
more  or  less.  The  barrack  has  turned  into  a  decent 
grey  stone  house  which  only  needs  a  better  roof  and 
some  ivy  to  look  quite  respectable,  but  now  all  the  out¬ 
buildings  and  duck  quarters  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  And  worst  of  all,  a  hundred  ducks  I  took  so  much 
trouble  to  rear  must  now  be  killed  and  plucked  and  sent 
to  Paris.  Of  course  this  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished,  but  I  had  hoped  to  send  them  off  alive  in 
baskets  with  some  barley  for  the  journey;  but  restaurants 
want  plucked  fowls.  I  shall  certainly  go  for  a  long 
walk  during  the  slaughter,  and  the  boys  hate  the  pros¬ 
pect  as  much  as  I  do. 

Well,  it  is  really  time  to  finish  this  letter  and  take 
up  my  darning,  which  can  still  go  on  in  spite  of  the 
weather.  Another  downpour  this  afternoon — in  all 
my  life  I  have  never  seen  so  much  rain! 

*  *  * 

September  3rd. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  ducks  this  evening — the  first 
batch  for  sale  has  been  sent  to  Paris  this  week,  and  the 
fittest  who  have  survived  will  help  us  face  the  coming 
winter.  In  a  couple  of  months  when  most  of  the  boys 
leave  us,  we  shall  settle  down  quietly,  shut  up  some 
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rooms  and  try  to  keep  the  rest  warm.  We  can  arrange 
a  workshop  where  all  the  things  we  are  short  of  can 
be  made;  a  new  incubator,  shelves  and  shutters  and 
what  not;  mats  too,  from  the  rushes  that  grow  in  our 
ditch.  My  head  is  full  of  plans,  and  if  materials  of 
every  kind  were  less  expensive  I  really  believe  we  could 
fix  up  this  house  with  our  own  hands  to  be  a  credit  to 
anyone.  As  it  is,  old  packing  cases  have  had  to  be 
turned  into  furniture,  except  for  our  little  iron  beds, 
of  course,  which  were  bought  at  a  sale;  and  though  we 
are  very  proud  of  the  result,  I  am  not  sure  than  any¬ 
one  but  ourselves  would  admire  it. 

Your  flower  seeds  and  magazines  arrived  safely,  and 
"Punch”  was  greeted  uproariously  by  the  boys.  I  am 
going  to  prepare  flowerbeds  very  carefully  for  next 
year,  and  now  that  the  west  side  of  the  house  is  quite 
finished  and  the  boys  have  turned  the  corner  with  their 
messes  of  boards  and  ladders  and  cement,  I  have  the 
Refuge  all  to  myself  and  a  good  many  weeks  still  before 
winter  sets  in,  to  work  my  will  there. 

The  new  colour  scheme  for  your  house  sounds  so 
restful.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  room  should  be  restful; 
and  that  a  room  overfilled  with  the  most  precious 
objects  scattered  all  over  it  cannot  be.  That  is  why  a 
picture  gallery  or  exhibition  worries  me;  I  want  a  pic¬ 
ture  to  have  a  room  to  itself,  or  at  least  a  corner,  for  me 
to  enjoy  it  thoroughly;  just  as  Donatello’s  statue  of  St. 
George  in  the  Museum  is  not  quite  the  same  as  while 
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it  stood  in  its  own  niche  outside  of  the  old  church  of  Or 
San  Michele.  I  quite  agree,  too,  about  lived-in,  shabby 
rooms.  Too  much  polish  obscures  the  soul  of  a  room, 
and  is  only  good  for  hotels  where  the  idea  of  perfect 
cleanliness  is  essential.  In  one’s  home,  one’s  own 
familiar  things  should  look  used  and  as  if  they  were 
fulfilling  their  purpose. 

Having  such  things  to  think  of  and  to  remember  is 
a  comfort  to  me  just  now,  for  we  are  certainly  in  need 
of  a  refuge  from  our  own  thoughts  and  affairs.  Since 
last  I  wrote  we  have  had  a  deluge,  our  barrack  on  its 
high  foundations  serving  as  an  Ark.  All  the  rest  was 
flooded — the  roads  leading  to  us  disappeared  under 
water  and  mud,  potatoes  rotted  under  ground,  most  of 
the  barley  was  spoilt  and  could  not  be  even  cut.  From 
our  doorstep  we  sank  into  a  veritable  bog,  ankle  deep 
and  more.  Most  of  this  year’s  work  is  lost,  and  worst 
of  all,  the  store  room  and  "barn”  and  the  homes  of  the 
ducks  were  flooded,  the  result  being  that  all  our  young 
birds  died  except  a  hundred  or  so.  We  lacked  the  cour¬ 
age  to  save  them  by  cramming  all  our  bedrooms  full  of 
them,  and  our  efforts  to  raise  their  floors  by  bringing 
quantities  of  sand,  making  temporary  floors  and  putting 
up  extra  stoves  to  warm  and  dry  them,  failed.  The 
torrents  of  rain  continued  and  the  water  rose  steadily, 
and  our  kitchen  was  filled  with  shipwrecked  ducks.  The 
whole  house  could  not  have  held  half  of  them,  but  of 
course  some  could  have  been  saved  in  our  bedrooms  at 
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the  sacrifice  of  our  bourgeois  instincts  and  prejudices. 
You  really  cannot  make  a  room  clean  after  ducks  have 
lived  in  it;  scrub  as  you  will,  the  smell  clings  to  every 
board.  The  birds  did  not  actually  drown  or  freeze,  but 
caught  chills  in  the  general  state  of  dampness  and 
misery,  and  died  off  rapidly.  Now  that  the  rains  have 
stopped  all  the  survivors  look  so  wretched  that  I  am 
not  sure  how  many  of  them  will  recover. 

Our  first  year  has  ended  disastrously,  and  the  boys 
have  to  face  that  disheartening  fact  after  long,  tiring 
days,  drenched  hour  by  hour,  working  in  a  bog,  fighting 
the  elements.  Of  course  the  choice  of  this  shore  and  this 
particular  low-lying  patch  of  land  was  the  primary 
mistake.  But  last  summer  when  we  first  saw  it,  the 
weather  was  so  fine  and  dry  here  that  we  never  sus¬ 
pected  what  the  climate  could  be  like,  nor  that  our  farm 
behind  that  substantial  dyke  could  be  flooded.  It  prob¬ 
ably  was  a  mistake,  too,  to  start  with  so  small  a  capital, 
but  under  the  circumstances  this  could  not  be  helped. 
We  had  to  buy  cheap  incubators,  which  proved  almost 
worthless,  when  we  should  have  had  a  first  class  one  in 
a  room  properly  built  and  kept  at  an  even  temperature. 
Our  own  eggs  should  be  used  for  hatching,  not  eggs 
which  have  been  subjected  to  transport.  These  things 
one  learns  from  experience ;  in  fact,  this  has  been  a  year 
of  experiences.  We  had  several  hundred  birds  where 
we  hoped  to  have  several  thousand. 

This  year’s  disaster  must  be  faced  and  accepted.  There 
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is  no  doubt  that  it  cripples  us  far  more  than  our  neigh¬ 
bours  who  have  also  suffered  from  the  weather,  but  who 
have  reserves  for  such  emergencies.  Most  of  them  raise 
cattle  and  a  flooded  pasture  is  not  such  a  calamity  as 
a  flooded  poultry  farm.  A  good  thing  for  the  boys  is 
that  they  must  keep  on  working.  Even  if  we  have  to 
sell  the  farm,  it  must  first  be  brought  into  proper  con¬ 
dition,  the  buildings  completed  and  the  harm  done  by 
the  water  repaired.  Of  course  we  are  very  blue,  but 
we  cannot  stop  to  think  how  we  feel,  we  must  keep  on! 
John  and  Sandro  will  be  glad  enough,  I  dare  say,  to 
settle  down  to  their  studies  in  a  small  room  in  the 
quartier  latin  this  winter,  but  until  the  schools  open, 
they  have  much  to  do  here. 

Well — when  I  sit  here  of  an  evening  thinking  or 
writing  to  you,  my  part  in  it  all  seems  very  clear  and 
simple.  While  the  boys  had  hopes  of  success  and 
believed  that  hard  work  was  all  that  was  necessary, 
they  were  happy  and  contented  in  this  barrack,  even 
as  it  was  at  first.  But  to  stand  failure  and  floods  and 
disappointment  well,  after  having  worked  so  hard,  is 
quite  a  different  matter.  It  may  be  a  mistake  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  but  somehow  that  matters  little 
to  me,  since  we  have  so  little  to  lose.  Should  we  fail 
completely  and  have  to  scatter  in  search  of  work,  I 
should  still  feel  that  the  time  spent  here  will  not  have 
been  wholly  wasted;  it  has  done  more  for  the  boys  than 
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they  know,  were  it  only  the  clean,  salt-windblown  life 
and  the  fact  of  having  a  home.  To  see  my  boys  almost 
their  old  selves  again  is  enough  to  make  me  grateful 
for  this  life,  failure  and  all.  They  have  certainly  not 
made  a  fortune  yet,  but  they  have  taken  care  of  me  and 
worked  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  which  means  more. 
My  own  difficulties  are  of  a  very  different  order;  not  to 
lose  one’s  temper  or  let  little  things  ruffle  one,  never  to 
say  "I  told  you  so!”  when  one  has  happened  to  turn 
out  a  true  prophet,  never  to  croak,  but  always  to  meet 
them  with  a  smile  even  when  the  kitchen  stove  will  not 
burn  and  the  coal  is  wet  and  the  roof  leaks  down  one’s 
neck — when  it  comes  to  keeping  it  up  in  practise,  well, 
my  dear,  I  am  nowhere!  I  growl  and  fuss  and  snap 
and  then  repent  at  leisure.  It  all  comes  back  to  the 
same  old  question  of  keeping  one’s  own  inner  chambers 
clean;  the  trouble  is  that  you  can  never  get  straight 
for  good  by  one  effort  or  sacrifice;  before  you  know 
where  you  are,  the  same  battle  has  to  be  fought  all  over 
again.  And  here,  we  have  not  even  the  spiritual  sup¬ 
port  of  living  near  a  church. 

All  this  reminds  me  that  my  inclination  to  sympathize 
with  those  who  fail  may  come  from  personal  experience, 
and  watching  our  efforts  here  result  so  often  in  mistakes 
and  bad  luck.  But  now  that  I  have  used  you  as  a  safety- 
valve  once  more,  I  had  better  go  to  bed,  so  as  to  be  up 
early  and  ready  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  I  wonder  if 
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I  shall  still  be  turning  over  new  leaves  if  I  live  till 
eighty? 

*  *  * 

September  17  th. 

I  am  afraid  my  last  letter  was  a  bit  dejected.  A 
week’s  bright  sunshine  has  made  me  feel  more  cheerful 
upon  all  subjects,  and  after  all,  we  each  have  our  little 
immediate  tasks  and  must  not  worry  about  what  we  can¬ 
not  mend.  I  was  laid  up  for  a  bit  with  a  bad  cough, 
which  gave  me  an  enforced  rest  and  time  to  think,  and 
there  are  many  things  sadder,  I  realize,  than  the  pre¬ 
mature  death  of  ducks,  perhaps  even  harder  than  the 
physical  needs  and  troubles  of  refugees. 

I  have  been  going  on  with  the  flowerbeds  of  the 
Refuge  and  we  hope  to  make  some  frames  for  forcing. 
Half  our  drainage  work  for  the  half-acre  used  by  the 
birds  has  been  accomplished;  the  surviving  ducks  are 
growing  sleek  and  fat  in  the  field  where  our  barley  grew 
and  where  much  grain  has  remained  in  the  stubble. 
The  land  is  repaying  us  for  our  work  and  now  that  it 
has  dried,  we  see  how  much  is  left  in  the  way  of 
potatoes,  cabbages,  carrots  and  beets  which  can  be 
salvaged.  Digging  in  the  garden,  I  feel  the  warm  sun¬ 
shine  getting  into  my  very  bones  and  warming  me  right 
through. 

The  boys  have  also  finished  the  walls  and  built  on 
a  new  room  for  the  incubators  which  adjoins  theirs  by 
a  door,  so  that  they  can  watch  the  thermometer  with- 
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out  leaving  the  house.  Bad  as  the  year  has  been,  there 
is  this  to  be  said:  our  old  barracks  cost  6000  francs  plus 
its  transport  and  the  cement  which  was  used  on  it.  As 
it  now  stands  no  one  could  undertake  to  build  it  for 
40,000  francs,  and  when  we  can  put  in  1000  more  to 
replace  the  present  roof  by  slates,  the  house  will  be  a 
really  human  habitation  and  its  price  doubled  or  trebled 
by  the  boys’  work.  We  have  learned,  too,  that  breed¬ 
ing  ducks  here  for  the  Amiens  and  Paris  markets  is  a 
good  thing  and  can  be  made  profitable  under  certain 
conditions.  So  perhaps  the  year  has  not  been  entirely 
lost,  after  all. 

Speaking  of  material  things,  I  wonder  why  so  many 
of  us  Russians  fail.  Is  it  inefficiency  only,  or  are  we 
not  destined  to  succeed  in  exile?  One  of  your  American 
correspondents  says  in  a  recent  magazine  article  that 
Russian  refugees  all  over  the  world  are  broken  people 
and  can  be  of  no  further  account  in  the  question  of 
Russia’s  future.  Well,  I  believe,  and  it  is  a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  me,  that  Russia’s  future  does  not  depend  on  the 
welfare  or  survival  of  a  few  hundred  thousands  of  us. 
It  is  for  us  exiles  that  I  fear  the  consequences  of  losing 
touch  with  our  country.  We  certainly  have  not  the 
solidarity  and  endurance  of  the  Jews,  and  we  are  scatter¬ 
ing  more  and  more  instead  of  forming  into  colonies 
with  a  church  and  a  national  school  in  each.  Church 
is  now  our  one  link  with  home,  for  there  too,  in  the 
peoples’  hearts  and  consciences,  nothing  else  is  left 
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standing.  All  through  their  sins  and  downfall,  their 
suffering  and  expiation,  the  people  at  home  have  still 
clung  to  their  church,  and  this  many  of  us  still  have 
in  common  with  them.  Religious  persecution  and  com¬ 
promises  like  the  "Living  Church”  have  failed,  and 
the  civil  authorities  must  recognize  the  strength  of  this 
factor  in  the  people — passive,  but  deep  rooted  and 
lasting. 

*  *  * 


October. 

Things  are  very  quiet  here  now.  John  and  Sandro 
have  left  and  are  sharing  a  room  in  Paris  close  to  the 
lnstitut  Psychologique  and  the  Haute  Ecole  de 
Journalisme,  and  Dim  and  Andrick  are  settled  at  their 
respective  schools.  The  Eldest  and  my  nephew  who 
form  my  family  at  present  are  trying  experiments  at 
building  a  sort  of  cement  stove.  I  trust  they  will  not 
burn  the  house  down  in  the  process.  They  have  plenty 
of  work  before  them,  for  in  our  haste  to  do  the  essential 
things,  nothing  is  quite  finished;  and  finishing  things  is 
just  what  takes  time  and  trouble.  Mending  ceilings,  for 
instance;  making  windows  and  doors  fit  better,  and 
making  handles  and  hinges.  The  new  stoves  are  to 
have  pipes  and  boilers  for  heating  water;  the  boys  are 
ambitious  enough  to  aspire  to  a  bath,  a  cemented  affair 
laid  out  with  tiles.  Many  things  ought  to  come  before 
such  luxuries  as  that — still,  it  is  well  to  dream. 

The  equinoxes  gave  us  a  little  trouble,  but  our 
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ditches  are  finished  now,  and  a  flood  no  longer  to  be 
feared.  Altogether,  September  was  fine  and  sunny  and 
made  us  all  feel  more  cheerful. 

As  for  me  I  have  a  boxful  of  ragged  clothes  of 
every  size  and  shape  to  sort  and  turn  into  serviceable 
objects.  I  sew  very  badly  too,  but  that  cannot  be  helped. 
I  am  also  in  the  midst  of  digging  and  manuring  and  feel 
that  uninteresting  vegetables  are  destined  to  leave  me 
little  leisure  for  beloved  flowers. 

There  is  much  talk  of  the  day  drawing  near  when 
Russian  emigres  will  have  to  naturalize  or  go  back  to 
their  country.  I  prefer  to  put  off  thinking  of  this 
dilemma. 

*  *  * 

November  4th. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  wonderful  even  in  my  time,  though  I 
do  not  recall  the  name  of  the  conductor.  My  Father 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  hearing  it  when  he  was 
in  the  Diplomatic  Corps  in  Washington,  and  always 
took  me  with  him.  Koussevitsky  we  all  know  of,  from 
the  Petrograd  Symphony  Concerts,  although  I  have 
never  met  him  personally. 

The  aristocracy  of  Boston  is  to  me  very  real  and 
genuine — much  more  so  than  many  aristocracies  en 
pleine  decadence.  Its  one  failing  to  my  mind  is  that 
like  every  aristocracy  it  fails  quite  to  understand  vulgar 
people,  and  you  will  agree  that  some  of  these  are  true 
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ladies  and  gentlemen  at  heart  under  a  vulgar  shell, 
while  some  aristocrats  are  not.  There  is  inside  and  out¬ 
side  vulgarity.  An  exclusive  society  or  set  is  apt  to 
grow  cramped  and  narrow,  but  the  old-fashioned  austere 
people  have  a  charming  narrowness.  The  dilettante 
cosmopolitan  modern  type  is  the  human  being  whom  I 
find  it  most  difficult  to  get  on  with,  the  one  who  can 
take  nothing  seriously  and  has  no  personality — merely 
imitative.  Paris  has  many  such. 

Some  day  when  time  is  more  plentiful  than  at  present, 
I  mean  to  recall  those  old  days  in  Washington  and 
write  them  down  for  you,  though  it  will  be  a  far  cry 
from  this  present  primitive  abode  of  mine! 

We  are  having  cold,  sunny  weather  after  a  period  of 
storms  which  all  but  submerged  us  again.  The  house  is 
rather  cold,  but  everything  stands  fast,  and  when  all 
our  winter  arrangements  are  completed  we  shall  be 
able  to  face  the  short  season  of  frosts  very  well.  A 
comfortable  warm  kennel  is  being  built  just  now  for  our 
dog,  which  has  momentarily  taken  our  minds  off  more 
necessary  work. 

I  have  taken  to  feeding  the  birds  out  of  my  window  in 
the  early  morning  which  answers  very  well  in  dry 
weather,  and  shields  me  from  the  east  wind.  Those 
birds  are  hungry  at  dawn,  and  I  cannot  keep  them 
waiting  till  I  dress,  and  neuralgia  is  the  consequence  of 
going  out  before  dressing,  so  I  have  arrived  at  this 
lazy  expedient. 
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I  have  asked  my  husband  to  hunt  for  translating  in 
Paris  with  which  I  can  occupy  my  long  evenings  this 
winter. 

*  *  * 

November  28th. 

I  made  a  little  trip  to  Paris  where  rooms  are  kept 
warm,  and  took  cold  here  on  coming  back,  but  I  have 
plenty  to  occupy  me  indoors.  T.  has  sent  me  some 
things  to  translate,  and  I  had  been  rather  starved  in 
that  way  and  therefore  enjoyed  the  work  immensely.  I 
began  by  finding  out  that  I  had  forgotten  the  English 
tongue!  T.’s  stuff  had  nothing  to  do  with  ducks,  you 
see,  and  I  had  no  dictionary  and  felt  that  my  mind  was 
a  blank.  Then  by  slow  degrees  words  would  material¬ 
ize  and  their  precise  meaning  grow  clear — words  that 
I  had  read  and  spoken  before  the  duck-era.  It  was 
fascinating:  first  the  struggle  with  the  idea  itself,  then 
with  the  mode  of  expression.  An  exciting  hunt  through 
my  mind  for  words  filled  my  day  and  was  shared  by 
the  Eldest,  who  would  come  up  to  my  window  and  call 
out  a  word  at  me,  in  the  midst  of  his  work  outside. 

And  this  is  not  all!  There  is  a  Madame  V.,  one  of 
the  best  Russian  translators,  who  knows  many  authors 
and  editors,  whose  hands  are  full  of  work.  She  has 
seen  a  short  translation  of  mine,  and  has  offered  me 
delightful  work — a  book  of  Russian  legends,  and  I 
may  take  my  own  time  about  it,  doing  my  very  best. 
Think  of  the  joy  of  translating  our  own  national  stories 
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and  legends  instead  of  reports  and  statistics.  I  have 
asked  my  husband  to  beg,  borrow  or  steal  a  dictionary 
for  me. 

I  was  in  a  Russian  bookshop  in  Paris,  with  a  very 
light  purse  and  a  distinct  longing  to  buy  up  the  whole 
shop.  Then  I  made  a  discovery:  at  the  door  of  another 
shop  close  by,  under  an  awning,  stood  a  row  of  baskets 
full  of  old  books,  marked  50  centimes,  1  franc  and  2 
francs.  The  50-centime  volumes  were  too  filthy  to 
touch,  but  the  2-franc  basket  afforded  me  an  exciting 
hunt  and  several  finds,  which  all  my  family  here  are  still 
enjoying.  That  is  another  advantage  the  real  peasants 
have  over  us:  they  want  the  things  they  need,  whereas 
we  are  always  wanting  one  thing  and  needing  another. 

The  new  barn  is  ready,  and  in  a  corner  of  it,  under 
a  good  sized  window,  the  Eldest  has  arranged  his 
little  workshop  and  all  his  tools  for  working  in  metal. 
This  affords  him  great  pleasure,  and  when  he  gets 
through  all  the  door  handles  and  other  needs  for  the 
farm,  he  may  be  able  to  make  things  that  will  sell  here. 
Of  course  one  can  never  compete  with  factory-made 
stuff,  but  some  new  contrivance  for  fishing  or  garden¬ 
ing  might  sell  among  the  local  inhabitants.  There  is 
at  least  a  chance  of  a  bit  of  pocket  money  that  way, 
as  there  may  be  also  in  my  translating.  Apart  from 
the  practical  results,  too,  there  will  be  the  " travail 
attrayant”  for  each  of  us  to  fall  back  on  after  getting 
through  the  "travail  penible.”  We  all  want  a  little 
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private  workshop,  don’t  we?  So  few  of  us  can  earn  our 
bread  by  the  work  we  love  best. 

Even  when  things  are  most  difficult  here  and  we  are 
prone  to  grumble  at  being  chained  to  this  patch  of  land, 
we  realize  that  it  has  proved  a  blessing  and  that  we 
may  pull  through.  By  pulling  through  I  do  not  mean 
being  well  off,  but  reaching  the  point  where  the  farm  is 
able  to  feed,  warm  and  clothe  us  to  a  certain  degree, 
besides  giving  us  shelter.  Of  course  we  are  too  many 
here,  and  of  course  we  ought  all  to  live  in  one  room, 
round  one  stove  and  one  lamp,  instead  of  enjoying  a 
little  privacy  and  lighting  our  fires  when  it  freezes — 
we  have  a  little  fire  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evenings 
in  our  little  iron  stoves,  and  hot  water  too.  The  trouble 
is  that  we  are  only  sham  peasants  after  all,  and  cannot 
yet  form  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  with  the  chickens 
as  real  ones  do.  Luckily,  after  a  spell  of  cold  weather 
we  always  have  a  few  mild  days  to  thaw  in,  and  they 
save  coal  and  comfort  us. 

By  all  of  which  you  will  see  that  I  have  got  safely 
through  my  autumn  attack  of  the  blues! 

*  *  * 

{Early  in  December.) 

Your  letter  left  me  such  a  cozy  feeling  of  having 
spent  an  evening  with  you  and  the  black  kitten.  In 
return  I  enclose  some  extracts  from  my  last  translation 
of  old  Russian  legends.  Many  of  them  date  from  the 
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times  when  Russian  pilgrims  returned  home  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  Byzance  and  told  people  in  their  villages 
what  they  had  seen  in  Santa  Sophia.  Some  of  them  are 
good  and  true  to  the  old  spirit,  others  I  like  less;  but 
for  Russians  there  is  something  very  taking  about  the 
book.  There  are  stories  in  which  dragons  and  monsters 
and  the  coming  of  Antichrist  are  rather  jumbled  up. 
And  then  every  favorite  saint  is  drawn  as  living  in 
Russia — sometimes  in  Palestine  or  Byzance,  but  usually 
in  Russia,  with  the  old  familiar  Russian  background, 
and  none  enquire  too  deeply  into  the  historical  facts 
on  the  subject.  Folklore  is  so  vague  in  its  outlines,  yet 
so  very  definite  in  its  meaning.  In  putting  these  things 
into  English  it  is  hard  to  know  whether  they  express 
anything  beyond  a  rather  childish  version  of  an  old 
legend.  In  Russian  they  do;  but  I  have  struggled  with 
them  so  long  that  I  am  quite  muddled.  The  idea  of 
Our  Lady  wishing  to  leave  Paradise  and  come  down  to 
help  sinners  on  earth  and  in  hell,  is,  I  believe,  one 
peculiar  to  the  Russian  people,  and  one  never  feels 
sure  precisely  where  the  teaching  of  the  Church  stops 
and  popular  beliefs  begin. 

We  have  had  several  very  cold  days  and  frosts  at 
night,  and  we  also  nearly  had  a  tragedy.  We  had 
always  thought  of  one  day  having  a  proper  stove,  but 
had  in  the  meantime  put  up  one  of  these  cheap  iron 
cylinder  affairs  which  cost  twenty-five  francs,  grow  red- 
hot  and  go  out  promptly.  This  contrivance  stands  in  my 
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husband’s  room,  and  mine  and  another  next  to  it  get 
some  warmth  from  it  and  from  the  kitchen  on  the  other 
side.  Now  all  the  partition-walls  are  of  wood,  dry 
boards.  We  were  very  cold  and  piled  coal  into  the 
would-be  stove,  with  the  result  that  the  wall  just 
behind  it  took  fire  and  the  boards  had  to  be  pulled  down 
and  put  out.  I  am  very  thankful  that  the  Eldest  was  at 
home  when  the  fire  broke  out.  Naturally  this  part 
of  the  house  had  to  do  without  any  fire  after  that.  I 
am  supposed  to  like  cold  rooms,  but  there  is  a  limit. 
Well, — he  has  gone  to  town  now  to  choose  a  small 
stove — a  real  one — for  the  need  is  immediate  and  press¬ 
ing.  We  are  expecting  him  home  with  the  greatest 
impatience  and  hope  to  have  it  up  to-morrow.  Frosts 
are  only  occasional  here  and  rarely  hold  more  than  a 
week  at  a  time,  but  north  winds  are  frequent.  By  the 
time  this  letter  reaches  you,  the  new  stove  will  have 
become  an  old  friend,  I  hope;  the  very  thought  of  it 
warms  me. 

The  kitchen  should  be  the  living  room  by  rights, 
if  we  are  to  pattern  ourselves  on  the  local  custom,  but 
ours  is  put  to  so  many  uses!  Favorite  birds  and  sick 
birds  live  there,  linen  is  washed  and  dried,  ducks 
plucked  before  packing,  ducks’  food  prepared.  It  is  so 
full  of  miscellaneous  objects,  all  particularly  necessary  at 
the  moment,  that  I  have  given  up  my  dream  of  a  kit¬ 
chen-sitting  room,  cheerful,  cozy  and  neat.  It  does  not 
work  on  this  farm,  and  I  have  given  up  the  struggle. 
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Better  be  untidy  and  peaceful.  The  place  is  not  really 
dirty,  but  you  know  what  I  mean.  I  have  to  feel  very 
cold  before  I  take  my  work  there,  and  then  cannot  find 
a  quiet  corner. 

Since  the  late  threatenings  of  the  Communists  in 
France,  the  clergy  here  have  begun  a  campaign  against 
it.  The  Cure  here  has  terrified  all  the  farmers  and 
citizens  of  Le  Crotoy  by  telling  them  of  the  danger; 
that  Russia’s  lot  awaits  them  if  they  remain  passive. 
The  same  has  probably  taken  place  in  other  parishes. 
The  people  are  startled,  uneasy,  rather  angry,  and  at 
a  loss  what  to  do.  The  French  provinces  are  certainly 
not  prepared  to  accept  communism;  the  North  is  still 
very  Catholic  and  therefore  safe,  but  the  propaganda 
is  beginning  to  be  felt.  Personally  we  have  little  to 
fear;  should  they  take  away  our  remaining  ducks,  the 
tragedy  would  not  be  great  and  we  have  nothing  to 
lose  or  hide.  There  is  a  question,  however,  which  means 
very  much  to  me  and  to  many  Russians.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  sequestered  our  Church  in  Paris.  It  has  not 
been  closed  as  yet,  but  there  are  to  be  legal  proceedings 
to  establish  the  question  of  whom  the  Church  belongs 
to — the  Russian  government,  or  the  parish.  It  was 
built  with  private  offerings,  but  the  Emperor  Alexander 
II  gave  a  considerable  sum  as  a  private  individual  and 
parishioner.  Still  this  donation  is  a  point  Moscow 
insists  upon.  The  Church  means  the  house  too  which 
shelters  the  Metropolitan  and  the  clergy. 
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Moscow  cares  little  for  played-out  refugees  individ¬ 
ually,  with  very  few  exceptions,  but  churches  and 
schools  it  aims  at  everywhere.  They  fear  the  Spirit, 
not  the  People.  They  will  find  it  rising,  however 
violently  suppressed  at  home,  and  it  is  not  for  Russia 
but  for  the  emigration  itself  that  these  measures  are 
to  be  feared,  for  they  hasten  the  disintegration  which 
threatens  us.  In  Berlin  when  the  Church  was  closed, 
Divine  service  was  held  in  private  houses.  It  was  then 
that  the  Metropolitan  moved  from  Berlin  to  Paris  and 
bought  at  a  sale  the  property  which  had  belonged 
before  to  a  German  Protestant  school  and  church, 
sequestered  property.  Some  American  friends  helped 
him  to  make  the  first  payment  last  winter,  now  the 
next  one  is  due  and  our  emigres  are  collecting  what  they 
can  among  themselves,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the 
poorer  they  are,  the  more  responsive.  People  bring 
their  trinkets  and  whatever  they  have  saved,  while 
many  of  those  who  are  better  off  criticise  the  whole 
idea. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  a  theological  school  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  France,  I  should  say  that  it  is,  since  our  priests 
grow  old,  and  many  young  men  with  a  vocation  are 
in  need  of  training.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
second  parish,  a  church  legally  quite  safe  from  any 
steps  Moscow  can  take,  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  all 
Russians  who  are  still  Russian.  These  two  questions: 
the  fate  of  the  old  Church  and  the  results  of  the  Metro- 
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politan’s  endeavors  toward  a  new  one,  are  to  me  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

To  return  to  the  national  ideals  I  have  spoken  of  so 
often  to  you,  I  cannot  see  them  practically  applied, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world;  but  I  do  believe  that 
to  originate  and  diffuse  thoughts,  spiritual  currents  and 
tendencies  is  of  extreme  importance.  This  can  be  done 
simply  by  being  true  to  one’s  own  convictions,  in  one’s 
own  private  life.  The  rest  is  beyond  our  ken.  I  share 
the  thought  that  Russia  as  we  understand  the  word  can 
exist  wherever  there  are  Russians  faithful  to  her,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  space,  and  that  it  depends  on  Russian 
exiles  themselves  not  to  lose  Russia.  If  you  take  a 
country  as  an  individual  with  its  body  and  its  soul, 
this  is  true.  Distance  is  a  relative  thing.  Here  am  I, 
writing  of  the  things  I  think  of  and  care  about  to  you, 
while  I  may  feel  miles  and  miles  away  from  a  person 
sitting  opposite  me  at  the  same  table.  As,  however, 
we  are  limited  by  time  and  space  and  our  bodies  and 
other  lesser  things,  we  always  bump  up  against  hard 
facts  in  the  midst  of  the  most  satisfying  flights,  and 
have  to  face  them  because  they  have  such  sharp  corners. 
This  will  always  be  the  case  and  must  be  made  the 
best  of,  and  here  is  where  a  sense  of  humour  is  of  great 
help,  is  it  not? 

*  *  * 

Christmas  Eve,  1924. 

Our  youngsters  will  be  home  to-morrow,  and  that 
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will  be  the  end  of  letter-writing  or  doing  anything  sen¬ 
sible  for  a  week  or  so.  My  translations  have  been  giv- 
ing  me  some  trouble,  because  I  do  not  see  how  old 
Russian  legends  can  be  rendered  into  the  most  suitable 
language.  A  literal  translation  means  all  the  repeti¬ 
tions  and  curious  forms  of  expression;  but  in  olden 
times  the  troubadours  and  English  palmers  who  told 
tales  of  the  Holy  Land  hardly  used  the  language  of  a 
modern  novel.  I  have  dim  memories  of  Chaucer,  and 
that  might  be  the  right  thing  if  I  could  do  it. 

The  cement  chimney  I  told  you  about  proved  a  bitter 
disappointment.  It  smoked  violently,  and  will  only 
burn  in  a  proper  house  with  a  proper  brick  funnel  or 
whatever  one  calls  the  superstructure,  far  taller  than 
we  can  manage  here.  So  after  coaxing  it  for  two  days 
and  feeling  very  cold  in  smoke-filled  rooms,  we  had  to 
replace  it  by  another  iron  stove,  very  ugly  but  most 
admirable.  This  stands  in  a  corner  of  our  living  room 
and  warms  the  dining  room  next  door.  My  room  was 
still  very  damp  and  cold,  so  the  boys  have  cut  a  square 
hole  in  my  wall  opposite  to  the  stove,  and  made  a  kind 
of  door  to  close  this  hole  if  I  wish.  I  have  never  in  all 
my  life  seen  anything  like  it,  but  it  is  most  satisfactory, 
and  to  feel  warm  is  a  novel  and  very  pleasant  experi¬ 
ence.  I  can  open  my  trapdoor,  heat  water  on  the  stove 
and  wash  before  the  fire,  or  else  stick  my  feet  through 
the  door  and  toast  them  to  my  heart’s  content;  but  I 
must  admit  that  it  is  not  lovely  to  look  upon,  and  the 
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view  from  the  other  side  of  an  unaccountable  pair  of 
feet  protruding  through  the  wall  is  hardly  decorative. 
But  the  problem  of  heating  our  rooms  with  as  few 
stoves  as  possible  is  solved,  and  the  rooms  tight  and 
comfortable  for  the  winter.  As  a  result,  the  weather 
has  of  course  become  much  warmer,  but  it  is  as  well  to 
have  the  work  done  before  Christmas. 

*  *  * 

January  7  th,  1923. 

Christmas! — a  real  one  this  year,  too.  I  have  had 
such  a  splendid  time  with  my  youngsters  during  their 
holidays!  A  Christmas  tree,  in  a  box  full  of  earth  so  as 
to  plant  it  the  very  next  day  in  the  Refuge;  lots  of 
oranges  and  sweets,  roast  duck  and  salad  of  our  own 
raising,  coal  to  keep  the  house  warm,  and  above  all, 
the  delight  of  being  all  together  again.  Now  they  are 
back  at  school,  and  I  have  time  to  take  up  my  pen  and 
tell  you  about  it. 

Of  course,  lucre  is  never  very  plentiful  with  us,  and 
various  necessary  trips  to  Paris  with  all  their  attendant 
expenses  had  made  us  wonder  how  the  boys  were  to 
come  home  for  Christmas.  Then  an  unexpected  bit 
came  in,  and  we  decided  to  have  a  very  good  time!  A 
warm  blanket  for  each  and  strong  boots  and  warm 
socks,  one  excellent  cigar  for  the  Eldest,  and  a  diction¬ 
ary  for  me,  and  even  another  book  or  two  for  us  all 
to  share. 
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Then  my  husband  came  down  from  Paris  after  a  very 
long  absence  so  as  to  make  it  a  real  reunion,  and  on  his 
way  to  the  station  to  meet  his  father  the  Eldest  looked 
in  at  the  post  office  and  found  your  parcel.  He  brought 
it  home  with  his  father’s  valise  and  our  supper  in  a 
complete  jumble.  We  had  quite  a  festival:  an  oukha 
(a  Russian  soup  made  of  fish  with  bits  of  potato  in  it) , 
a  beef  steak,  fried  potatoes,  cabbage,  dried  figs  and 
coffee.  Then  we  cleared  the  table,  lit  cigarettes,  put  on 
coal  as  the  weather  is  cold,  and  gathering  round  the 
lamp,  opened  your  parcel.  1  wish  you  could  have  seen 
us  at  it.  Never  since  my  childhood  have  I  enjoyed 
unwrapping  a  surprise  so  much.  The  green  papers 
and  Christmas  cards  all  looked  so  wonderfully  cozy. 
The  customs  officials  had  kept  the  box  for  a  long  time 
but  did  it  no  harm  in  the  end. 

After  examining  the  contents  of  the  little  parcels  we 
came  to  the  cross-word  puzzle  book,  and  the  Eldest  and 
his  cousin  settled  down  to  the  first  puzzle,  while  I  said  I 
would  leave  this  occupation  to  them  till  I  got  through 
my  last  translation.  But  I  heard  them  discussing  words 
and  letters,  and  was  led  to  offer  a  suggestion  which 
happened  to  be  a  fortunate  one.  Then  we  all  went 
completely  mad  and  got  to  bed  at  impossible  hours  of 
the  night,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  quite  absurdly.  And 
now  I  really  must  keep  those  books  under  lock  and  key 
till  all  the  day’s  work  is  properly  finished,  or  there  will 
be  nothing  done  on  this  farm.  It  is  a  virulent  catching 
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disease,  a  form  of  mania,  I  believe,  and  we  have  all 
caught  it!  My  husband  took  it  a  fortnight  ago  when  ill 
in  Paris,  over  some  puzzles  in  one  of  the  English  papers 
he  reads,  so  he  was  the  most  experienced  member  of 
our  mad  family.  Is  it  a  passing  madness  or  a  lasting 
one?  Very  fascinating,  at  any  rate.  The  children’s 
book  we  got  through  quickly  and  I  shall  keep  it  for 
the  younger  boys  to  do  over  again.  The  other  will 
give  us  plenty  of  occupation  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
and  it  is  wonderful  practise  for  our  English.  My  feeble 
vocabulary  ought  to  revive  quickly  by  its  aid. 

During  the  twenty-four  hours  when  we  were  all  here 
together  we  called  a  family  council  and  sat  down  with 
a  pencil  and  paper  to  figure  things  out.  Our  bit  of 
land  is  evidently  swamped  by  rains  periodically,  and 
for  this  reason  people  more  experienced  than  we  were 
would  not  buy  this  farm  for  raising  poultry;  neither 
ducklings  nor  chickens  can  flourish  in  the  damp,  and 
the  only  really  dry  place  in  all  seasons  is  the  house, 
because  the  floors  are  half  a  metre  above  ground.  The 
walls  want  another  hot  summer  like  our  first  to  dry 
them  through  and  through,  but  it  is  still  dry  enough 
for  young  birds.  Now  the  youngsters  have  a  large  room 
which  they  only  use  in  the  holidays;  so  we  have  made 
up  our  minds  to  the  very  thing  I  considered  unendur¬ 
able,  and  ducklings  and  chicks  under  six  weeks  old 
are  to  be  given  this  room  to  be  born  and  reared  in, 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  house,  with  a  door  made 
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through  the  outer  wall  to  enable  them  to  go  out  on 
fine  sunny  days.  The  boys  are  to  live  elsewhere  together 
as  best  they  may.  It  will  be  an  incentive  to  keep  the 
bird-enfants  as  clean  as  they  possibly  can  be  kept,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  diey  will  squeak  and  smell  all 
over  the  house!  I  have  stopped  protesting,  because  it 
is  unreasonable  to  risk  another  disastrous  year,  and 
now  that  we  must  begin  over  again  very  modestly,  we 
really  should  do  anything  that  will  better  conditions. 
It  is  a  question  of  three  or  four  months’  incubation  and 
early  rearing,  and  it  is  easier  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
beastly  birds  indoors.  If  we  fail  with  them  again,  we 
must  turn  the  whole  hectare  into  a  kitchen  garden. 

There  is  an  element  of  cheer  in  the  fact  that  the 
worst  of  the  winter  will  be  over  by  the  middle  of  this 
month;  this  latitude  and  longitude  differ  rather  mark¬ 
edly  from  Russia!  Already  we  have  longer  light,  rather 
better  weather,  and  will  soon  be  preparing  the  garden 
for  spring. 

I  shall  draw  the  house  for  you  some  day  when  it  is 
warmer.  Very  little  remains  to  remind  one  of  the  three 
boarded  shanties,  barracks  or  sheds — I  hardly  know 
what  to  call  them — which  we  originally  bought. 

*  *  * 

I  have  been  rather  tired  and  hustled  and  hurried  by 
my  work  during  the  past  year.  When  all  the  boys  except 
the  Eldest  and  my  nephew  left  us,  I  felt  lonely  and 
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lost.  So  few  human  beings  and  birds  left,  so  little 
housework,  and  so  many  stormy  days  when  outdoor 
work  is  impossible.  The  whole  place  seemed  to  go  to 
sleep  and  grew  silent  and  strange  all  of  a  sudden. 
The  boys  took  over  drawing  water  from  the  well  and 
fetching  the  milk.  After  tidying  up  and  sweeping  in 
the  morning — the  whole  house  is  not  a  vast  job — I  was 
left  to  face  a  pile  of  mending  in  my  own  room,  and  felt 
stale,  flat  and  unprofitable.  Missing  the  youngsters 
was  probably  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for  every  free  moment 
of  mine  had  formerly  belonged  to  them.  And  let  me 
tell  you  that  I  am  not  a  successful  peasant  woman.  I 
wear  sabots  and  a  big  blue  apron,  but  have  to  strain  my 
strength  to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  what  a  real  work¬ 
ing  woman  of  my  age  does  with  very  little  effort  or 
outlay  of  energy  on  all  the  farms  about  us  here.  I 
have  improved,  but  a  day’s  digging  still  gives  me  a 
backache  and  makes  me  feel  asthmatic  and  inefficient. 
So,  though  leisure  and  rest  upset  me — "I’homme  est 
un  animal  d’ habitude” — I  shall  let  the  boys  work  while 
I  merely  fuss  about  for  a  time. 

For  I  suddenly  understood  that  the  time  for  recuper¬ 
ating  has  come  and  that  I  stand  in  need  of  it.  So  I  have 
settled  down  to  a  new  and  rather  lazy  life:  get  up  later, 
stop  work  at  a  given  time  and  give  myself  time  to  read 
and  think.  Work  will  begin  soon  enough,  but  just 
now  I  can  afford  to  slacken  the  physical  strain  and  lay 
in  stores. 
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So  it  seems  as  if  I  could  finally  turn  my  attention  to 
something  which  I  promised  to  do  for  you — write  down 
a  sort  of  history  of  my  memories,  drawing  as  it  were  a 
series  of  pictures  for  you  of  our  old  life.  You  knew 
me  first  in  Constantinople,  soon  after  the  complete 
break  with  home  had  been  made,  and  before  I  had 
recovered  sufficiently  from  that  rude  uprooting  to  accept 
and  begin  a  new  life.  I  could  hardly  have  borne  to 
think  in  detail  of  it  all  then.  But  now,  there  are  various 
factors  which  influence  me  to  try  to  put  my  memories 
of  the  past  in  coherent  order.  First,  because  I  realize 
that  the  old  life  in  Russia  can  never  come  back,  and 
that  our  children  growing  up  in  exile  can  never  know 
what  I  have  known  at  first  hand.  There  has  been  a 
complete  break,  the  end  of  the  old  life;  and  yet  there 
was  so  much  in  the  old  Russia  which  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  lost  forever.  A  former  culture  is  being  buried 
over  now,  but  it  must,  after  a  period  of  time,  be 
excavated  again  if  the  history  of  our  country  is  to  be 
complete.  Just  as  the  World  War  was  the  end  and 
the  beginning  of  an  epoch,  so  the  revolution  and  over¬ 
turning  of  a  whole  system  in  Russia  will  soon  live  only 
in  the  memories  of  us  older  ones,  and  especially  because 
so  much  of  Russia  has  been  unknown  and  misunder¬ 
stood  by  the  rest  of  the  world;  there  has  been  in  our 
intensely  national  life  something  cut  off,  hidden  from 
even  our  nearest  European  neighbors.  And  then  I 
should  like  those  who  have  become  friends  since  this 
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new  phase  of  my  life  began  to  know  and  understand  a 
little  of  what  makes  the  background  of  every  new  pic¬ 
ture,  every  new  experience,  for  me. 

So  you  can  picture  me  quiet  and  lazy  as  to  my  hands, 
but  with  my  mind  often  very  far  from  here.  My  equip¬ 
ment  is  a  deal  chair,  a  cold  room,  a  dark  evening,  a 
small  lamp  and  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
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LOOKING  BACK 

Your  speaking  of  one’s  ancestry  brought  so  many 
things  into  my  mind.  When  I  was  young,  genealogy 
bored  me  and  the  pedigree  of  horses  alone  found  favour 
in  my  eyes.  Now  I  find  our  own  antecedents  very 
interesting.  Faults  and  qualities  come  down  to  a  man 
as  well  as  to  a  race  horse  from  his  forbears. 

I  want  to  tell  you  the  story  of  my  own  family,  which 
will  make  you  wonder,  perhaps,  what  makes  me  so 
Russian  at  heart.  Wonderful  documents  were  discov¬ 
ered  in  an  old  loft  at  home  in  the  country,  and  a  delight¬ 
ful  old  family  tree  with  all  the  names  in  tiny  circles 
hanging  on  the  branches  like  fruit.  This  tree  and 
legend  maintains  that  the  founder  of  the  name  was  a 
cousin  and  knight  of  Charlemagne,  who  had  a  beautiful 
voice.  "Chante,  Cousin,”  Charlemagne  used  to  say  in 
the  French  of  those  old  days,  and  "Cantacuzenus”  came 
of  it.  This  man’s  descendants  went  east  with  the  cru¬ 
saders  and  history  speaks  of  them  in  Byzantium  where 
they  were  called  '' Les  Nobles  des  Nobles.”  One  of 
them  confined  the  baby  Emperor  John  Paleologue,  his 
nephew  and  ward,  in  a  convent  and  usurped  the  throne. 
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He  reigned  long  and  successfully  as  John  the  Sixth  (I 
found  a  marvellous  missal  in  Venice,  a  New  Testa¬ 
ment  sent  by  him  to  the  Doge  of  his  day).  He  wrote 
an  autobiography  in  bad  Latin,  and  leaving  the  throne 
to  his  son  Matthew,  ended  his  days  as  a  monk  on  Mount 
Athos.  Matthew  was  a  worse  ruler  but  a  better  man. 
He  restored  the  throne  to  the  rightful  emperor  and 
followed  his  father  to  the  convent  of  Mount  Athos. 
All  this  was  in  13-something,  I  believe. 

Under  the  Turks,  a  Sultan  chopped  off  the  head  of 
the  Cantacuzene  of  the  day.  The  Patriarch  smuggled 
out  his  children  to  Crete  and  had  them  educated  by 
monks  there.  From  thence  they  scattered  far  and  wide, 
— despots  of  Sparta,  Gospodars  of  Moldavia,  ever 
driven  back  by  the  advancing  Turk,  many  of  them 
soldiers  of  fortune.  My  great-grandfather  and  his 
brother  came  to  Russia  where  the  Empress  Catherine 
gave  them  a  warm  welcome  and  large  estates.  They 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  of  1812,  but  fell 
under  the  Emperor  Nicholas’s  displeasure  and  were 
exiled  (unjustly,  as  they  thought),  after  the  war  of  the 
independence  of  Greece  in  which  they  took  an  active 
part  and  for  which  they  gave  most  of  their  fortune.  I 
should  say  they  were  stiff-necked,  proud  and  inclined 
to  be  insubordinate.  In  exile  my  great-grandfather 
grew  bitter  and  distinctly  unpleasant.  His  wife,  the 
sister  of  the  Chancellor  Prince  Gortchakoff,  was  very 
charming  and  had  been  a  great  beauty. 
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My  grandfather  lived  in  the  wilds  of  the  Carpathians 
on  an  estate  of  his  father’s  in  Moldavia,  and  returned  to 
Russia  quite  ruined  after  the  Emperor  Nicholas  died. 
He  was  the  best  shot  of  his  day,  an  excellent  horseman, 
chivalrous,  brave,  handsome,  charming,  and  the  worst 
business  man  you  could  possibly  meet.  His  wife  came 
of  an  old  German  family  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  mar¬ 
ried  very  young,  and  was  the  sweetest,  gentlest,  most 
unselfish  being  I  ever  knew.  Those  two  were  very 
happy,  the  overbearing  and  impulsive  man,  and  the 
pure,  loving,  devoted  woman.  One  day  my  grand¬ 
mother,  who  admired  all  he  did  as  a  rule,  found  him 
practising  with  his  pistol.  He  was  shooting  bullets 
through  a  card  held  out  by  my  father  who  was  then 
five  or  six.  "If  you  will  take  risks  of  this  kind,”  Grand- 
mama  said  indignantly,  "shoot  at  me  but  not  at  the 
children!”  and  she  put  the  ball  of  cotton  she  was  knit¬ 
ting  on  her  head  for  him  to  aim  at.  He  fired  instantly 
and  knocked  off  the  ball.  She  stooped  quickly  to  lift  it, 
and  he,  imagining  she  was  hurt,  fell  senseless  at  her 
feet. 

My  grandmother  had  twelve  children  and  survived 
them  almost  all.  She  lived  with  us  till  she  was  near 
ninety.  My  father  was  his  mother’s  son,  her  joy  and 
pride  and  comfort.  His  death  was  the  last  blow.  She 
died  peacefully  and  serenely,  and  when  I  was  giving 
her  oxygen  she  said,  "Why  try  to  detain  me,  I  am  so 
happy  to  join  them,  I  have  waited  so  long.” 
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So  you  see  I  came  from  a  stock  of  wanderers,  not  to 
say  adventurers,  headstrong,  passionate  men  and  gentle 
women,  and  that  I  am  getting  old,  their  past  interests 
me  as  it  never  did  before.  My  grandfather  left  noth¬ 
ing  but  debts  which  Grandmama  paid  steadily  and 
patiently  year  by  year,  though  she  was  very  hard  up 
until  my  father’s  means  grew  and  he  could  better  pro¬ 
vide  for  her  comfort.  He  had  succeeded  in  saving  the 
old  country  home  where  she  lived.  It  gave  her  the 
necessaries  of  life,  though  most  of  it  was  farmed  by  a 
creditor  for  a  long  while  in  payment.  Money  was 
scarce.  Yet  when  we  happened  to  be  hard  up  there  was 
a  drawer  in  an  old  cabinet  out  of  which  Grandmama 
would  take  mysterious  savings  and  share  them  gladly 
with  any  of  us.  How  she  managed  it  I  never  knew. 

Our  branch  of  the  family  has  come  to  an  end  now, 
and  I  am  sorry  I  have  lost  the  copy-book  into  which  I 
wrote  down  fascinating  records  of  the  past  from  Grand- 
mama’s  words — her  own  prim,  orderly  home,  and  then 
the  wild  life  she  lived  before  returning  to  Russia. 

*  *  * 

This  sharing  of  thoughts  and  memories  with  you  is 
coming  to  be  such  a  habit  and  means  so  much  to  me 
that  I  think  of  it  all  day  and  plan  what  will  go  next  into 
this  diary.  Your  speaking  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cyril’s 
contemplated  visit  to  America  brings  back  all  sorts  of 
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memories  of  the  time  I  spent  in  England.  I  have  not 
seen  him  for  many  years;  but  there  is  one  member  of 
that  family  who  is  to  me  exactly  what  she  always  was 
since  I  can  remember  myself — she  seems  to  express  old 
times  and  traditions  and  the  old  principles  and  prestige. 
I  mean  the  Empress-Dowager,  who  is  now  very  old, 
and  still  believes  her  sons  to  be  living.  The  Grand 
Duke  Cyril’s  wife,  too,  I  have  known  since  we  were 
both  seven.  My  father  was  Counsellor  of  Embassy  in 
London  in  the  days  of  Salisbury  and  Gladstone.  Her 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Alexander  II  of  Russia  and 
the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Queen  Victoria’s 
second  son,  and  I  used  to  spend  Sundays  with  them  and 
their  five  children  at  Clarence  House  in  London,  and 
w^eeks  together  at  their  country  place,  Eastweli  Park. 
Before  succeeding  to  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha 
and  settling  in  Germany,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  served 
in  the  British  fleet  and  was  mostly  away  from  home. 

I  do  not  think  the  Duchess  Maria  Alexandrovna 
could  have  been  very  happy  or  particularly  popular  in 
England:  she  was  so  very  Russian  at  heart.  She  saw 
a  good  deal  of  the  members  of  the  Russian  Embassy, 
and  was  very  kind  to  my  father  and  me. 

My  recollections  of  Clarence  House  are  rather  con¬ 
fused.  There  were  polished  banisters  to  slide,  and 
shallow  carpeted  steps  down  which  you  could  fly  on 
a  large  tray,  at  the  risk  of  getting  mixed  up  with  the 
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legs  of  some  unsuspecting  individual  at  the  bottom. 
There  were  long  passages  to  run  races  in  and  huge 
rocking  horses,  too  apt  to  capsize  should  you  make  them 
rear  too  high.  Before  grand  dinner  parties,  you  saw 
the  Duchess  put  on  glittering  stones  as  you  went  into 
her  dressing  room  to  wish  her  good  night,  and  glimpses 
of  arriving  guests  could  be  caught  from  an  upper  land¬ 
ing.  There  was  Lady  Emma,  the  lady-in-waiting  who 
would  never  make  any  allowances  if  you  trod  on  her 
train,  and  Lady  Howard,  a  gay  young  lady-in-waiting 
whom  I  thoroughly  approved  of. 

The  billiard  table  was  taboo.  The  Duke  himself  had 
made  it  quite  clear  that  it  was  never  to  be  climbed  upon, 
and  as  he  was  a  wonderful  person  who  brought  home 
treasures  from  distant  lands,  curious  shells,  and  bright- 
plumaged  birds,  and  strange  ornaments,  his  preferences 
were  respected. 

There  was  a  garden  with  gravelled  paths  and  a  rid¬ 
ing-ring.  The  riding  master  wore  brown  gaiters  and 
could  never  remember  who  was  who.  He  would  address 
his  remarks  to  "the  Princess  on  the  white  horse,”  or 
"the  Princess  on  the  brown,”  as  he  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  ring  watching  us  go  by. 

There  were  liveried  footmen  and  a  solemn  butler, 
and  all  things  pertaining  to  a  well-appointed  home. 

But  my  memory  of  Eastwell  Park  is  far  more  vivid. 
I  can  see  the  deer  grazing  in  the  fine  old  park — a  hollow 
oak  we  had  turned  into  a  house,  and  Peter  the  shaggy 
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black  Shetland  who  threw  me  many  a  time.  There  was 
a  wealth  of  blackberries  and  flowers  on  the  grounds, 
hawthorn  and  sweet  briar. 

It  was  here  that  Queen  Victoria  paid  several  visits 
to  the  family  when  I  happened  to  be  present.  I  was 
never  allowed  to  feel  the  difference  of  position  between 
the  young  princesses  and  myself;  strange  to  say,  I  did 
not  realize  it  at  all  at  that  time  as  far  as  the  children 
were  concerned.  But  the  visits  of  the  Queen  did 
impress  me,  and  stand  out  clearly  in  my  memory.  I 
knew  their  mother  to  be  the  daughter  of  our  late 
Emperor  Alexander  II  and  looked  up  to  her  accordingly. 
One  day  when  I  was  quite  small,  a  black  ribbon  had 
been  tied  in  my  hair  and  I  had  been  told  that  wicked 
men  called  nihilists  had  killed  him.  It  was  then  that 
the  meaning  of  those  words  "Our  Emperor”  first 
dawned  upon  me.  I  loved  to  hear  the  Duchess  speak  of 
Russia  and  of  her  father’s  reign.  Her  children  were 
just  my  friends  and  playfellows,  as  she  wished  it  to  be. 
One  of  them,  "Princess  Duckie”  (the  Princess  Victoria 
Melita,  who  married  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  and  in  second  marriage  the  Grand  Duke 
Cyril  of  Russia),  was  just  my  own  age.  Absolutely 
fearless,  loyal,  generous  and  impulsive,  she  was  always 
getting  into  trouble  and  accepting  the  blame,  whoever 
sinned.  She  had  flashing  grey  eyes  and  a  mane  of 
unruly  dark  hair,  and  made  me  think  of  an  untamed, 
high  spirited  young  thoroughbred.  I  loved  her  dearly 
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and  followed  her  into  every  scrape  you  can  imagine, 
regardless  of  the  consequences. 

Then  there  was  her  elder  sister  Princess  Maddie 
(Marie,  the  present  Queen  of  Roumania),  the  beauty 
and  the  favorite;  Princess  "Sandra”  (the  Princess  Alex¬ 
andra  Hohenlohe)  aged  six,  and  "Baby  Bee,”  a  fair¬ 
haired,  blue-eyed  baby  in  arms.  Their  elder  brother, 
Prince  Alfred  (the  late  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha) , 
was  studying  under  a  strict  German  tutor  whom  I 
regarded  as  a  spoil-sport.  With  these  children  I  learnt 
to  romp  and  make  friends  for  the  first  time;  until  then 
I  had  been  perfectly  happy,  but  quiet  and  solemn  as 
only  children  are  apt  to  be.  I  remember  mixing  pepper 
and  salt  and  pouring  the  contents  of  some  sort  of  bottle 
into  a  salad  just  before  a  state  dinner,  on  our  way  to 
bed.  I  also  remember  the  conversation  which  followed 
next  morning  in  the  Duchess’s  dressing  room.  But 
the  real  authorities  were  the  Queen,  and  her  deputy 
the  Scotch  nurse,  Mrs.  Pithcately.  They  were  obeyed. 
Being  only  a  friend  and  not  a  member  of  the  family, 
I  was  safe  from  Nurse’s  leather  thong,  the  very  look  of 
which  I  hated,  though  I  do  not  think  it  was  often  in 
use.  Competent,  severe  and  devoted,  Mrs.  P.  held 
undisputed  sway  over  the  nursery  and  ruled  with  a  hand 
of  iron.  The  Queen  had  appointed  her  to  this  post. 
To  the  Queen  she  wrote  direct  reports  concerning  the 
children.  Her  bugbear  was  a  soiled  frock,  and 
endeavors  would  be  made  to  wash  out  telltale  stains  in 
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the  Duchess’s  room,  before  returning  to  the  nursery. 
Once  only  did  I  face  Nana  Pithcately  in  her  wrath  and 
I  quailed  before  her. 

On  a  damp,  cold  day  in  the  autumn  we  were  in  the 
garden  in  thick  ulsters  and  strong  boots.  Princess  Baby 
looked  very  sweet  in  her  perambulator,  and  crowed  with 
glee  as  we  pretended  this  was  a  coach  and  harnessed 
ourselves  to  it.  I  had  hold  of  the  handle,  and  at  a 
sharp  turning  taken  at  a  run  the  coach  tipped  right  over 
on  to  a  heap  of  wet  leaves.  These  mercifully  saved 
the  Baby  from  being  hurt.  Mrs.  P.  had  gone  in  for  a 
wrap,  but  she  saw  it  all  and  was  now  in  hot  pursuit. 
I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  consequences. 

I  must  not  forget  Sandy  the  nursery  collie,  a  gift 
from  the  Queen.  He  was  not  to  be  trusted  with 
strangers;  a  young  Russian  secretary  had  joined  the 
games  one  day  and  was  giving  chase  to  one  of  the 
Princesses  when  Sandy  saw  fit  to  interfere  and  bit  him 
through  the  arm.  He  was  wont  to  snap  at  the  horses’ 
legs  too,  and  finding  him  a  nuisance,  the  Duchess  had 
tried  to  send  him  back  to  Balmoral  with  a  letter. 
Shortly  afterward,  to  the  children’s  delight,  Sandy 
reappeared  preceded  by  the  following  telegram:  "Sandy 
will  arrive  by  the  —  o’clock  train  and  is  to  be  well 
received.  Victoria.”  But  he  brooded  over  his  wrongs 
and  would  only  speak  to  the  children  when  he  came. 
He  used  to  be  left  in  charge  of  the  Baby  on  a  soft, 
square  rug  before  the  open  fireplace.  She  could  do 
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what  she  pleased  with  her  shaggy  playmate,  except 
crawl  off  that  rug.  This  he  gently  but  firmly  opposed. 
No  one  but  the  Duchess  and  the  nurse  would  be 
admitted  to  the  room  by  him-  I  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  him,  yet  he  would  snarl  and  snap  and  drive  me 
off  the  threshold.  Sandy  knew  his  duty,  and  did  it. 

The  Duchess’s  black  setter,  whose  sire  "My  Lord” 
had  been  her  father’s  faithful  companion,  was  friendly 
and  polite,  but  far  too  sedate  for  romps. 

On  the  day  the  Queen  was  expected,  Mrs.  Pithcately 
inspected  her  charges  with  the  keen  eye  of  a  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  The  children  looked  as  nice  and 
dainty  and  good  as  though  they  had  stepped  out  of  a 
picture  and  were  told  to  keep  quiet;  untidy  hair  or  a 
crumpled  frock  were  not  to  be  thought  of  on  such  an 
occasion.  So  we  settled  down  in  the  window  seat  over¬ 
looking  the  carriage  drive.  A  rider  on  a  tall  grey  with 
a  diminutive  wisp  where  its  tail  should  have  been  first 
made  his  appearance,  "the  man  on  the  horse  without  a 
tail,”  we  called  him.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Queen’s 
carriage  turned  into  the  drive. 

What  was  my  impression  of  Queen  Victoria?  Some 
women  are  born  to  reign.  The  Empress  Elizabeth,  for 
instance,  whose  slim  grace  and  beauty  left  me  a  life¬ 
long  impression.  But  the  old  Queen  was  neither  slim 
nor  tall  nor  beautiful.  She  wore  plain  widow’s  weeds 
and  spoke  of  very  commonplace  everyday  details  before 
me,  as  any  thrifty,  severe  old  lady  of  her  time  might 
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have  done.  Yet  there  was  an  air  of  authority  about  her 
which  I  find  it  difficult  to  put  into  words.  She  was — 
the  Queen!  She  questioned  her  grandchildren  minutely 
upon  their  studies  and  pastimes,  and  appeared  to  take 
the  greatest  interest  in  everything  that  concerned  them. 
When  I  compared  her  to  my  own  fond  grandmother, 
however,  I  felt  thankful  that  mine  was  not  a  Queen. 
In  the  matter  of  presents,  for  instance:  my  grandmother 
needed  but  the  slightest  hint  on  my  part  in  order  to 
guess  exactly  the  thing  that  I  wanted  most  for  my 
birthday.  She  would  never  dream  of  sending  me  such 
absurd,  inadequate,  useless  gifts  as  a  set  of  silver  in  a 
velvet-lined  case,  or  a  fine  pearl  or  more  to  help  make 
up  a  necklace  by  the  time  I  grew  up.  These  were  the 
presents  the  Queen  gave  her  grandchildren,  and  I 
frankly  disapproved  of  them;  I  never  remember  her 
giving  them  toys  or  the  things  children  really  care  for. 
Then  what  was  the  use  of  a  grandmother  who  did  not 
spoil  one  and  with  whom  one  must  be  perpetually  on 
one’s  best  behaviour?  I  thought  myself  much  better  off. 

As  I  followed  the  others  into  the  drawing  room  where 
a  large  round  table  was  laid  out  for  tea,  the  Queen  sat 
in  close  conversation  with  the  Duchess.  When  the 
latter  drew  me  forward  and  told  the  Queen  all  about 
me,  I  was  kindly  and  gravely  questioned  by  her.  The 
only  things  I  can  recall  of  this  conversation  had  to  do 
with  "Tommy”  the  pony,  and  with  keeping  one’s  copy¬ 
books  unblotted  and  writing  a  neat  hand.  Then  the 
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Queen  spoke  very  graciously  to  my  dear  old  governess 
Miss  Cairns,  making  her  supremely  happy  thereby. 

This  attitude  of  interest  in  little  people  must  have 
largely  contributed  to  her  popularity.  I  remember  see¬ 
ing  the  crowd  greet  the  Queen  in  the  street  or  park  as 
she  drove  past  in  a  low  chaise  without  a  driver’s  seat, 
drawn  by  four  bays,  a  rider  to  each  pair.  The  people 
loved  her  and  I  never  heard  her  called  German  in  those 
days.  My  father  had  a  very  high  regard  for  her  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  was  Charge  d’ Affaires  for  many  months 
before  the  Ambassador  M.  de  Stael  was  appointed.  It 
was  a  delicate  post.  Friction  with  regard  to  zones  of 
influence  in  the  East  would  often  arise.  Much  uneasi¬ 
ness  was  felt  in  London  with  regard  to  a  place  called 
Kushki  recently  occupied  by  our  troops;  I  remember  my 
father  saying  we  had  better  pack  some  of  our  belong¬ 
ings  in  view  of  a  possible  rupture.  Unfortunately,  I 
took  no  interest  whatever  in  politics  at  that  time,  and 
my  father’s  correspondence  with  the  Prime  Minister 
and  many  other  valuable  documents  which  I  had  laid 
aside  to  read  some  day  were  destroyed  with  the  rest  of 
our  belongings  during  the  revolution. 

My  father  used  to  tell  me  of  his  stays  in  Balmoral, 
but  the  only  thing  that  struck  my  imagination  was  the 
tragedy  of  a  collie  he  had  been  given  while  there.  My 
father  had  been  told  that  the  dog  was  not  quite  young 
enough  to  change  hands  and  would  probably  try  to 
escape  in  search  of  the  man  who  had  taken  care  of  it. 
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So  he  tied  it  to  his  bedpost,  closed  the  window  and 
locked  his  door  before  joining  the  Queen  at  dinner. 
No  smoking  was  allowed  indoors  at  Balmoral,  and  my 
father  had  gone  out  into  the  garden  to  light  a  cigarette 
after  dinner  when  an  attendant  came  to  tell  him  the  dog 
was  dead.  It  had  gnawed  through  its  leash,  smashed  a 
pane  of  glass  and  flung  itself  headlong  from  the  upper 
story  into  the  stone-paved  court  below  in  its  eagerness 
to  join  its  old  master. 

We  have  owned  collies  since  then;  Mr.  Pierpont  Mor¬ 
gan  gave  my  father  a  very  fine  one  in  America,  one 
who  lived  to  a  venerable  old  age  with  us;  but  the  collies 
of  Balmoral  were  exceptionally  clever  and  faithful. 
Such  was  my  despair  over  this  poor  fellow’s  death  that 
the  Duchess  gave  me  a  setter  pup  to  comfort  me. 

The  Duchess  understood  children.  On  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings  while  her  children  drove  to  the  Anglican  Church 
I  would  follow  her  to  her  private  Russian  chapel,  and 
hear  Mass  there  with  her.  Rigid  attention  to  the 
service  was  the  only  thing  the  Duchess  was  really  severe 
about.  Sunday  afternoons  at  Eastwell  Park  were  Rus¬ 
sian  Sundays.  Jack,  the  sleek  black  cob  which  any 
child  could  drive,  was  harnessed  to  a  light  pony-cart 
and  the  Duchess  herself  would  take  us  for  a  long  drive 
and  let  us  hold  the  reins  in  turn.  The  coveted  place 
was  the  groom’s  perch  behind.  Here  you  would  sit 
with  arms  folded,  squinting  severely  down  your  nose 
in  a  most  professional  manner,  and  jump  down  smartly 
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to  open  the  gates  or  stand  at  the  horse’s  head.  It  was 
great  fun.  The  Duchess  would  stop  in  some  secluded, 
shady  spot  and  let  us  roam  far  and  wide.  On  coming 
home  we  would  have  tea  with  her  with  lots  of  good 
things  to  eat,  instead  of  our  usual  supper. 

When  the  Princess  of  Wales  came  there  with  her 
three  daughters  and  her  second  son  George,  Duke  of 
York,1  (he  was  a  very  young  man  then  and  I  only 
remember  his  cousins  laughing  at  his  good-natured  teas¬ 
ing  and  fun)  everyone  was  kind  to  me  as  usual,  but 
things  felt  different;  I  suddenly  understood  that  I  did 
not  really  belong  there  and  felt  anxious  to  go  home.  It 
must  have  been  the  Russian  element  that  made  me  so 
happy  at  Eastwell  Park! 

In  general,  English  Sundays  of  the  Victorian  era 
have  left  me  an  impression  of  insincerity  and  gloom; 
English  institutions  seemed  as  immutable  as  the  Pyra¬ 
mids.  Whatever  might  befall  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  self-respecting  Englishman  in  shining  top  hat  and 
faultless  attire  shepherded  his  docile  family  to  church 
every  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon.  The  schoolboy 
learnt  to  play  fair  and  had  the  utmost  contempt  for 
all  things  foreign.  Bright,  comfortable  nurseries  Were 
ruled  over  by  strict,  efficient  nurses;  babies  just  able 
to  toddle  squared  their  little  shoulders  when  told  to 
behave  like  gentlemen.  Seed  cake  and  sponge  cake  and 
thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter  and  jam  tasted  very  good 

1  The  present  King  of  England. 
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to  me  at  the  age  of  seven  and  eight.  I  learnt  to  love  the 
sea;  I  followed  the  Eastbourne  hounds  on  a  pony,  and 
though  I  could  not  negotiate  the  fences  and  had  to 
ride  round  in  search  of  gaps,  hunting  was  boundless 
joy  even  then.  Altogether  I  had  a  very  good  time. 
Yet,  had  I  been  handed  over  then  to  be  brought  up  by 
some  respectable  English  family,  I  should  probably  have 
run  away.  So  many  of  the  things  that  appealed  to  me 
turned  out  to  be  eidier  wicked  or  shocking  according  to 
an  unwritten  code.  You  were  expected  to  feel  good 
and  pious;  failing  this  you  had  to  pretend  to.  Any 
attempt  to  probe  or  to  question  things  was  firmly  sup¬ 
pressed.  You  were  annihilated  by  quotations  from  the 
Scriptures,  mostly  from  the  Old  Testament.  When  I 
had  babies  of  my  own,  one  of  them  startled  me  by 
declaring  that  the  Bible  could  not  be  a  good  book,  for 
reading  it  made  "Nana”  (our  English  nurse)  so  cross! 
This  assertion  reminded  me  of  my  early  impressions  of 
English  Sundays.  The  righteous  were  so  often  dull  or 
harsh  and  uncharitable  that  my  sympathies  went  out  to 
sinners.  Besides,  I  doubt  that  any  Russian  ever  really 
likes  conventions  and  rigid  respectability. 

Time  appears  to  have  wrought  many  changes  in  Eng¬ 
land.  "The  Wide,  Wide  World”  and  "The  Daisy 
Chain”  no  longer  satisfy  youthful  readers.  Views  have 
broadened  and  things  are  probably  less  stable  and  less 
satisfactory  in  consequence.  Have  you  ever  read  "Joan 
and  Peter,”  that  brilliant  psychological  study  of  the 
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transition,  by  Wells?  I  was  surprised  by  its  under¬ 
current  of  bitterness  toward  Queen  Victoria,  "the  little 
German  widow.”  What  was  there  so  very  German 
about  the  old  Queen  apart  from  her  descent,  and  how 
can  she  be  held  responsible  for  the  spirit  of  the  time 
in  which  she  lived?  The  ablest  men  of  her  country 
served  her  loyally.  She  was  capable  of  appreciating  and 
of  influencing  them.  Few  sovereigns  have  been  as 
popular,  and  in  her  way  she  was  very  wise.  Don’t  you 
think  the  old  method  of  reducing  a  country’s  history  to 
biographies  of  its  rulers  and  statesmen  rather  childish, 
when  so  many  other  factors  should  be  considered?  It 
is  the  old  question  of  whether  separate  individuals  make 
an  epoch  or  merely  express  it. 

I  left  England  before  I  was  nine,  and  often  wonder 
how  the  Victorian  era  merged  into  modern  times  with¬ 
out  an  earthquake.  While  politically  I  can  see  that  a 
good  many  steps  which  have  been  taken  were  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  mistaken,  my  personal  feelings  are  warm 
and  sincere,  and  my  childhood  recollections  full  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  intimacy  for  the  first  child-playmates  I  ever 
had. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  during  her  first  visit  or 
a  later  one  that  Queen  Victoria  sent  for  me  and  gave  me 
a  present.  I  received  it  with  due  respect  but  insufficient 
appreciation  at  the  time.  It  was  a  light  grey  woolen 
shawl  with  the  dark  grey  and  crimson  stripe  of  the 
Balmoral  tartan;  no  other  had  a  right  to  this  tartan. 
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In  later  years  an  English  lady-in-waiting  who  had 
accompanied  her  Princess  to  our  Court  caught  sight  of 
it  in  my  studio,  and  asked  me  with  some  asperity  how 
I  had  come  by  it.  My  children’s  English  nurses  handled 
it  reverently.  Finally  in  1918  a  drunken  soldier  of  the 
Red  guard  who  was  rummaging  among  my  things 
"requisitioned”  it,  and  his  wife  or  child  may  now  be 
wearing  the  tartan  of  Balmoral. 

I  wish  you  could  have  known  Miss  Cairns,  my  dear. 
She  came  of  a  ruined  old  Scotch  family  and  was  a  thor¬ 
ough  lady,  in  the  truest  sense,  the  gentlest,  kindest, 
most  disinterested  being  you  could  imagine.  I  was 
fifteen  when  she  died  and  I  missed  her  sorely.  Such 
natures  are  drawn  by  Dickens,  but  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with  now.  They  make  one  realize  how  much  good  there 
must  have  been  in  the  Victorian  era.  I  have  always  felt 
grateful  to  Queen  Victoria  for  her  kindness  to  Miss 
Cairns. 

*  *  * 

The  storms  on  the  French  coast  seem  to  have  been 
worse  elsewhere  than  here,  luckily  for  us.  Beyond  the 
usual  inundation  which  we  cannot  hope  to  avoid  when 
the  water  rises,  nothing  terrible  has  happened.  The 
B.’s,  from  whom  I  have  just  heard,  expected  from  what 
they  read  in  the  papers  that  we  had  been  swept  into 
the  sea. 

While  my  nephew  was  spending  a  few  days  in  Paris, 
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the  Eldest  was  ill  for  a  day  or  two  and  I  had  to  bring 
things  from  town  in  a  sack  on  my  back.  The  mile  or 
two  seemed  a  very  great  distance  indeed,  especially  on 
one  foggy  evening  when  I  stumbled  along  in  utter  dark¬ 
ness,  a  sack  of  potatoes  on  my  back  (alas,  our  own  were 
all  eaten  up),  a  basket  of  bread,  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  in 
one  hand  and  a  milk  can  in  the  other.  I  wanted  so 
much  to  sit  down  in  a  puddle  and  cry  (I  had  on  my 
husband’s  boots  and  was  ankle-deep  in  sticky,  slippery 
mud)  that  I  burst  out  laughing  and  longed  for  you  to 
be  there  to  see  the  absurdity  of  it  all.  I  did  find  my  way 
home  after  all,  of  course.  Now  my  two  men  are  both 
on  hand  once  more  and  everything  unpleasant  or  heavy 
is  made  over  to  them. 

Thanks  for  the  photographs.  Your  rooms  are 
delightful  and  what  I  like  about  it  all  is  that  it  is  not 
over-crowded  and  worried  looking  as  so  many  are.  A 
man’s  room  will  always  appeal  to  me  most.  Did  I 
ever  speak  to  you  of  my  very  earliest  childhood?  When 
I  was  born  and  my  mother  died,  my  parents  had  been 
married  only  a  year,  and  my  father  shut  himself  up  with 
his  books  and  me.  He  spoke  rarely  to  me  of  my  mother 
or  of  religion,  and  yet  he  made  me  feel  these  things  all 
the  time.  I  have  been  told  that  as  a  baby  I  would  not 
eat  my  supper  or  go  to  bed  without  him,  and  I  can 
remember  my  despair  when  my  cot  was  moved  from  his 
bedroom  into  a  room  of  my  own  next  door  to  his.  I 
never  had  a  nurse.  My  dear  old  Miss  Cairns  was  rather 
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a  friend  than  a  teacher,  and  all  I  know  I  seem  to  have 
learnt  from  my  father.  I  would  read  and  draw  and 
dream  in  his  study — a  study  full  of  bookshelves  and 
fine  old  editions.  There  were  a  few  very  good  pictures, 
my  mother’s  life-sized  portrait,  and  her  collection  of 
missals,  a  very  large  writing  table,  a  leather  arm  chair. 
All  these  things  were  lost  in  the  general  wreck  of  our 
country  house,  but  a  man’s  room  with  bookshelves  will 
always  appeal  to  my  memories. 

I  was  walking  about  our  domain  this  morning 
between  showers,  and  meditating  on  the  vigor  and 
vitality  of  weeds.  They  defeat  all  my  efforts,  and  should 
conquer  the  world  if  the  fittest  alone  are  to  survive. 
Then  my  thoughts  reverted  to  our  emigres,  as  they  so 
often  do.  I  had  read  an  article  accusing  some  of  them 
of  being  narrow-minded  monarchists.  I  tried  to  analyze 
my  own  feelings  on  this  question.  Do  you  think  any 
form  of  government  matters  so  very  much  in  itself? — 
is  it  not  rather  a  question  of  how  far  it  is  suited  to  a 
given  country  at  a  given  time,  and  is  not  monarchy  as 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  people  who  claim,  in  their 
majority  to  be  ruled  by  a  Sovereign,  as  a  Republic  is  to 
a  nation  of  republicans?  The  spirit  of  the  thing  alone 
seems  to  matter.  Institutions  lose  their  significance 
when  they  outlive  it.  "Plus  de  royaute  possible  en 
France — le  respect  est  mort,”  Louis  Philippe  is  known 
to  have  said  after  losing  his  throne  in  1848.  The  second 
Empire  followed  but  was  only  a  short  relapse. 
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Thoughts  of  what  monarchy  had  meant  in  the  various 
stages  of  our  history  crowded  in  upon  me.  The  early 
princes  were  leaders  of  men  at  arms  and  obedient  sons 
of  the  Church.  Our  oldest  republic  and  free  city  of 
Novgorod  whose  ancient  bell  assembled  the  people  in 
the  great  square  to  decide  on  matters  of  state,  had  a 
prince  of  the  blood  to  lead  its  men  against  Swede  or 
Teuton  as  the  case  might  be.  Grand  Dukes  and  Tsars 
of  Moscow  built  up  the  state  after  delivering  it  from 
the  Tartars.  The  Tsar’s  hand  was  often  heavy  on  the 
stiff-necked  nobles,  his  methods  of  enforcing  submission 
were  summary.  But  to  the  people  he  was  a  father,  the 
redresser  of  wrongs,  as  well  as  their  anointed  ruler. 
Serfdom  was  unknown  in  Russia  at  that  time,  but 
there  were  always  wrongs  to  redress. 

Then  came  Peter  the  Great — a  giant,  who  hewed  out 
a  window  into  Europe,  as  Poushkine  has  it,  and  whose 
reign  was  a  revolution.  Patriarch  and  Church  opposed 
him.  He  suppressed  the  Patriarch  and  refused  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Church.  The  consequences  of  his 
reforms  were  incalculable;  yet  the  psychology  of  the 
masses  remained  unaltered  and  the  old  spirit  of  Tsarism 
survived. 

An  incident  of  Nicholas  the  First’s  reign  which  I 
heard  described  by  eyewitnesses  illustrates  it.  During 
a  terrible  pestilence  rumours  were  spread  accusing  the 
doctors  of  poisoning  the  population.  Hospitals  were 
mobbed  and  physicians  lynched.  By  the  time  the 
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Emperor  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  crowd  was  quite  out 
of  hand  and  frantic.  Into  the  very  heart  of  this  hostile, 
rebellious  crowd  the  Emperor  drove  alone  and  unat¬ 
tended.  "Kneel!”  he  thundered,  standing  up  in  his 
sleigh.  The  people  obeyed.  Then  baring  his  head,  the 
Emperor  knelt  in  the  snow  among  his  afflicted  children 
and  prayed  aloud  that  God  have  mercy  upon  them. 
Then  he  spoke  to  the  people  and  bade  them  dis¬ 
perse.  There  was  no  further  trouble  in  fighting  the 
epidemic. 

Our  soldiers  fought  and  died  for  "the  Faith,  the 
Emperor  and  the  country.”  These  three  conceptions 
were  inseparable  to  their  mind,  as  they  were  once  to 
mine.  The  so-called  "intellectuals”  cried  out  against 
tyranny  and  oppression;  they  called  passionately  for 
general  suffrage,  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man.  Liberal- 
minded  members  of  the  upper  classes  and  numerous 
dreamers  joined  their  ranks;  but  all  these  were  only 
froth  on  the  surface  of  the  deep  human  sea.  As  I 
thought  of  the  old  spirit  which  filled  it  a  vivid  memory 
of  my  childhood  rose  before  me,  which  I  must  tell  you 
about,  ancient  history  though  it  is. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  I  was  staying  with 
an  aunt  and  uncle  of  mine,  whom  I  shall  call  my 
parents-in-law,  since  I  married  their  eldest  son  only  a 
few  years  later.  They  were  spending  the  autumn  on 
the  fine  old  estate  in  the  government  of  Kiev  which 
had  come  down  to  my  mother-in-law  from  her  grand- 
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father,  Field  Marshal  Prince  Woronzov,  Viceroy  of 
the  Caucasus.  His  father  had  been  Russian  ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James  for  a  long  time;  his  sister  had 
married  Lord  Pembroke,  and  he  had  spent  many  years 
in  England.  He  had  had  English  architects  to  build  the 
Hall  on  the  summit  of  a  wooded  hill  amongst  giant 
oaks.  The  view  from  here  was  truly  glorious:  a  range 
of  hills  grown  over  with  magnificent  timber  stretched 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  At  their  foot  and  away 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Dniepr  lay  the  downs  dotted 
over  with  small  woods  and  villages.  A  broad  canal 
thirty  miles  long  had  been  cut  through  these  downs 
to  drain  them  and  turn  them  into  pastures.  A  marsh 
still  lay  in  the  very  heart  of  the  forest;  it  was  said  to 
have  been  the  old  bed  of  the  Dniepr  and  made  you 
think  of  the  jungle.  Beaters  crossed  themselves  before 
making  their  way  into  it.  This  was  the  haunt  of  wild 
boar  and  all  manner  of  game  and  water  fowl — a  finer 
place  for  shooting  and  riding  than  this  property  I 
have  never  met  with.  Horses  were  bred  there  and  we 
spent  half  our  time  in  the  saddle. 

There  was  a  weird  spot  on  the  precipitous  bank  of 
the  Dniepr;  an  old  stone  tower  stood  there  among 
gnarled  trees;  eagles  and  other  birds  of  prey  would 
circle  round  its  summit.  Sviatoslav’s  Tower,  it  was 
called;  Prince  Sviatoslav,  the  great  warrior,  was  said  to 
have  camped  here  on  his  way  to  Byzantium.  His  son 
St.  Vladimir  had  the  people  baptised  in  the  Dniepr  in 
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862.  I  don’t  know  if  the  tower  still  stands,  but  the 
Hall  and  all  the  family  heirlooms  it  held  were  burnt 
down  to  ashes  within  the  last  years. 

At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  it  was  filled  by  a  light¬ 
hearted  numerous  band  of  young  people  and  children, 
too  young  to  share  the  cares  of  their  elders.  A  good 
many  responsibilities  lay  on  the  owners  of  such  a  prop¬ 
erty.  Churches,  hospitals  and  schools  had  been  built 
and  were  maintained  by  them  for  the  most  part.  A 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  income  went  to  meet 
various  needs  of  the  population.  Every  peasant  who 
was  in  trouble  or  who  wanted  to  build  a  new  cottage  or 
to  buy  a  cow  turned  to  the  owner.  Landowners  were 
not  obliged  to  spend  their  money  in  this  way,  but  it  was 
very  generally  done  by  the  people  I  knew,  at  any  rate. 
The  peasants  owned  land  of  their  own  and  were  far 
better  off  than  were  the  inhabitants  of  more  northern 
provinces.  But  the  old  habit  of  dependence  was  strong. 
They  had  a  notion  too  that  the  Emperor  wished  the 
owner  to  look  after  them  and  accepted  his  aid  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Some  poachers  had  been  sent  to  prison  for  burning 
down  a  forester’s  house  during  the  troubles  of  1905. 
They  wrote  to  announce  the  fact  to  my  mother-in-law 
and  asked  her  to  provide  for  their  families  during  their 
enforced  absence.  Don’t  you  call  this  disarmingly 
childish? 

The  year  I  speak  of,  my  mother-in-law’s  sister  the 
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Countess  Woronzov-Dachkov  was  staying  there  with  six 
of  her  children.  Her  husband  (Viceroy  of  the  Caucasus 
during  the  first  years  of  the  World  War)  was  Minister 
of  the  Court  at  that  time  and  had  always  been  the  most 
intimate  friend  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  III;  he  had 
accompanied  the  Sovereigns  to  the  Crimea. 

Word  was  received  one  day  that  they  wished  to  see 
my  parents-in-law  on  their  way,  and  had  ordered  the 
Imperial  train  to  be  stopped  at  a  station  on  the  estate. 
This  news  thrilled  my  cousins,  though  they  knew  the 
Emperor  well  and  had  been  his  children’s  playmates  all 
their  lives.  As  for  me,  who  had  always  lived  abroad 
and  cherished  the  idea  of  seeing  the  Emperor  one  day, 
I  was  in  a  very  fever  of  excitement  and  anticipation. 
Diplomats’  children,  if  they  do  not  turn  into  cosmo¬ 
politans,  are  liable  to  be  violently  patriotic. 

We  had  forty  miles  and  more  to  drive  across  the 
estate  before  reaching  the  station  which  stood  on  its 
further  confines.  We  started  in  a  string  of  carriages, 
fresh  relays  of  horses  meeting  us  half  way.  My  mother- 
in-law’s  carriage  was  drawn  by  six  fine  greys,  a  boy  rid¬ 
ing  the  near  leader,  the  old  coachman  looking  very 
important  and  severe.  Bare-footed  children  watching 
cattle  and  flocks  of  geese  on  the  downs  hurried  to  meet 
the  carriage — they  knew  of  a  large  basket  my  mother- 
in-law  always  carried  with  her,  with  bits  of  candy  in 
paper  wrappers  for  them. 

We  followed  in  a  curious  conveyance  sitting  back 
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to  back  on  low,  padded  benches  behind  four  sturdy 
chestnuts. 

It  was  one  of  those  wonderful  balmy  autumn  days 
those  parts  are  known  for,  when  the  air  is  light  and  pure 
and  all  things  are  bathed  in  a  mellow  glow  of  gold. 
The  woods  wore  their  autumn  tints,  the  white  thatched 
cottages  clustered  round  their  churches,  hay  and  straw 
stacked  high  near  every  barn,  homely  hollyhocks  and 
sunflowers  lining  the  fences.  The  harvest  had  been 
good,  and  it  was  a  time  of  rest  and  plenty  and  content. 
Village  people  had  flocked  to  the  station  from  far 
and  near.  A  bright,  picturesque  crowd  lined  the  rail¬ 
way  track.  In  those  days  women  still  wove  and  spun 
and  embroidered  their  garments  with  quaint  designs 
during  the  long  winters;  girls  dressed  their  hair  with 
flowers  and  ribbons.  On  great  occasions  they  wore 
top  boots  of  soft  red  leather,  and  carried  these  care¬ 
fully  slung  over  the  shoulder  on  the  dusty  roads.  A 
well-grown,  clean-limbed  handsome  race  lives  in  those 
parts,  the  pure  Slav  type  unmixed  with  the  Tartar.  As 
I  watched  the  eager,  sunburnt  faces  I  felt  at  one  with 
the  crowd.  Then  the  train  came  into  view  in  the  blue 
distance,  and  my  heart  seemed  to  stand  still. 

My  recollections  of  what  followed  are  somewhat  con¬ 
fused.  The  station  had  been  decorated  with  garlands 
and  flowers,  and  refreshments  had  been  prepared  under 
an  awning.  As  the  Sovereigns  came  out  on  to  the  plat¬ 
form  followed  by  their  children  and  suite,  the  crowd 
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cheered  lustily  and  the  notes  of  the  national  anthem 
were  heard.  The  traditional  bread  and  salt  were  offered 
and  the  children  brought  the  Empress  a  basket  of  fruit 
and  flowers.  The  clergy,  the  local  authorities  and 
deputations  of  peasants  were  presented.  The  Heir 
Apparent  looked  very  young  and  shy  as  he  went  up  to 
my  Parents-in-law. 

The  Empress  asked  me  something  about  a  rather  bad 
fall  I  had  had  recently  while  riding,  and  I  made  some 
stammering  reply  which  made  her  smile.  My  uncle 
Woronzov’s  familiar  features  in  the  background  helped 
me  to  regain  some  confidence  in  these  disconcerting 
surroundings.  Then  comes  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
Emperor’s  voice  saying,  "Come  along,  children,’’  as  he 
led  the  way  to  the  further  end  of  the  platform. 

He  stood  in  our  midst  towering  above  us — the  symbol 
of  Russia  in  her  might — looking  down  at  us  with  direct, 
smiling  eyes.  It  thrills  me  after  all  these  years  to  catch 
the  faintest  likeness  to  him  in  his  descendants.  Eyes 
like  his,  so  clear  and  true  and  honest,  I  shall  never  see 
again.  He  was  so  big  and  so  simple.  One  hand  played 
with  the  aiguillettes  of  his  plain  uniform,  as  was  his 
custom,  the  other  rested  lightly  on  my  youngest  cousin’s 
head.  The  moment  he  was  alone  with  us,  he  had  drawn 
us  out  and  was  taking  an  interest  in  all  our  private 
concerns.  One  felt  that  he  was  not  only  one  to  be 
implicitly  obeyed  and  gladly  died  for  at  need,  but  also 
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an  entirely  reliable  friend,  one  to  be  trusted  as  few 
grown-ups  could  be — because  he  understood  so  well. 
We  felt  quite  at  home  with  him. 

How  long  the  Emperor  talked  to  us  before  joining  the 
others  I  cannot  tell.  Time  had  simply  ceased  to  exist. 

When  the  Sovereigns  eventually  took  their  leave  and 
we  had  watched  their  train  out  of  sight,  we  drove  home 
in  the  dusk.  Mounted  torch-bearers  accompanied  us, 
the  long  poles  of  their  torches  resting  in  sockets 
attached  to  the  stirrup.  The  men  were  well  mounted 
and  rode  well.  The  tall  old  forest  looked  fantastic  by 
torchlight.  I  was  in  a  dream  that  evening  and  for 
many  a  day  to  come.  My  outlook  had  changed.  I  felt 
that  in  order  to  serve  the  Emperor  as  he  would  be 
served,  one  had  to  put  aside  all  petty,  selfish  interests 
and  fit  oneself  to  serve  the  country.  It  is  not  easy  to 
word  the  dreams  of  one’s  childhood.  I  am  conscious 
of  having  responded  to  an  appeal  to  all  that  was  best 
in  me.  Children  were  not  alone  in  feeling  the  Emperor’s 
prestige;  I  remember  my  father’s  face  lighting  up  as  I 
delivered  a  kind  message  the  Emperor  had  given  me  for 
him.  I  was  never  tired  of  hearing  my  cousins  speak  of 
Gatchina,  the  Imperial  residence  near  Petersburg.  Here 
the  Emperor  would  take  sole  charge  of  his  children  and 
their  playmates  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  give  them  a 
glorious  time.  Long  rambles  in  the  woods  hunting  for 
mushrooms,  fortresses  built  of  snow  and  defended  with 
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snowballs,  and  all  kinds  of  games  in  which  he  took  an 
active  part.  He  was  so  strong  that  all  the  children 
together  could  not  pull  him  down  into  the  snow. 

Alexander  III  could  not  stand  the  slightest  prevarica¬ 
tion  or  insincerity.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  children  so  much. 
He  always  took  them  seriously.  My  cousins  had  written 
a  comic  poem  concerning  the  Court,  and  when  the 
Emperor  asked  for  it  they  said  they  could  trust  only  him 
with  it.  He  put  the  paper  into  his  pocket  remarking 
that  they  should  not  make  fun  of  their  elders  and 
betters.  When  he  died,  a  sealed  envelope  addressed 
to  my  eldest  cousin  was  found  among  his  private  papers; 
it  contained  the  verses  which  might  have  got  them  into 
trouble. 

Even  the  Emperor’s  enemies  trust  his  word  implicitly. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  liberally  disposed  until  his 
father’s  tragic  death;  when  Alexander  II  was  killed,  as 
he  was  about  to  sign  the  constitution,  Alexander  III 
suspended  all  reforms,  put  on  the  brakes  and  reestab¬ 
lished  authority. 

The  "intellectuals”  and  all  the  liberal  elements  could 
not  approve  of  his  reign.  I  have  often  heard  men 
loyal  to  him  regret  that  he  did  not  use  his  immense 
authority  to  introduce  reforms  and  keep  them  within 
reasonable  limits.  Autocracy  had  ceased  to  exist  from 
the  moment  that  the  mechanism  of  government  had 
grown  too  intricate  to  be  directed  single-handed.  Yet 
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the  Emperor  bore  the  responsibility  for  every  blunder  or 
mismanagement  he  could  not  have  prevented. 

What  was  the  way  out?  Could  institutions  on  the 
pattern  of  those  adopted  by  other  states  have  solved 
the  Russian  problem?  The  Emperor  may  have  doubted 
this.  He  had  the  mute,  patient  masses  of  the  people 
to  think  of.  Their  needs  and  aspirations  were  closely 
bound  to  their  religion;  the  intellectuals  and  free 
thinkers  did  not  understand  them.  Alexander  III  was 
slow  to  make  up  his  mind  and  not  liable  to  change  it 
easily.  Few  had  any  influence  with  him.  He  never 
promised  rashly  nor  broke  a  promise.  He  was  intensely 
Russian;  Russian  was  spoken  at  his  Court  instead  of  the 
habitual  French,  Russian  art  received  recognition  and 
was  first  appreciated.  The  glamour  of  Western  culture 
became  less  blinding.  Had  the  Emperor  lived  longer 
and  seen  fit  to  establish  new  institutions,  they  would 
have  borne  a  strong  national  character. 

What  was  the  Russian  peasant’s  political  outlook? 
In  1907  elections  into  the  second  Douma  had  gone 
against  landowners.  A  new  member,  an  illiterate  peas¬ 
ant  of  Podolia,  said  to  hold  very  advanced  views,  called 
on  the  local  proprietor  Mr.  G.,  a  friend  and  neighbour 
of  ours.  After  offering  tea  and  cigarettes  in  his  study  G. 
asked  him  whether  he  intended  to  use  his  influence  in 
favour  of  a  proper  constitution  being  established.  "Not 
I,”  the  other  answered,  "the  Tsar  alone  can  make  you 
share  your  land  with  us,  when  he  realizes  you  have  too 
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much.  You  have  kept  the  truth  from  him  so  far  and 
now  you  would  limit  his  rights  to  do  justice.  But  we 
are  not  to  be  fooled  in  this  way.  No  constitution  for  me 
— we  shall  just  explain  our  situation  to  the  Emperor.” 

I  too  have  shared  this  way  of  thinking  in  the  years 
when  I  came  very  near  being  a  rank  socialist.  I  was 
hot  to  denounce  bloated  capitalists,  stuck-up  aristocrats 
and  all  oppressors.  Yet  my  loyalty  to  the  Emperor 
never  wavered.  I  seem  to  have  thought  it  was  for  him 
to  enforce  social  reform  and  to  establish  real  justice  and 
equity  as  I  understood  them.  It  seemed  so  simple. 

My  father’s  methods  of  dealing  with  this  stage  of 
my  development  were  characteristic  of  him.  "If  social¬ 
ism  appeals  to  you,”  he  said,  "you  should  read  it  up 
and  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward  is  not  a  sufficient  authority.”  He  furnished  me 
with  books  too,  and  inordinately  dry  reading  I  found 
them  to  be.  So  it  came  about  that  I  knew  something 
of  the  theory  and  ideals  of  socialism,  long  before  seeing 
them  put  into  practice. 

I  never  saw  the  Emperor  Alexander  III  to  speak  to, 
after  the  day  I  have  told  you  of.  The  news  of  his  death 
reached  us  in  Washington  where  my  father  was  Rus¬ 
sian  Minister.  The  Bishop  Nicholas  came  over  from 
San  Francisco  with  his  choir  to  hold  a  commemorative 
service  at  the  Legation.  President  Cleveland  and  his 
lovely  young  wife  were  present.  The  President  never 
visits  embassies  or  legations:  they  are  exterritorial,  as 
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you  know,  and  he  was  not  supposed  to  leave  American 
soil.  This  was  the  only  exception  in  my  time.  Many 
members  of  the  Government,  senators,  and  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  Corps  were  also  present.  Few  had  ever  heard  our 
church  music,  with  the  unaccompanied  voices.  I  saw 
tears  in  Mrs.  Cleveland’s  eyes,  and  the  President  him¬ 
self  was  deeply  moved  by  the  service.  I  heard  the 
President  tell  my  father  how  sincerely  the  Emperor  was 
regretted,  how  much  he  had  been  looked  up  to  as  the 
loyal,  great-hearted  man  who  had  maintained  the  peace 
in  Europe  for  so  long.  Much  sympathy  was  shown 
toward  us  all. 

A  few  of  my  American  friends  had  met  our  political 
refugees,  and  read  "In  Darkest  Russia”  by  Kennan. 
These  stared  in  unfeigned  surprise  when  I  endeavored 
to  explain  my  feelings  for  the  Emperor  to  them.  "I 
see  you  are  sincere,”  one  of  them  said,  "I  cannot  make 
it  out  at  all!”  Nevertheless,  Alexander  III  was  gener¬ 
ally  liked  in  America.  There  had  been  a  famine  in 
several  Russian  provinces;  the  mills  of  Minneapolis  had 
sent  a  shipload  of  flour;  American  aid  had  been  timely, 
spontaneous  and  generous,  then  as  ever.  An  exchange 
of  letters  and  photographs  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  President  had  followed.  My  father  went  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul,  bearing  messages  from  the  Emperor. 

Mr.  Talmadge,  the  popular  preacher  and  lecturer, 
gave  a  number  of  lectures  in  Washington  concerning 
his  stay  in  Russia,  where  he  had  been  received  by  the 
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Emperor  in  private  on  several  occasions.  There  was  a 
childlike  quality  about  that  man;  I  smiled  to  hear  him 
say,  "As  my  friend  the  Russian  Emperor  was  telling 
me  .  .  but  I  understood  exactly  what  he  meant.  He 
too  had  got  into  touch  with  the  Emperor.  His  lectures 
did  one  good  to  hear. 

Shortly  after  Alexander  Ill’s  death  I  received  a  letter 
from  an  old  friend;  the  mother  of  many  soldiers,  she 
belonged  to  the  poor  middle  class,  and  had  lost  father 
and  brothers  at  Sebastopol.  "I  would  gladly  have  given 
up  the  life  of  any  one  of  my  boys,”  she  wrote,  "could 
it  have  saved  his  life.  Every  Russian  mother  must  feel 
the  same.”  These  were  no  empty  words.  They 
expressed  the  old  spirit  of  Tsarism. 

Has  any  of  it  survived?  The  people  keep  their  own 
counsel  and  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  Russia  to-day. 
We  can  therefore  hazard  no  guess  as  to  the  future  of  our 
country.  Should  the  old  spirit  truly  be  dead,  I  for  one 
feel  no  wish  for  its  empty  husk.  I  can  only  pray  that 
the  people  may  keep  their  faith,  the  one  thing  they  can¬ 
not  afford  to  lose,  and  still  remain  the  Russian  people. 

*  *  * 

I  am  enjoying  the  book  about  that  delicious  farm 
more  than  I  can  tell  you.  Did  you  realize  my  passion 
for  horses  when  you  sent  it  to  me?  I  followed  the 
hounds  in  England  before  I  was  eight,  and  trained  colts 
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for  years.  A  tandem  is  hardest  of  all  to  train,  for  the 
leader  always  feels  inclined  to  turn  round  and  come  up 
to  you  instead  of  leading.  I  have  driven  a  four-in-hand 
through  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  another  (the  best 
in  America  then)  at  Saratoga.  The  owner  was  very 
kind  to  me,  but  I  am  afraid  I  remember  his  beautiful 
horses  better  than  him.  The  greatest  humiliation  I 
ever  experienced  befell  me  at  Minneapolis.  My  father 
had  gone  there  officially  to  express  the  Emperor’s 
thanks  for  aid  given  during  the  famine.  We  were 
taken  out  for  a  picnic  in  a  coach  and  four.  I  got  hold 
of  the  reins  as  usual  and  drove  creditably  enough 
through  the  town;  but  out  in  the  country  I  took  a 
turning  too  near  a  tree  leaning  over  the  road,  and  that 
beastly  tree  knocked  dozens  of  hats  off  the  heads  of 
respectable  old  gentlemen.  They  tried  to  be  pleasant 
about  it,  but  I  shall  never  forget  what  I  felt  at  the 
moment.  I  was  seventeen  at  the  time.  In  the  days 
when  I  was  in  training,  I  could  and  did  ride  from  sun¬ 
rise  to  sundown. 

I  have  not  devoted  much  space  to  our  present  country 
estate  lately.  I  know  you  will  be  disappointed  if  ever 
you  see  it.  The  enormous  poultry  "factories”  near 
Paris  make  huge  profits  and  breed  thousands  of  birds 
on  a  few  acres;  but  they  all  started  with  a  considerable 
capital  and  one  bad  year  would  not  floor  them.  We 
struggled  with  many  handicaps  here,  besides  having  no 
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reserve  funds.  And  then  there  is  our  old  instinct  to 
keep  clean,  which  dies  hard!  When  you  step  straight 
out  of  the  house  into  ankle-deep  mud,  as  one  does  at 
this  season,  it  makes  things  difficult.  Every  duck  which 
catches  cold  or  becomes  rheumatic  is  taken  into  the 
infirmary  in  the  kitchen,  and  this  is  not  good  for  .  .  . 
the  kitchen!  Luckily  they  are  all  in  good  health  at 
present,  though  a  bit  too  lean. 

I  have  had  a  new  idea,  which  is  to  reduce  the  number 
of  ducks  to  our  best  Rouennais  only,  and  gradually  to 
replace  ducks  by  hens.  The  moment  chickens  can 
roost,  they  are  safe  from  the  wet.  And  to  think  that 
I  had  always  considered  a  duck  as  a  water  fowl!  Eggs 
can  be  sold  here  all  the  year  round,  and  eggs  do  not 
catch  cold  or  have  epidemics — at  least  I  think  not! 
They  also  need  no  plucking,  and  have  many  advantages 
over  ducklings.  I  do  hope  that  hens  are  not  another 
delusion  of  mine.  We  had  eight  chickens  hatched  in 
the  wettest  period  last  year,  reared  by  their  natural 
mother  and  kept  in  the  house  while  they  were  very 
young.  They  ate  everything  we  left  over  besides  their 
own  food.  The  result  was  admirable.  Young  cocks 
are  sold  at  a  very  good  price  to  an  hotel  in  Paris  and 
hens  only  five  and  a  half  months  old  are  laying  daily 
now,  not  a  day  of  sickness  among  them. 

Our  puppy  has  grown  into  a  rather  disreputable 
young  dog  with  a  most  unfortunate  fondness  for  new- 
laid  eggs.  So  we  have  to  chain  him ;  he  has  the  run  of 
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a  wire  stretched  across  the  yard  along  which  his  leash 
slips,  but  I  wish  one  could  give  him  more  liberty. 

The  idea  of  gentleman  farmers  changing  into  respect¬ 
able  clothes  after  the  day’s  work  is  over  is  another 
delusion.  The  boys  are  not  even  as  cleanly  shaven  as 
was  their  wont,  and  beyond  washing  a  bit  before  meals, 
few  of  our  old  habits  have  withstood  the  present  con¬ 
ditions.  We  still  draw  water  in  buckets,  we  still  wash 
our  linen  (each  of  us  his  or  her  own)  and  dry  it  where 
we  can.  Still,  such  as  it  is  this  is  Home,  and  I  long  to 
show  it  to  you,  especially  after  warning  you  fairly  what 
to  expect. 

I  mourned  with  you  over  the  black  kitten  and  under¬ 
stand  your  feelings  about  finding  a  new  one;  but  I  think 
you  will  want  one  all  the  same.  The  other  day  a  very 
respectable  shop-woman  here  from  whom  we  buy  our 
groceries  startled  me.  She  lost  her  husband  last  year, 
and  her  only  daughter  is  to  be  married  this  week.  She 
is  quite  well  off  and  might  go  and  live  with  her  parents 
who  own  a  farm  in  Normandy.  When  I  advised  her  to 
do  so,  she  said  that  that  would  never  do,  because  her 
parents  were  so  very  old  that  they  were  likely  to  die 
soon,  and  then  she  would  feel  lonelier  than  ever,  so  it 
was  best  to  keep  away  and  face  the  loneliness  directly. 
She  is  one  of  the  nicest  people  here,  by  the  way.  I 
should  get  a  new  kitten  and  make  it  happy  till  it  comes 
to  grief.  I  can’t  think  why  your  kitten  made  me  think 
of  our  epiciere  and  her  aged  parents,  it  is  too  absurd! 
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Animals  and  their  companionship  are  necessary  to  man. 
NOT  DUCKS  THOUGH — I  shall  never  learn  to  love 
ducks! 

*  *  * 

It  is  pouring  steadily.  Some  of  the  birds  have  been 
moved  into  the  kitchen,  as  their  roof  leaks;  there  is 
something  wrong  with  our  roofs,  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  this  climate.  I  feel  sorry  for  the  cattle 
and  horses  in  the  next  meadow.  They  come  up  to  the 
fence  to  tell  me  how  miserable  they  feel.  There  are 
two  foals  far  too  young  to  be  left  out  in  such  weather; 
but  short  of  introducing  them  also  into  our  kitchen,  I 
don’t  see  what  I  can  do  for  them. 

Three  men  came  over  the  other  day  to  fetch  one  of 
the  two-year-olds.  Instead  of  slipping  a  halter  quietly 
over  its  head,  they  were  so  much  afraid  of  it  that  they 
frightened  the  young  thing  out  of  its  wits,  and  failed 
to  capture  it.  I  was  tempted  to  climb  the  fence  and 
show  them  how  the  thing  should  be  done.  People  who 
know  so  little  about  horses  should  leave  them  alone. 
But  interference,  even  when  well  meant,  usually  comes 
to  no  good,  so  I  went  back  to  my  own  affairs. 

I  used  to  consider  manual  labour  uplifting  and  good 
for  the  soul,  as  Tolstoy  asserts.  After  a  year  of  it,  I 
saw  that  that  was  all  nonsense.  If  you  have  sufficient 
strength  for  it,  manual  labour  in  the  open  air  is 
excellent  for  the  health;  but  whether  you  work  with 
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your  brain  or  with  your  hands,  it  is  the  way  you  go 
about  it  that  matters  alone.  So  long  as  you  do  not 
turn  into  a  drudge,  work  is  good  for  you ;  drudgery  can 
never  be.  The  man  who  can  do  the  work  he  really 
cares  for,  for  its  own  sake,  never  feels  it  to  be  drudgery, 
and  should  make  the  best  worker,  I  should  say. 

I  learnt  to  work  in  the  Corcoran  School  of  Art  in 
Washington,  where  I  was  sixteen.  My  father  had 
taught  me  practically  all  I  knew  until  then.  A  corner 
of  his  study  had  been  my  playroom,  schoolroom  and 
studio  in  one.  Here  I  messed  with  charcoal  and  paints 
and  lived  among  old  books  and  good  pictures,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  culture.  Under  my  father’s 
guidance,  I  learnt  to  think  and  to  read  and  to  see. 

Then  without  any  transition,  I  plunged  into  the  life 
of  an  art  student,  and  was  called  upon  to  work  with  as 
much  efficiency  and  as  little  waste  of  time  as  possible — 
to  show  what  was  in  me.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  walked  out 
of  some  quiet  old  museum  into  a  street  full  of  traffic. 
Instead  of  absorbing  things  at  leisure  and  without  much 
method,  I  had  to  strain  every  faculty  to  do  them.  When 
one  is  young,  healthy  and  happy,  this  in  itself  is 
exhilarating. 

Several  things  struck  me  in  the  Corcoran  School. 
You  were  not  compelled  or  coaxed  to  work,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  Europe.  There  was  simply  no  room 
for  slackers.  Those  who  really  put  their  backs  into  it 
were  given  every  help  and  encouragement,  but  indi- 
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vidual  effort  was  required  of  each.  The  school  was  free, 
and  students  felt  lucky  to  gain  admittance  into  it.  Most 
of  them  were  hard  up. 

Every  student  of  the  life-class,  to  which  I  belonged, 
took  her  turn  at  teaching  in  the  elementary  and  inter¬ 
mediate  classes.  None  of  us  cared  for  this;  it  meant 
interrupting  one’s  own  work — but  it  fitted  us  to  teach 
drawing.  Then  I  noticed  the  unquestioned,  absolute 
authority  of  those  in  charge,  which  went  along  with 
the  greatest  consideration  for  the  wishes  of  the  students. 
We  could  deliberate  and  decide  on  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  by  vote,  and  submit  the  result  to  the  authorities. 
Every  reasonable  request  received  immediate  attention. 

I  must  tell  you  that  our  director,  Professor  E.  F. 
Andrews  (the  actual  founder  of  the  School,  to  my  think¬ 
ing),  was  so  much  loved,  respected  and  trusted,  that 
his  personal  influence  accounted  for  the  spirit  of  the 
School.  Every  old  Corcoranite  will  tell  you  the  same. 
Then  there  was  Miss  May  Minnigerode,  his  assistant. 
She  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  students  and  gold 
medallists,  and  had  known  the  strain  and  struggle  of 
a  poor  art  student’s  life  herself.  It  was  she  who  had  to 
go  into  all  the  minute  details  of  everyday  school  life, 
to  see  that  rules  were  adhered  to,  to  blame  and  encour¬ 
age  and  comfort.  She  was  only  a  few  years  older  than 
myself,  but  it  was  from  her  that  I  learnt  what  work 
meant,  and  how  to  go  about  it. 

"Stop  niggling,  and  get  to  work,”  she  would  say, 
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glancing  at  my  stretcher,  "we  want  the  very  best  you 
can  give,  here.”  In  later  years  whenever  I  have  felt 
inclined  to  shirk,  May  Minnigerode’s  words,  and  her 
keen,  humorous  eyes,  have  recurred  to  me.  Her 
influence  was  surprising,  when  I  think  how  young  she 
was  to  manage  such  a  crowd. 

After  I  had  left  America  I  heard  that  Professor 
Andrews  had  married  her  and  thought  what  a  happy 
couple  they  would  make.  Then  we  lost  touch  with  each 
other  and  our  correspondence  ceased.  Thirty  years 
slipped  by.  I  was  a  refugee  in  Constantinople  wonder¬ 
ing  if  I  might  not  make  something  by  teaching  drawing. 
The  Bolsheviks  had  taken  away  all  my  documents  and 
the  Corcoran  bronze  medal  which  had  been  awarded  to 
me.  So  I  wrote  to  the  School  requesting  that  some  kind 
of  a  certificate  should  be  sent  me  with  regard  to  my 
work  there.  The  present  Director,  Mr.  Powell  Minni- 
gerode,  wrote  back  immediately  the  kindest  of  letters, 
enclosing  the  required  certificate  and  a  speech  of  the  late 
Professor  Andrews,  which  brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  for 
he  had  mentioned  me  in  the  speech  in  warm,  appre¬ 
ciative  terms. 

Well,  to  return  to  the  old  School.  I  only  assisted  at 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  present  building. 
We  occupied  temporary,  fairly  tight  quarters  in  a  few 
rooms  attached  to  the  gallery  then.  There  was  a  door 
communicating  with  it,  which  often  led  us  into  tempta¬ 
tion.  The  Curator,  Dr.  Barbarin,  disapproved  of  art 
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students  in  bedaubed  overalls  with  paint  brushes  stuck 
in  their  hair  mixing  with  the  public.  We  were  expected 
to  make  ourselves  look  respectable  and  walk  around  the 
block  to  the  regular  entrance  into  the  gallery.  This 
meant  considerable  loss  of  time.  So  we  found  another 
means  of  communication — a  subterranean  passage  used 
for  the  central  heating,  filled  with  broken  casts  and 
dusty  packing  cases.  Dr.  Barbarin  would  catch  a 
glimpse  of  an  offending  overall  in  the  gallery  and  make 
a  straight  line  for  the  life-class,  only  to  find  the  delin¬ 
quent  busy  at  her  easel,  looking  very  innocent. 

Then  the  public  would  sometimes  use  the  very  door 
which  was  closed  to  us  and  penetrate  into  the  School. 
We  did  not  think  this  just,  and  set  up  our  skeleton  one 
day  in  a  threatening  attitude  opposite  the  door.  The 
next  old  lady  who  opened  it  nearly  fainted  with  fright. 
I  myself  have  been  called  up  into  the  office  on  this  and 
other  small  matters,  and  have  faced  the  board  of 
trustees,  a  number  of  old  gentlemen  in  glasses  seated 
at  a  long  table.  The  door  was  finally  locked;  the 
authorities  used  latchkeys,  and  Mr.  Andrews  for¬ 
bade  the  underground  passage.  Thus  the  matter 
ended. 

Another  feature  of  the  School  was  the  absence  of 
petty  jealousies  or  ill  feeling  among  the  students.  We 
were  fourteen  competitors  for  the  gold  medal  and  I 
may  say  that  we  gave  each  other  every  possible 
assistance.  The  others  would  point  out  any  weak 
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point  they  noticed  in  my  work  and  offered  to  coach  me 
in  anatomy  or  any  subject  I  found  difficult.  This 
friendly  competition  was  wonderfully  stimulating  and 
served  to  raise  the  whole  level  of  the  work.  Bessie 
Sheridan,  the  Irish  attendant  who  kept  things  tidy,  had 
fairly  to  sweep  us  out  on  Saturdays  when  the  School 
closed  early.  She  would  sweep  round  us,  ever  nearer 
and  more  energetically,  until  we  had  to  give  in. 

My  father  made  two  conditions  to  my  entering  the 
School.  My  German  governess  was  to  accompany  me 
there  and  back,  and  I  was  to  find  time  in  which  to  com¬ 
plete  my  other  studies.  The  first  went  against  my  grain 
because  I  thought  it  looked  peculiar  and  somewhat 
ridiculous;  the  second  meant  getting  up  at  half-past  five 
in  order  to  get  through  my  studies  before  going  to 
School.  Yet  most  of  my  fellow  students  had  far 
harder  work  to  do  outside  the  School;  many  of  them  had 
to  teach  or  take  any  job  they  could  find  to  support 
themselves. 

There  was  plenty  of  talent,  certainly  as  much  as  you 
find  in  the  average  art  school  of  the  old  world.  But 
such  of  the  students  as  could  not  afford  to  be  "finished” 
in  Europe  were  not  given  sufficient  encouragement  by 
the  public.  I  remember  discussing  the  subject  hotly 
with  an  old  Senator  who  used  often  to  dine  with  my 
father.  "What  earthly  use  is  there  in  making  millions,” 
I  demanded,  "when  you  cannot  give  your  young  artists  a 
chance?  I  know  of  several  whose  work  you  would  buy 
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in  a  jiffy,  and  pay  a  ridiculous  price  for,  had  it  first  been 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon.  It  may  be  crude,  but  it 
is  good,  and  none  of  you  seem  to  realize  it.  You  want 
your  goods  labelled  in  Europe  before  you  will  look  at 
them.  It  is  preposterous!” 

"My  dear  young  lady,”  he  would  say,  looking  at  me 
quizzically  from  under  his  bushy  white  eyebrows,  "you 
really  should  take  a  more  sensible  view  of  things.  Can 
you  eat  a  picture?  Can  you  wear  it  on  your  back?  What 
is  the  use  of  it,  anyway?  If  you  want  beauty,  what 
artist  has  ever  equalled  nature?  If  you  have  a  hobby  for 
collecting  superfluous  ornaments,  you  want  the  best 
your  money  can  get.  Now  in  that  line,  Europe  is 
the  right  market  to  go  to,  and  always  will  be.”  The 
Senator  was  a  keen,  intelligent  and  businesslike  old 
gentleman;  he  delighted  in  teasing  me  too,  and  said 
more  than  he  meant.  But  this  was  the  attitude  your  art 
students  met  with  very  generally  then.  My  father  used 
to  think  that  any  artist  should  be  ripened  and  mellowed 
by  contact  with  the  old  masters,  and  that  a  stay  in  the 
old  world  is  necessary  for  this.  Scholarships  should 
have  been  given  to  gifted  art  students;  they  should 
have  been  sent  to  Italy  or  wherever  it  was  thought  best, 
and  given  the  means  to  develop  their  talent.  This  was 
not  done  in  my  time,  and  I  have  often  meant  to  ask  you 
how  matters  actually  stand  in  this  question. 

Professor  Andrews  was  a  pupil  of  Kaulbach’s  and  has 
studied  in  Europe.  He  longed  to  show  his  students  the 
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beautiful  old  things  he  loved  so  well.  The  best  collec¬ 
tion  of  good  paintings  within  reach  was  at  Philadelphia 
(a  private  collection  belonging  I  forget  to  whom) .  Mr. 
Andrews  took  the  whole  of  the  Life  Class  there  one  day, 
and  I  never  shall  forget  how  the  girls  enjoyed  that  treat. 
How  I  should  love  to  have  a  glimpse  of  all  those 
friendly  faces  again,  and  to  stand  before  my  easel  among 
them  with  a  bit  of  soft  charcoal  in  my  hand. 

*  *  * 

No  time  to  write  for  some  days — too  much  digging 
to  do!  I  am  out  of  training  now  and  feel  as  tired  after 
one  hour  as  I  used  to  after  five  or  six.  I  trust  it  is 
temporary  and  not  advancing  decrepitude.  John  has 
arrived  to  live  with  us  while  he  writes  his  Doctor’s 
Thesis,  and  will  help  me  tomorrow.  All  is  well  with 
us.  We  had  the  worst  storm  I  remember  and  it  blew 
away  two  chimneys  and  a  small  bit  of  roof,  bent  and 
broke  what  we  had  planted,  and  shook  the  house,  but 
did  no  serious  harm  and  blew  itself  away  after  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  got  stuck  in  my  translation  and  made 
up  a  puzzle  instead.  Today  feels  almost  like  spring 
and  makes  one  forget  all  about  storms. 

Our  old  cock  used  to  be  very  ill-tempered  with  the 
chickens.  One  of  them  has  now  grown  into  a  fine 
young  cock  and  his  revenge  is  so  terrible  that  we  are 
at  a  loss  what  to  do.  When  we  take  up  the  poor  old 
gentleman  in  our  arms,  the  young  thing  will  fly  right 
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up  at  him  to  continue  the  fight.  So  all  the  hens  admire 
him,  and  the  old  cock  has  stopped  crowing  or  showing 
off  and  associates  with  the  ducks.  I  never  saw  such  a 
come-down  in  life!  They  are  all  so  tame  and  so  anxious 
for  the  worms  my  spade  turns  up  that  they  crowd  me 
terribly  and  risk  getting  hurt.  They  try  to  perch  on 
the  edge  of  the  spade.  The  young  ducks  fly  over  all 
our  nets  and  fences  and  take  a  long  daily  walk  over 
a  neighbor’s  pasture  to  the  next  stream.  The  old  ducks 
stay  dutifully  at  home  and  bathe  in  our  ditch  and  look 
ill.  So  many  ducks  without  running  water  or  a  large 
pond  cannot  thrive,  and  I  wish  I  could  persuade  the 
family  to  replace  them  all  with  hens.  A  September 
chicken  has  given  us  eighteen  eggs  in  twenty  days,  a 
record  chicken  not  six  months  old! 

I  want  to  tell  you  more  about  my  stay  in  America. 
I  always  admired  the  settlers  I  met  in  Colorado,  capable 
of  any  amount  of  hard  work,  fit  for  any  job  they  were 
called  upon  to  do,  yet  having  lost  none  of  their  culture. 
I  think  of  them  sometimes  when  I  am  waiting  for  our 
next  problem  here  to  arise,  and  wondering  how  many 
years  of  this  life  it  will  take  to  turn  me  into  a  peasant 
— the  genuine  article,  I  mean.  Or  does  it  take 
generations? 

I  remember  a  settlement  just  opened  up  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  Colorado  forest.  A  church,  a  school  house, 
a  post  office  and  large  well-stocked  stores  stood  in  the 
clearing,  the  future  streets  were  traced  by  notches  cut 
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on  the  old  trees.  The  first  settlers  had  just  arrived 
and  were  camping  near  the  little  railway  station. 

I  recalled  the  report  of  some  men  sent  by  our  village 
at  home  to  inspect  an  area  offered  free  to  settlers  in 
Siberia.  The  land  was  all  that  could  be  wished  for, 
they  said;  but  nothing  could  be  had  for  love  or  money 
to  start  work  with.  They  had  nearly  starved  on  the 
trip.  In  later  years  things  improved  considerably; 
Siberian  towns  grew  like  mushrooms  and  Siberia  has 
many  points  in  common  with  America.  But  you  were 
not  encumbered  in  your  growth  by  the  slow  process 
of  evolution  of  the  masses.  It  was  the  fittest  and 
ablest  elements  of  the  old  world  who  came  over;  they 
gained  strength  from  the  soil,  but  they  had  brought 
experience  and  the  background  of  many  centuries  with 
them,  and  this  made  for  efficiency  and  organization 
from  the  first. 

What  was  it  that  made  me  breathe  freely  and  feel 
at  home  in  the  United  States? — and  many  Russians  I 
know  have  shared  this  feeling. 

It  may  have  been  that  Russia  was  always  intensely 
democratic.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  form 
of  government,  as  some  imagine.  I  feel  sure,  for 
instance,  that  Germany  is  not  more  democratic  for 
having  President  Hindenburg  in  the  place  of  Emperor 
William.  Even  our  German  Baltic  provinces  were  full 
of  class  prejudice.  The  narrow,  firmly  established 
limits  of  caste  and  class  always  surprised  us  Russians 
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in  England,  Germany  and  Austria.  They  have  been 
the  stabilizers,  which  Russia  needed  but  never  acquired. 
I  have  never  met  with  conservatives  in  Russia  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word. 

One  day  I  applied  to  a  wily  old  statesman  called 
Pobiedonozeff,  for  permission  to  open  up  a  circulating 
library  and  lectures  with  magic-lantern  slides,  for 
our  villagers.  He  signed  the  required  permit,  and 
remarked,  "I  wish  you  would  plant  a  tree.”  Seeing 
my  surprise,  he  went  on,  "In  other  countries  men  plant 
trees,  and  tend  them  from  father  to  son.  We  never 
do,  in  Russia.  We  sow  a  field  of  corn  and  reap  it, 
and  try  something  new  next  year.  This  does  not  make 
for  stability.  And  stability  is  what  we  need.”  He  was 
generally  hated  and  much  maligned.  He  sought  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  parish 
schools — but  he  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  trying  to 
turn  our  clergy  into  tools  of  the  government’s  policy. 
No  influence  could  equal  that  of  the  Church  on  the 
Russian  people,  but  it  was  a  purely  spiritual  one. 
Pobiedonozeff  could  only  undermine  the  clergy’s  author¬ 
ity  and  make  its  position  difficult.  In  olden  times  our 
rulers  had  been  more  at  one  with  the  masses  in  this 
question.  They  had  sought  the  guidance  and  the 
blessing  of  the  Church  in  carrying  out  their  worldly 
mission. 

But  however  our  bureaucracy  might  blunder,  however 
aggravating  its  red  tape  and  shortsighted  policy  might 
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be — it  could  not  narrow  the  boundless  horizon.  Russia 
remained  the  land  of  great  spaces  and  of  great  possi¬ 
bilities. 

Whenever  I  went  abroad,  after  our  short  holidays, 
I  felt  confined  in  a  stuffy  room.  A  window  must  be 
thrown  open,  smashed  if  need  be,  to  let  in  some  air. 
Yet  men  seemed  to  live  contentedly  enough  in  their 
narrow  enclosures,  and  felt  no  craving  for  open  spaces 
and  wide  horizons.  I  could  not  understand  it,  and  was 
always  protesting  against  conventional,  established 
things,  and  getting  bruised  against  hard  walls. 

Then  my  father  was  named  Russian  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  and  we  left  Europe  for  over  two  years. 
I  was  not  "out”  yet  and  was  far  too  much  engrossed 
by  my  work  at  the  Corcoran  School  of  Art  to  see  much 
of  society  or  to  take  any  part  in  its  gayeties.  Never¬ 
theless  I  had  a  splendid  time.  There  was  scope  and 
space  and  beauty,  and  as  much  bracing  pure  air  as  the 
heart  could  wish.  After  Europe,  it  made  me  feel  just 
as  you  do  when  you  get  a  whiff  of  the  sea. 

Strange  to  say,  the  glimpses  I  had  of  old-fashioned, 
conservative  things  were  very  delightful  to  me  out  there. 
We  went  to  see  some  friends  of  my  father’s  in  Boston, 
for  instance,  who  lived  in  a  charming  prim  English 
house,  spoke  with  an  English  accent  and  were  very 
exclusive.  Then  we  were  made  welcome  in  several  old- 
fashioned  country  houses  in  New  England.  Our  hosts 
were  exclusive  too,  no  doubt,  but  that  did  not  seem 
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to  matter,  in  a  country  where  every  man  had  his  chance 
and  none  were  crippled  by  prejudice. 

We  spent  one  summer  in  a  dear  little  cottage  in 
Lenox,  and  watched  the  sugar-maples  grow  crimson 
before  returning  to  town.  Next  year  we  went  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  London,  and  I  learnt  to  steer  a 
yacht,  and  had  a  skiff  of  my  very  own,  with  a  centre¬ 
board  and  a  spritsail. 

Fraiilein  Clauer,  my  German  governess,  was  the 
bravest  little  woman  I  have  ever  met.  She  spent  days 
in  that  boat  with  me,  before  I  had  learnt  to  sail  it 
safely,  and  she  could  not  swim.  She  sat  uncomplain¬ 
ingly  in  a  buckboard  with  me  behind  a  runaway  horse, 
though  she  had  had  no  former  experience  with  horses. 
Nothing  seemed  to  surprise  or  to  daunt  her.  She  was 
a  born  fatalist  and  never  interfered  with  my  enjoyment. 
When  I  married,  she  went  to  a  young  cousin  of  mine 
who  was  learning  to  drive  a  car  at  the  time.  Now  I 
never  would  have  consented  to  take  part  in  such  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  passive,  helpless  witness! 

We  travelled  a  good  deal,  the  year  of  the  Chicago 
Exhibition,  and  the  further  west  we  went  the  more  I 
enjoyed  it.  My  only  disappointment  was  that  our  train 
was  never  once  held  up — though  the  train  preceding 
ours  was.  We  were  the  last  to  get  through  a  great 
forest  fire  though;  the  huge  forest  timber  burning  for 
miles  on  every  side  of  us,  the  snow-fences  of  boards  on 
fire — a  magnificent  and  appalling  sight  it  was,  that 
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ocean  of  flame  and  smoke,  but  a  scorching,  choking 
experience.  The  forests  took  fire  frequently  in  those 
days,  from  the  sparks  of  the  engines. 

It  was  the  same  year  that  monometallism  had  been 
introduced,  and  thousands  of  men  employed  in  the 
silver  mines  lost  their  jobs.  Many  of  them  had  families 
to  provide  for  and  were  in  very  hard  straits  indeed. 
They  were  wonderfully  brave  and  steady.  Several 
thousands  led  by  the  famous  "General”  Coxey  came  to 
Washington  and  marched  through  the  town  to  the  Cap¬ 
itol.  Here  Coxey  was  arrested  and  temporarily 
detained,  for  stepping  on  the  grass.  His  army  melted 
away  in  search  of  employment.  Every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Government, 
there  was  no  law  to  prevent  Coxey’s  army  from  coming 
to  Washington — but  there  was  a  rule  forbidding  any¬ 
one  to  tread  on  the  grass  before  the  Capitol. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  was  all  for  bi-metallism, 
though  I  knew  nothing  whatever  about  it.  I  hated  the 
thought  of  all  those  hard-working  men  losing  their 
jobs  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

What  went  against  my  grain  in  America  was  the 
dollar:  its  power,  its  significance,  and  the  way  dollars 
had  of  accumulating  in  one  man’s  hand.  Every  man 
who  had  the  wits  could  make  money;  the  road  was  open 
to  all,  but  it  seemed  monstrous  for  one  man  to  have 
so  much  more  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.  The 
same  might  apply  to  Russian  landowners  but  none  of 
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these  ever  seemed  to  have  overmuch  ready  money  to 
spend  on  pleasure.  Familiar  as  I  was  with  the  life  on 
great  estates  at  home,  I  had  never  seen  anything  to 
equal  the  luxury  of  Newport,  for  instance.  You  must 
remember  I  was  something  of  a  socialist  in  those  days. 

A  naval  review  took  place  in  1893  or  4,  in  which 
our  cruisers  took  part.  My  father  lived  on  board  one 
of  them,  and  I  was  also  invited  to  spend  a  few  days 
there.  It  was  just  like  going  home  to  Russia.  Don’t 
you  think  a  man-of-war  is  a  bit  of  one’s  native  land? — 
even  more  so  than  a  colony. 

There  were  manoeuvres  outside  New  York  harbor, 
and  wonderful  nights  out  at  sea  with  the  ships  sig¬ 
nalling  to  one  another.  I  longed  to  be  on  deck  during 
the  review,  but  a  girl  had  no  business  there.  So  our 
sailors  hid  me  under  a  tarpaulin  right  under  one  of 
the  guns.  I  watched  the  President  come  down  the  line 
of  battleships  on  the  "Dolphin”  and  then  I  was  deaf¬ 
ened  by  the  Imperial  salute  (101  guns,  I  believe),  fired 
by  all  the  guns,  including  mine! 

They  were  old-fashioned  cruisers  with  tall  masts  and 
yards  manned  by  the  sailors  in  white — a  splendid  sight. 
Our  sailors  met  with  the  most  hearty  welcome  and 
had  a  very  good  time  in  New  York.  Officers  came  to 
Washington  in  batches,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander 
Michailovitch  among  them,  and  many  entertainments 
were  given  in  their  honour.  They  lived  at  the  Legation 
and  would  tell  me  all  about  it,  and  how  much  they 
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enjoyed  their  stay  and  appreciated  their  welcome. 
Some  acquaintances  and  friends  had  come  over  that 
year,  too,  to  see  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  and  they 
brought  news  from  home. 

One  day  my  father  and  I  were  invited  to  lunch  at 
the  White  House.  Don’t  you  feel  that  it  has  a  special 
old  world  charm  of  its  own,  not  to  be  found  in  modern 
buildings,  however  fine?  Mrs.  Cleveland  was  a  delight¬ 
ful  hostess.  She  showed  me  her  baby  girls,  while  the 
President  was  deep  in  politics  with  my  father.  The 
only  other  guest  was  Mrs.  Cleveland’s  friend  Mary 
Leiter,  the  beauty  of  the  season,  who  became  Lady 
Curzon  that  year.  She  was  very  beautiful.  Everyone 
seemed  to  approve  of  her  marriage,  which  is  more  than 
could  be  said  in  most  cases  when  titled  foreigners  car¬ 
ried  away  heiresses.  The  men  in  particular  were 
inclined  to  criticise  such  matches  and  foresaw,  with 
every  reason,  that  the  American  girl,  who  had  had 
things  made  so  easy  and  delightful  for  her  at  home, 
would  find  her  new  life  far  from  congenial  in  Europe. 
A  good  many  titled  strangers  found  that  they  were  not 
wanted  on  the  market,  and  went  home  in  a  chastened 
mood. 

I  met  such  a  nice  English  boy  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  We  were  having  lunch  in  the  hotel  near  the 
lake  when  a  cowboy  came  up  to  our  table  and  intro¬ 
duced  himself  as  Lord  Ava,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Dufferin. 
Lord  Dufferin  had  been  the  British  Ambassador  in 
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Paris  for  many  years,  and  my  father  knew  him  well. 
He  invited  the  boy  to  join  our  party,  and  we  saw  a 
good  deal  of  each  other  during  the  next  ten  days  and 
I  heard  his  story  from  him. 

He  must  have  been  a  terrible  spendthrift  and  had 
gotten  into  trouble  with  his  father  on  the  score  of 
debts.  He  was  packed  off  to  New  York,  with  a  limited 
supply  of  money  and  the  order  to  seek  a  rich  wife  and 
thus  better  his  fortunes.  This  notion  did  not  appeal 
to  him,  and  failing  to  fall  in  love,  he  shortly  found 
himself  without  a  cent.  Instead  of  appealing  to  his 
parents,  he  went  out  West  and  worked  on  a  ranch  for 
many  months.  He  was  the  best  rider  in  Ireland;  but 
the  first  bucking  bronco  he  mounted  threw  him,  to  his 
surprise.  He  was  quick  to  learn,  however,  and  faced 
the  rough  life  in  the  right  spirit.  He  had  earned 
enough  money  to  enjoy  a  few  weeks’  shooting  before 
going  home,  and  was  after  elk  when  we  came  across 
him.  I  heard  he  was  killed  at  the  outset  of  the  Boer 
war.  He  was  the  kind  of  boy  to  get  on  in  America  in 
those  days. 

I  heard  a  good  deal  about  life  on  a  ranch  from  the 
Postmaster  General’s  wife,  Mrs.  Bissell,  who  had  been 
the  only  woman  on  her  husband’s  cattle  ranch  for 
years  and  years.  She  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  her 
breezy,  cheerful  outlook  appealed  to  me  immensely. 
She  also  made  me  realize  that  dollars  meant  little  out 
West;  pluck  and  endurance  counted  for  more. 
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How  many  of  our  young  emigres,  mere  boys  who 
have  only  learnt  to  sit  a  horse  and  shoot  straight, 
would  be  happy  and  efficient  in  this  rough  school! 
Here  they  are  eating  their  hearts  out  in  the  uncongenial 
surroundings  of  a  factory,  where  the  local  workingman 
is  beginning  to  think  there  are  too  many  of  them 
employed. 

As  you  know,  there  are  more  emigres  in  need  of 
work  than  work  to  give  them,  except  heavy  manual 
labour  for  which  many  are  no  longer  fit.  People  who 
want  even  translating  have  to  do  anything  to  obtain 
it,  sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  others.  At  any  rate, 
they  have  to  push  and  elbow  their  way  until  they  are 
known,  and  this  struggle  for  favor  and  protection  is 
the  distasteful  side  of  the  business.  One  would  want 
to  work  as  hard  and  as  well  as  one  could — but  not  to 
fight  one’s  way  through  a  crowd  and  walk  over  the 
weak  ones,  or  step  on  people’s  toes  at  best.  We  are 
all  dilettantes  after  all,  and  there  is  not  so  very  much 
we  can  do  properly,  and  what  you  get  you  seem  to  be 
taking  away  from  another  who  may  need  it  more.  The 
survival  of  the  fittest  is  a  brutal  law.  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  ever  be  among  the  fittest,  or  really  want  to  sur¬ 
vive  in  this  way.  I  am  speaking  of  Paris  now,  which 
is  so  overcrowded  by  emigres  who  are  finding  it  ever 
harder  to  support  themselves.  And  when  I  remember 
those  tremendous  spaces  and  far  horizons  which  I  knew 
at  home  and  which  you  have  in  America  too,  it  brings 
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on  a  sort  of  nostalgia  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  all 
our  overcrowded  refugees  as  well. 

A  poultry  farm  has  many  drawbacks,  and  after  the 
"wild  West”  is  very  tame.  But  after  all,  it  is  far  better 
for  my  boys  than  the  slums  of  a  city. 

*  *  * 

We  have  had  a  very  busy  day.  We  decided  to  have 
a  grand  turning  out  before  the  boys  began  all  sorts 
of  preparations  for  the  spring,  while  they  could  still 
help  me.  A  great  sorting  of  clothes  took  place,  a  deep 
grave  was  dug  for  all  manner  of  odds  and  ends,  and  a 
great  bonfire  lit  for  papers  and  things  that  would  burn. 
I  scrubbed  my  kitchen  till  I  was  breathless,  and  polished 
pots  and  pans  and  every  lamp  chimney,  and  hunted 
high  and  low  for  cobwebs  and  dust.  I  had  already 
given  a  very  thorough  cleaning  to  the  hen  houses. 
The  amount  of  sweeping  and  scrubbing,  hot  water  and 
soap  and  soda  which  the  house  took  was  extraordinary, 
and  now  there  is  a  clean  smell  about  everything.  The 
boys  got  quite  excited  over  all  this  activity,  and  we 
ate  anything  and  at  any  hour,  because  we  were  too  busy 
to  watch  the  time  or  the  kettle.  We  had  all  got  up 
very  early  and  it  was  a  long  day — a  sunny  one  too, 
luckily.  So  all  the  blankets  and  pillows  and  coats  were 
beaten  out  with  sticks  in  the  yard,  and  we  were  quite 
tired  by  evening. 

My  everyday  work  is  very  simple  now  that  I  have  the 
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knack  of  it  and  do  it  with  far  less  time  and  energy. 
The  birds  take  most  of  my  attention:  I  cook  a  kind  of 
porridge  of  peelings  and  vegetables  and  odds  and  ends 
for  them  daily,  to  add  to  their  grain,  and  they  are  so 
fine  and  fat  and  sleek  that  I  feel  quite  proud  of 
them.  We  have  introduced  a  solitary  goose  into  our 
menagerie,  probably  destined  to  be  eaten  at  a  later 
date;  she  is  so  slow  and  dignified  that  the  hens  get 
all  her  food  away  from  her.  Then  she  comes  round 
to  the  other  side  of  the  house  and  raps  impatiently  on 
the  kitchen  door  with  her  beak  till  I  give  her  her  own 
dinner  in  a  special  dish. 

Now  I  must  leave  you  and  attend  to  our  soup  which 
smells  deliciously  of  all  the  vegetables  simmering  in  it. 
It  will  be  our  whole  supper.  Then  I  have  a  heap  of 
mending  on  my  conscience.  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

I  don’t  think  I  have  ever  spoken  to  you  of  my  first 
years  of  married  life  spent  in  Tsarskoe  Selo.  My  hus¬ 
band  was  then  a  very  young  lieutenant  of  the  crack 
squadron  of  a  crack  regiment  stationed  there.  The 
Emperor  had  served  in  this  regiment  in  his  father’s  life¬ 
time;  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  had  commanded  it. 
He  was  Inspector  General  of  the  Cavalry  at  the  time  I 
speak  of,  and  a  very  exacting  one. 

Regiments  garrisoned  at  a  small  place  like  Tsarskoe 
were  more  self-centered  and  self-sufficient  than  those 
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stationed  at  Petersburg  could  be.  I  was  shortly  back 
from  America,  and  garrison  life  was  an  entirely  novel 
experience  to  me,  one  that  appealed  to  me  much  in 
some  ways,  though  I  rebelled  against  conventional 
things  as  was  my  wont.  The  soldier’s  outlook  is 
attractive  by  its  simplicity  and  thoroughness,  one-sided 
though  it  may  be. 

Our  Commanding  Officer’s  wife  gave  me  much  sound 
and  motherly  advice  about  housekeeping,  but  I  fear  it 
was  wasted  on  me  and  the  stables  interested  me  more. 
The  fine  old  park  of  Tsarskoe  with  the  adjoining  ones 
of  Babolovo  and  Pavlovsk  were  delightful  for  riding 
and  driving.  Even  on  very  frosty  winter  mornings  I 
would  have  a  bit  of  cloth  wound  round  my  stirrup  iron 
and  take  out  one  of  my  husband’s  horses  for  a  brisk 
ride,  or  else  drive  my  tandem  in  a  light  sleigh.  While 
St.  Petersburg  would  be  dark  and  foggy  the  sun  shone 
in  Tsarskoe,  though  it  was  only  a  half  hour  distant 
by  rail. 

Every  year  after  the  review  upon  the  morning  of  the 
regimental  feast,  the  officers  and  their  wives  would  be 
invited  to  lunch  at  the  Palace,  and  the  Emperor  dined 
and  spent  the  evening  at  the  Mess  on  that  day.  Then 
there  were  the  summer  months  in  camp,  the  manoeuvres 
and  the  yearly  review  of  all  the  troops  at  their  con¬ 
clusion.  I  never  missed  this  day  if  I  could  help  it,  it 
was  such  a  glorious  sight.  In  the  early  morning  I  would 
ride  out  to  a  spot  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant 
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where  the  Imperial  stand  was  erected,  and  would  watch 
the  magnificent,  admirably  trained  troops  taking  up 
their  positions,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Sovereigns. 
The  Emperor  never  looked  so  well  as  on  horseback. 
As  he  rode  slowly  down  the  front  and  every  band 
took  up  the  national  andiem  at  his  approach  and  every 
regiment  in  turn  answered  his  greeting  I  always  had  a 
choky  sensation  hard  to  describe.  I  loved  the  cavalry 
charge,  stopped  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Imperial 
stand.  I  shared  the  joy  of  the  young  officers  whom 
the  Emperor  promoted  on  that  day, — slim,  sunburnt 
boys,  so  proud  of  their  new  uniforms  and  rank.  I  was 
so  proud  of  the  regiment,  so  anxious  that  there  should 
not  be  the  slightest  hitch. 

The  horses  seemed  as  keen  as  the  men  and  knew 
the  signals  as  well.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  choosing 
my  own  mount  for  the  occasion.  Any  one  of  my  hus¬ 
band’s  chargers  would  have  done  its  best  to  join  its 
companions  and  to  carry  me  past  the  Imperial  stand 
on  the  flank  of  its  squadron.  I  remembered  the  utter 
confusion  of  a  friend  of  mine,  a  lady-in-waiting,  to 
whom  the  Empress  lent  her  own  horse  one  day.  Do 
what  she  would  the  animal  carried  her  forward 
repeatedly  to  the  side  of  the  Emperor  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalcade.  I  had  a  greater  confidence  in  my  own 
horsemanship,  but  would  take  no  risks.  A  horse  quite 
unacquainted  with  soldiering  had  its  drawbacks  too;  a 
tractable  young  bay  I  rode  one  year  was  so  terrified  by 
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the  firing  and  the  bands  and  unaccustomed  clatter  that 
I  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it.  By  the  time  the  Empress 
drove  up  my  mount  and  I  were  both  foam-flecked  and 
utterly  exhausted. 

A  wonderful  moment  in  camp  was  sunset  and  the 
evening  prayer  to  which  the  troops  assembled  without 
their  arms.  A  very  old  non-commissioned  officer  would 
play  the  signal  on  his  drum,  and  give  the  curt  com¬ 
mand  to  uncover,  obeyed  by  the  Emperor  and  all  the 
men.  Then  he  would  read  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  all 
the  bands  would  play  the  "Zoria”  (the  twilight  or 
evening  prayer) ,  and  the  day’s  work  was  over.  I  have 
seen  the  same  ceremony  at  sunset  on  a  battleship.  The 
men  singing  the  "Our  Father”  in  unison  made  me  think 
of  the  voice  of  the  ocean  itself. 

When  the  yearly  manoeuvres  were  over,  a  month’s 
leave  could  usually  be  obtained  and  enjoyed  in  our 
country  home  in  the  Ukraine. 

The  beautiful  old  Nicholas  Palace,  built  by  the 
Empress  Catherine,  was  used  for  receptions  and  state 
ceremonies  of  which  there  were  very  few  in  Tsarskoe 
in  our  time.  Some  of  its  rooms  were  occupied  by  the 
suite  and  by  pensioned  Dames  of  the  Court,  stately  old 
ladies  who  told  fascinating  tales  of  the  splendour  of 
court  life  in  their  day.  We  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Alexander  Palace,  and  many  interesting  men  of  the 
day  would  drop  in  after  an  audience  and  take  a  cup 
of  tea  with  us  before  returning  to  town.  This  broad- 
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ened  our  horizon  beyond  the  concerns  of  the  Regiment. 
Once  I  remember  having  a  sight  of  a  memorandum 
written  by  Witte  for  the  Emperor’s  perusal.  The  trend 
of  this  document  was  to  warn  the  Emperor  against  the 
aristocracy,  the  landowners  and  the  rural  government, 
the  "Zemstvo,”  which  were  pictured  as  a  danger  threat¬ 
ening  autocracy.  Count  Witte’s  influence  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  felt.  He  was  a  very  clever  man  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  ablest  minister  of  finance  we  ever  had. 
He  did  his  utmost  to  promote  the  rapid  growth  of 
industrialism  and  had  many  merits,  no  doubt.  But  his 
policy  was  always  detrimental  to  agriculture,  and  as  the 
interests  of  agriculture  are  the  only  ones  I  know  any¬ 
thing  about,  I  am  probably  prejudiced  in  this  matter. 
In  a  country  like  Russia  agriculture  has  always  seemed 
of  tremendous  importance  to  me.  I  wonder  if  great 
men  of  finance  and  agriculturalists  are  destined  never 
to  understand  one  another. 

Our  Sovereigns  lived  in  the  Alexander  Palace  of 
Tsarskoe  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  and  led 
a  quiet  secluded  life.  This  was  greatly  criticised.  I 
always  thought  that  even  the  Emperor,  overworked  as 
he  was,  had  some  right  to  the  intimacy  of  home  life. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  far  happier 
leading  the  life  of  a  private  country  gentleman  with 
his  wife  and  children.  A  more  united  family  you  could 
not  find.  We  would  meet  the  Emperor  in  the  park, 
driving  one  of  the  low  wooden  sledges  lined  with  hay, 
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which  our  peasants  use.  He  drove  standing,  while  the 
Empress  and  the  children  sat  at  the  back  among  fur 
rugs. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  II  had  very  much  of  his 
Mother’s  wonderful  charm.  The  young  Empress, 
beautiful  though  she  was,  was  never  popular.  Shy, 
sensitive  and  self-conscious,  she  was  stiff  and  con¬ 
strained  in  public  and  did  not  put  people  at  their  ease. 
She  took  life  very  earnestly  and  would  have  wished  to 
reform  Society.  St.  Petersburg  could  not  be  called  the 
heart  of  Russia  in  the  sense  that  Moscow  was;  its 
society  was  exacting  and  hard  to  please,  and  it  did  not 
want  to  be  reformed.  It  merely  insisted  on  being 
amused  and  entertained  as  do  most  societies  of  most 
capitals  the  world  over.  Had  the  Empress  lived  in 
Russia  for  a  while  as  "Tsesarevna”  (the  Heir’s  wife), 
she  would  have  had  time  to  take  her  bearings  and  to 
choose  her  own  circle  of  friends. 

The  late  Emperor  was  mourned  by  many,  and  those 
who  were  devoted  to  his  widow  felt  some  reluctance 
at  turning  to  the  rising  sun.  The  Empress  Dowager 
held  the  sincerest  affection  of  all,  as  she  does  to  this 
day  among  us  emigres.  So  it  came  about  that  the  young 
Empress  never  had  a  fair  chance.  People  thought  her 
cold  and  haughty.  My  impressions  were  entirely 
different. 

The  Empress  had  organized  a  working  guild  in  order 
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to  furnish  the  poor  with  warm  clothing,  and  also,  I 
think,  so  as  to  teach  Russian  ladies  to  devote  more  of 
their  time  to  needlework.  I  was  summoned  to  the 
Palace  occasionally  to  receive  orders  or  to  make  my 
report  concerning  the  distribution  of  clothes  in  my 
section.  I  saw  the  Empress  alone  and  informally,  and 
she  always  spoke  English  to  me.  I  shall  never  forget 
her  invariable  kindness  and  the  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  she  showed  when  I  was  in  trouble. 

One  day  as  she  had  spoken  of  the  way  her  wishes 
were  often  misunderstood,  I  ventured  to  say  that  popu¬ 
larity  should  be  easy  to  win  to  one  in  her  position. 
Smiles  and  amiable  words  distributed  indiscriminately 
to  all  who  approached  were  sufficient  to  obtain  this 
result.  "How  about  sincerity?”  the  Empress  rejoined. 
"Surely  the  superficial  amiability  you  speak  of  is  not 
all  that  is  required  of  us  in  life.”  Another  time  I  had 
expressed  myself  frankly  upon  a  subject  the  Empress 
had  very  much  at  heart.  My  opinion  had  been  asked. 
I  was  no  courtier  and  had  no  choice  but  to  say  what 
I  thought.  Yet  I  realized  that  my  words  had  dis¬ 
pleased  her  gravely.  A  long  silence  ensued.  Then 
suddenly  she  smiled  (she  had  a  very  charming  smile), 
and  her  expression  softened.  Kissing  me  warmly  she 
bade  me  always  be  as  honest  with  her  as  I  had  been 
that  day.  In  later  years  when  I  heard  her  accused  of 
brooking  no  opposition,  I  often  thought  of  this  inter- 
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view.  It  was  the  last  private  one  I  ever  had,  for  that 
same  winter  we  left  Tsarskoe  for  good  and  made  our 
home  in  the  country. 

I  saw  our  Sovereigns  next  at  the  opening  of  the 
first  Douma.  I  had  come  up  to  town  for  a  week  or 
two  and  carried  away  very  discouraging  impressions  of 
this  visit.  The  times  were  very  unsettled.  The  first 
revolution  was  in  progress;  there  had  been  much  vio¬ 
lence  and  bloodshed.  The  crowd  gathered  near  the 
Tauride  Palace  to  await  its  new  delegates  was  in  no 
peaceful  mood.  Before  repairing  to  the  Tauride  Pal¬ 
ace,  the  M.  P.’s  had  been  invited  to  the  Winter  Palace 
where  the  Emperor  greeted  them  as  the  best  men  of 
Russia  chosen  by  the  country  at  his  behest.  I  have 
heard  that  he  spoke  well,  and  also  that  the  delegates 
were  barely  respectful.  Most  of  them  belonged  to  the 
revolutionary  camp  and  some  order  was  maintained 
among  them  only  by  the  authority  and  dominant  will 
of  their  president,  Mouroutzeff. 

I  did  not  hear  the  Emperor’s  speech  myself,  for  I 
stood  with  the  ladies  of  the  Court  lining  the  walls  of 
the  Hall  through  which  the  procession  passed.  We 
had  received  instructions  to  wear  our  court  dresses. 
My  husband’s  uniform  and  my  own  Cbzffre  gave  me 
the  right  to  be  there.  When  a  young  girl  received  the 
Chiffre — a  diamond  monogram  of  the  Empresses  on  a 
pale  blue  St.  Andrew  bow,  to  be  worn  on  the  left 
shoulder — she  was  named  Maid  of  Honour,  wore  a 
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velvet  court  train  embroidered  with  gold  and  attended 
the  Empress  at  Court  functions.  If  she  married,  she 
retained  the  Chiffre  and  the  right  to  go  to  Court  always, 
and  wore  a  court  train  on  state  occasions,  though  of  a 
different  shade  to  those  of  the  Maids  of  Honour.  These 
court  dresses  were  the  old  national  costume  with  con¬ 
siderable  alterations.  They  had  richly  embroidered 
Jong  trains  exceedingly  heavy,  and  were  cut  low,  leav¬ 
ing  the  shoulders  bare.  Veils  hung  from  the  national 
headdress,  the  "Kakoshnik,”  and  the  whole  was  decked 
with  all  the  jewels  one  possessed.  You  must  have  seen 
this  costume  in  photographs  of  our  Empresses  and 
Grand  Duchesses.  The  effect  was  very  fine  at  court 
functions,  but  on  this  day  we  felt  strangely  out  of  place 
as  the  new  delegates  passed  between  our  lines. 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  Clergy  which  headed  the  pro¬ 
cession.  The  Catholic  Bishop  Ropp  was  quite  at  home 
in  his  surroundings.  The  peasants  too,  in  their  Sunday 
best  with  carefully  brushed  hair,  looked  dignified  and 
respectable.  But  there  were  other  elements.  Non¬ 
descript  intellectuals  and  workmen,  wearing  their  old¬ 
est  jackets  and  trying  to  look  as  untidy  and  as  much 
at  their  ease  as  possible.  The  threatening,  mocking  or 
covetous  glances  they  cast  at  us  appraising  the  stones 
we  wore,  gave  one  pause.  "What  are  those  naked 
women  doing  here?”  one  remarked  quite  audibly.  The 
old  ladies  were  indignant.  I  felt  the  whole  ceremony 
to  have  been  a  mistake.  But  we  stood  at  our  posts, 
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awaiting  the  Sovereigns.  Someone  remarked  that  the 
day  chosen  for  the  opening  of  our  first  parliament  was 
an  unlucky  one,  since  it  was  on  the  very  day  of  April 
that  Louis  XVI  had  opened  the  Etats  Generaux. 
This  ill-omened  reminder  deepened  the  gloom  of  all 
who  heard  it. 

The  Sovereigns  appeared,  closing  the  procession, 
with  the  Imperial  Family  and  suite.  The  Emperor 
walked  alone,  grave  and  composed;  the  two  Empresses 
abreast  followed  him.  The  Empress-Mother  was  pale 
but  held  her  head  high,  and  she  smiled  and  bowed  to 
us  as  we  curtseyed.  The  Empress  Alexandra  seemed 
quite  unconscious  of  us.  She  looked  straight  ahead 
of  her  with  an  expression  of  such  acute  suffering 
that  one  felt  some  terrible  foreboding  had  unnerved 
her. 

After  the  Te  Deum  and  the  Emperor’s  speech  the 
members  of  the  Douma  repaired  immediately  to  the 
Tauride  Palace,  while  we  went  home  weary  and  heavy 
of  heart.  Many  anxious  weeks  followed  and  until 
Stolypine  was  named  Prime  Minister  the  situation 
seemed  insecure. 

But  to  return  to  the  Empress  Alexandra  Feodorovna. 
The  ill  health  and  perpetual  anxiety  caused  by  the 
little  Heir’s  delicate  state,  the  mysticism  and  religious 
exaltation  which  gave  rise  to  so  many  false  rumours, 
all  these  things  I  did  not  witness.  My  previous  impres¬ 
sions  were  so  conclusive  that  I  never  credited  any  of 
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the  accusations  and  infamous  insinuations  I  heard. 
Coupled  with  her  name  drey  seemed  simply  absurd  to 
my  mind.  None  of  those  who  really  knew  the  Empress 
could  ever  doubt  her  sincerity  or  purity  of  purpose, 
while  they  fully  realized  how  often  her  confidence  was 
misplaced.  Unfortunately,  those  who  knew  her  were 
few.  There  is  no  deadlier  weapon  than  calumny 
against  one  in  her  position. 

"Calomniez,  calomniez  toujours — il  restera  quelque 
chose,”  says  the  French  proverb. 

*  *  * 

Your  parcel  of  reading  has  just  arrived.  The  boys 
looked  so  greedy  as  I  opened  it  that  I  relinquished  the 
treasures  for  them  to  read  first,  and  as  it  is  raining 
hard,  they  are  as  happy  as  possible  this  evening,  each 
deep  in  a  book.  They  swallow  them  at  a  gulp,  while 
I  read  more  slowly,  being  too  old  to  sit  up  late  over 
an  exciting  story. 

Unless  you  have  ever  been  deprived  of  books  for 
months,  even  years,  together,  you  will  hardly  realize 
what  a  boon  such  a  parcel  is.  When  we  can  get  hold 
of  a  good  book  here,  we  give  it  a  very  warm  welcome. 
Headlines  and  short  stories  don’t  satisfy  our  needs. 
Have  you  noticed  how  few  people  seem  to  have  the 
time  to  read  nowadays?  The  craving  for  amusement 
drives  them  to  the  cinema  the  moment  their  work  is 
over,  and  a  quiet  evening  with  a  congenial  book  does 
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not  appeal  to  them.  They  never  seem  to  rest  from 
the  strain  and  bustle  of  life;  it  must  be  trying  to  the 
whole  nervous  system.  Englishmen  of  the  present  day 
will  tell  you  that  Dickens  himself  is  an  old  bore,  long- 
winded,  old-fashioned,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  They 
can  surely  never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  any 
of  his  books.  Dickens  is  such  an  old,  such  a  tried 
friend  of  mine.  As  I  read  "David  Copperfield”  to  my 
youngest  boy  last  year,  I  enjoyed  it  even  more  than  I 
did  when  I  was  young. 

The  modern  author  who  reminds  me  of  Dickens  in 
some  ways  is  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  If  you  have  read 
"Paul  Kelver’’  you  will  know  what  I  mean. 

When  I  met  Mr.  Jerome  some  twenty-seven  years 
ago  he  was  a  slightly  built,  quiet  man  with  a  mild, 
meditative  blue  eye.  An  unruly  lock  of  reddish  fair 
hair  hung  down  on  his  forehead.  His  manner  was 
very  grave  and  somewhat  deprecating,  which  made  the 
gleam  of  keen  humour  under  it  all  the  more  delightful. 
"I  know  you  expect  me  to  be  funny,”  he  said,  "and 
you  will  be  disappointed.”  He  went  on  to  tell  us  how 
often  it  had  worried  and  distressed  him  to  find  that 
people  took  every  word  he  spoke  as  a  huge  joke  and 
insisted  on  treating  him  as  "the  funny  man.”  He  had 
never  found  life  funny,  had  never  wanted  to  be  funny. 
Being  funny  was  the  bane  of  his  life.  As  to  his  books, 
the  good  they  have  done  by  letting  people  have  a  hearty 
laugh  is  greater  than  he  knew.  A  sense  of  humour  is 
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such  an  incalculable  blessing,  especially  when  things  are 
contrary  and  the  road  a  bit  rough  before  one. 

Our  meeting  with  Mr.  Jerome  was  a  rather  unusual 
one.  We  had  not  been  married  long  and  were  living 
at  Tsarskoe  Selo,  when  we  heard  of  his  having  come  to 
St.  Petersburg  for  a  few  days.  We  both  loved  his 
books  and  felt  very  keen  to  make  his  acquaintance. 
’Why  not  ask  him  down  here?”  my  husband  suggested, 
and  went  up  to  town  for  this  purpose  the  moment  he 
was  free.  After  searching  for  him  in  vain  for  a  whole 
afternoon,  he  was  told  that  he  could  meet  him  that 
same  evening  at  an  old  Admiral’s  house  where  he  was 
to  be  a  guest.  For  a  young  Lieutenant  to  intrude  upon 
an  Admiral  he  was  unacquainted  with  was  a  daring 
undertaking  enough,  but  what  was  my  husband’s  dis¬ 
may  when  he  was  introduced  into  a  crowded  ballroom 
and  hospitably  invited  to  take  part  in  the  gayeties.  He 
managed  to  explain  his  mission  to  his  host  and  obtained 
a  short  interview  with  Mr.  Jerome  only  to  find  that  the 
latter  was  to  leave  Petersburg  next  evening.  My  hus¬ 
band  must  have  been  very  persuasive,  however,  for 
Mr.  Jerome  finally  agreed  to  come  down  to  lunch 
with  us. 

We  were  anxious  to  give  him  a  real  Russian  welcome, 
and  nothing  but  a  troika  would  do  to  meet  him  at  the 
station.  The  sledging  was  excellent  that  winter,  but 
the  only  available  jet-black  troika  horses  had  only  just 
been  sent  up  from  the  country  and  were  hardly  broken 
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to  harness.  The  trotter  in  the  shafts  was  so  fast  that 
its  companions  on  either  side  could  hardly  keep  up 
with  its  pace  at  full  gallop.  The  untamed,  spirited 
young  creatures  did  not  feel  the  weight  of  the  low 
sledge  behind  them  and  were  very  hard  to  hold  in.  In 
a  whirlwind  of  flying  hoofs  and  snow,  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  jingling  bells,  Mr.  Jerome  reached  the  house 
at  lightning  speed.  "I  have  never  gone  so  fast  behind 
horses  in  my  life,”  he  remarked  as  he  brushed  the  snow 
off  his  winter  coat  on  our  doorstep. 

Lunch  consisted  exclusively  of  national  dishes  and 
drinks.  As  he  tasted  the  cold  soup  and  the  kvass  (a 
Russian  cider  made  of  fermented  black  bread)  he  drew 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  the  next  forty-eight 
hours  he  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  assist¬ 
ance!  He  found  us  very  hospitable,  but  wondered 
gently  whether  our  methods  of  receiving  a  guest  were 
altogether  judicious  and  prudent.  As  he  was  looking 
for  a  fox  terrier  to  take  back  to  his  little  daughter,  we 
offered  him  a  puppy  we  had.  He  named  it  "Peter” 
after  my  husband,  and  took  it  away  with  him  in  a 
basket  upon  his  journey.  By  the  time  his  train  was 
due  we  felt  as  though  we  had  known  him  for  a  long 
while.  We  took  him  and  Peter  back  to  the  station  in 
a  more  sedate  and  civilized  fashion. 

A  correspondence  ensued  of  which  I  was  inordinately 
proud  and  boastful  until  it  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 
We  had  received  a  book  from  Mr.  Jerome,  the  book 
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he  considered  his  best,  and  which  no  one  could  call 
funny.  I  sat  down  at  my  desk  to  thank  him.  I  took 
great  pains  with  the  wording  of  my  letters  to  him  for 
I  was  too  young  to  realize  how  little  it  could  matter 
to  him.  I  had  forgotten  the  book  upstairs  and  felt 
too  lazy  to  go  and  fetch  it  when  a  doubt  arose  in  my 
mind  as  to  the  spelling  of  its  title;  I  was  not  sure 
whether  it  was  John  Inglefield  or  Ingerfield.  So  I  left 
a  blank  to  fill  in  later,  and  went  on  writing  laboriously. 
Then  something  occurred  which  took  my  mind  off  that 
letter.  Finding  it  on  my  desk  several  days  later,  I 
addressed  and  posted  it  before  recollecting  that  the 
fatal  blank  had  never  been  filled  in.  "Your  carelessness 
will  get  you  into  trouble,”  my  old  governess  was  always 
telling  me.  I  never  met  Mr.  Jerome  after  this  nor  had 
the  chance  of  explaining  matters  to  him,  but  I  have 
always  been  very  glad  to  have  gained  a  new  insight 
into  his  works  by  my  personal  intercourse  with  him. 
Thus  ended  the  only  correspondence  I  ever  had  with  a 
celebrity! 

*  *  * 

Some  three  years  after  our  marriage,  my  husband  left 
the  Regiment  and  we  settled  in  my  old  home,  and  lived 
there  summer  and  winter  till  1907.  It  was  only  after 
this  that  my  husband  had  to  spend  part  of  the  year 
in  Petrograd  as  a  member  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Doumas. 
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Our  friends  called  it  madness  to  stay,  but  we  lived 
safely  through  the  first  revolution  (1905-1907)  in  the 
country.  Those  were  days  when  men  dressed  up  as 
generals  brought  forged  "Golden”  Ukazes  to  the  peas¬ 
ants — documents  in  which  the  Emperor  ordered  them 
to  turn  out  the  landowners  and  to  take  possession  of 
the  land.  Whether  this  false  authority  was  sincerely 
believed  or  not,  those  Ukazes  served  as  an  excuse  and 
with  the  aid  of  vodka  incited  the  people  to  violence. 
Many  country  seats  were  sacked  and  burnt;  landowners 
were  strongly  guarded  or  left  their  estates  altogether. 
Troops  were  stationed  in  many  parts.  Things  looked 
so  serious  in  the  cities  that  it  seemed  for  a  time 
as  though  the  revolutionary  wave  would  sweep  all 
before  it. 

Our  out-of-the-way  little  place  was  comparatively 
undisturbed.  My  husband  was  frequently  called  away 
by  troubles  brewing  in  some  part  of  his  district  (he 
was  "Marechal  de  Noblesse”) ,  and  I  stayed  at  home 
with  our  young  children,  guarded  by  the  good  will  of 
the  population.  The  people  trusted  my  husband  and 
were  fond  of  him.  I  remember  men  from  a  distant 
village  who  had  a  grievance  against  their  landowner 
coming  to  consult  my  husband  on  the  advisability  of 
burning  down  the  owner’s  house.  After  a  long  talk, 
they  promised  to  postpone  this  measure  till  my  husband 
had  tried  other  means.  An  interview  with  the  owner, 
a  thoughtless,  hot-headed  boy  of  twenty,  put  things 
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straight.  The  wave  of  Jewish  pogroms  was  harder  to 
stem,  but  my  husband  succeeded  in  averting  them  in 
his  district. 

Jews  did  not  have  equal  rights  with  the  rest  of  the 
population,  a  fact  which  they  resented  bitterly.  They 
had  money,  however,  and  consequently  power.  The 
local  police  was  underpaid,  and  found  it  hard  to  resist 
a  bribe.  The  peasant  who  needed  money  in  the  spring 
to  buy  grain  or  a  horse  with,  had  nowhere  to  turn 
but  to  the  Jew.  An  illegal  percentage  of  a  rouble  a 
week  for  every  hundred  (called  "Wucher”  from  the 
German  word  Woche)  was  required  of  him,  and  when 
he  failed  to  pay  up  he  became  a  bondsman  and  a  slave. 
In  all  moments  of  unrest,  the  popular  resentment 
turned  against  the  money  lender. 

The  landowner  was  not  hated  as  a  general  rule,  but 
the  peasant  wanted  his  land.  In  the  days  of  serfdom 
the  people  used  to  say,  "We  belong  to  the  owner — but 
the  land  is  ours.” 

"Who  planted  the  forest?”  peasants  would  say. 
"God  did  for  the  needs  of  men.  Why  are  we  forbidden 
to  cut  down  trees  when  we  need  fuel?”  Another  saying 
I  have  often  heard  is,  "The  land  to  those  who  till  it.” 

Our  people  at  home  were  honest  in  their  own  way. 
If  you  dropped  a  coin  or  a  trinket  it  would  invariably 
be  returned  by  the  finder;  that  was  private  property. 
What  the  soil  grew  was  not. 

At  one  time  we  had  a  head  gardener  from  Riga. 
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This  worthy  German  had  introduced  a  system  of  fines 
for  any  depredation  in  the  garden;  this  measure  was 
disconcerting,  and  I  was  often  asked  for  the  money  to 
pay  the  fines  with.  One  day  I  met  an  old  woman 
whom  I  had  known  all  my  life,  cutting  oats  and  grass 
with  a  sickle  at  the  further  end  of  our  orchard,  a  bent 
and  wrinkled  old  dame  with  an  orange  kerchief  tied 
round  her  head.  The  following  dialogue  ensued: 

"What  are  you  doing  here?” 

"Cutting  some  grass  for  my  cow.” 

"The  grass  is  not  yours;  you  have  no  right  to  take  it.” 

"You  have  plenty,  and  I  need  a  little  of  it.” 

"Well,  take  away  what  you  have  cut  before  the* 
gardener  finds  you  here.  I  refuse  to  pay  any  more  of 
your  fines.” 

I  had  not  taken  a  dozen  steps  before  she  called  after 
me:  "Just  keep  the  gardener  from  coming  here  for  a 
while,  and  give  me  time  to  fill  this  sack.  I  cannot  work 
very  fast,  you  know!” 

She  wanted  the  grass,  she  was  very  old,  and  she 
needed  my  help.  It  was  very  wrong,  but  I  wiled  our 
gardener  away  to  inspect  some  new  strawberry  beds, 
and  thus  became  accessory  to  the  theft. 

Germans  never  got  on  with  our  people  and  called 
them  thieves.  The  foreigner  who  understood  them 
best  was  our  children’s  old  Irish  nurse. 

I  had  no  illusions  about  peasants,  but  I  have  met 
with  wonderful  delicacy  of  feeling  among  them  and  the 
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old  people  had  a  dignity  all  their  own.  I  got  into 
touch  with  the  women  through  the  children.  Part  of 
the  garden  had  been  turned  into  a  kindergarten  for 
infants  and  young  children  during  the  long  hours  of 
work  in  the  fields.  There  was  a  bath,  warmed  in  the 
sun;  large  heaps  of  sand,  plenty  of  fresh  milk  and  food. 
It  was  all  very  primitive,  but  the  babies  throve  and 
their  mothers  grew  confidential  and  interested  in  our 
methods. 

Orphanages  did  not  answer  in  our  neighbourhood, 
at  least.  The  worst  element  was  the  half-educated 
peasant  who  would  no  longer  work  and  was  unfitted 
for  any  other  life.  An  orphan  brought  up  in  a  peasant 
family  was  much  better  prepared  for  the  life  that 
awaited  him  than  one  taken  into  an  orphanage. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  those  years  of  unrest  had 
little  effect  upon  our  immediate  neighbourhood  was  that 
interest  was  centred  in  the  building  of  a  church  in  one 
of  the  villages  near  us.  The  old  wooden  church  had 
burnt  down  years  before,  and  the  people  could  never 
manage  to  save  enough  to  rebuild  it.  So  they  applied 
to  us  and  worked  on  our  fields,  asking  us  to  put  by 
their  earnings.  We  built  the  little  stone  church  between 
us,  and  I  painted  the  Ikons.  It  was  all  very  absorbing. 

The  Church  was  consecrated  on  its  dedication  day, 
the  day  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Septem¬ 
ber  8th,  1906.  Ten  thousand  people  or  more  had 
assembled.  When  the  Bishop  knelt  before  the  altar, 
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two  of  our  children  in  little  surplices  holding  his  crook 
and  candle,  a  ray  of  sunshine  fell  upon  him  through 
the  stained  glass  window.  The  uplift  and  exaltation 
in  that  crowd  was  such  that  faith  became  a  tangible 
thing,  a  powerful  current  swaying  those  thousands. 
An  old  man  had  been  brought  there  by  his  sons  on  a 
stretcher;  he  had  been  paralyzed  for  years  and  had 
prayed  to  live  to  see  the  Church  rebuilt.  After  the 
service,  he  regained  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  walked 
home.  Miraculous  cures  did  not  surprise  our  people; 
their  faith  was  simple  and  childlike. 

In  all  those  years  we  learnt  to  know  them  better,  I 
think,  than  town-bred  bureaucrats  and  liberal-minded 
dreamers  could.  Their  needs  were  great  and  many: 
good  roads,  bridges  in  better  repair,  a  stronger  breed 
of  horses,  agricultural  schools,  credit,  and  above  all, 
private  property.  In  many  provinces  the  peasant  owned 
nothing  beyond  his  cottage  and  strip  of  garden.  The 
land  belonged  to  the  Commune  and  was  redistributed 
at  given  intervals.  This  was  a  fatal  mistake;  it  para¬ 
lyzed  individual  effort  and  initiative.  When  Stolypine’s 
law  enabling  the  peasant  to  receive  an  undivided  bit 
and  to  build  upon  it  came  before  the  Chambers  it  was 
violently  opposed.  All  the  left  wing  was  against  it 
as  was  natural  for  men  with  socialistic  tendencies;  but 
the  extreme  rights  voted  with  them,  following  the  lead 
of  the  old  Slavophiles  who  had  maintained  that  the 
"Obstchina”  commune  expressed  purely  national  tradi- 
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tions  and  aspirations,  a  fallacious  theory  which  did 
incalculable  harm. 

The  law  was  passed  with  some  limitations  by  the 
united  efforts  of  two  parties  of  the  centre;  the  Octo¬ 
brists,  whose  leader  was  Goutchkoff,  Minister  of  War 
after  the  revolution,  and  the  Nationalists,  led  by  my 
husband.  These  two  parties  supported  Stolypine’s 
reforms  throughout.  Had  this  reform  been  given  a 
score  of  years  to  work  in,  no  revolution  would  have 
been  possible  in  Russia.  Directly  he  became  an  owner, 
the  peasant  changed  his  character  and  whole  point  of 
view.  If  he  could  not  get  the  owner’s  land  for  nothing, 
he  was  very  ready  to  buy  it. 

The  Russian  aristocracy  had  little  to  do  with  gov¬ 
erning  the  country  of  late  years,  but  it  retained  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  land.  Statistics  prove,  however, 
how  quickly  the  land  was  changing  hands.  The  incom¬ 
petent  owner,  unable  to  improve  and  work  his  prop¬ 
erty,  had  to  sell  into  stronger  hands.  There  was  some 
danger  of  this  process  going  too  rapidly  and  of  the 
peasants  gaining  possession  of  the  land  before  they 
had  learnt  less  primitive  methods  of  cultivating  it;  it 
should  be  remembered  that  all  the  grain  exported  by 
Russia  was  grown  by  landowners.  Anyway  a  new  agri¬ 
cultural  class  would  have  formed,  a  class  of  landowners 
large  and  small  including  the  peasants  and  bound  by 
a  common  interest.  In  a  country  like  Russia  this  new 
class  would  have  had  a  great  significance  and  have 
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been  a  stabilizing  influence.  All  that  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  overturn. 

I  wonder  what  you  know  of  Peter  Arkadievitch 
Stolypine?  The  liberals  painted  him  as  the  man  who 
put  an  end  to  the  first  revolution  by  ruthless,  inhuman 
measures,  who  established  martial  law  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  and  introduced  capital  punishment.  He  was  mis¬ 
judged  and  hated  by  some,  implicitly  trusted  and 
admired  by  others,  among  whom  were  ourselves.  He 
was  the  bravest,  kindest,  most  loyal  gentleman  of  our 
days,  a  far-sighted  champion  of  the  masses  who  under¬ 
stood  their  needs,  and  loved  his  country  better  than 
his  life. 

He  saw  the  need  for  reforms,  and  for  peace  and 
order  in  which  they  should  be  able  to  work.  He 
believed  that  a  revolution  could  only  lead  to  anarchy 
and  disaster,  that  it  was  better  to  sacrifice  hundreds  in 
order  to  save  thousands  of  lives.  He  quelled  the  first 
revolution  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  and  never 
tried  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  those  measures  on  to 
the  Emperor’s  shoulders.  Then  he  began  to  build. 
Thirteen  attempts  against  his  life  had  failed;  he  knew 
his  danger  and  that  he  had  little  time. 

His  work  was  cut  short  by  a  shot  fired  under  my 
eyes.  It  was  early  in  the  autumn  of  1911.  Our  Sov¬ 
ereigns  had  come  to  Kiev  for  the  unveiling  of  a  statue 
of  Alexander  II,  and  had  been  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  population.  The  weather  was  glorious,  the  fes- 
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tivities  had  gone  smoothly.  All  the  considerable  land- 
owners  of  the  countryside  had  assembled.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  1st  a  gala  spectacle  was  given  at  the  theatre,  and 
it  was  filled  with  court  uniforms  and  glittering  dia¬ 
monds.  Many  Polish  ladies  wore  their  well-known 
diadems  and  ri vieras.  During  the  second  entreacte 
Stolypine  stood  in  the  front  row  talking  to  a  land- 
owner,  Count  Joseph  Potocki,  when  a  man  in  evening 
dress  walked  up  to  him,  dropped  the  program  which 
had  concealed  his  revolver  and  fired  twice  at  him  point- 
blank. 

It  was  the  revolutionary  Bogroff,  who  had  gained 
admittance  to  the  secret  police  and  to  the  theatre.  He 
tried  to  escape  and  fought  wildly  before  being  arrested. 

Stolypine  turned  to  the  Imperial  box.  Seeing  the 
Emperor  in  the  door,  he  raised  his  hand  in  blessing, 
then  sank  into  the  arms  of  those  nearest  him.  He  was 
removed  to  a  hospital,  dying.  All  eyes  turned  toward 
the  Imperial  box.  The  choir  on  the  scene  sang  the 
National  Anthem,  and  the  whole  theatre  took  it  up. 
The  Emperor  stood  alone  in  his  box,  well  to  the  front; 
his  face  was  pale  and  sorrowful,  he  was  very  calm  and 
self-contained.  Thus  the  evening  ended. 

In  the  small  hours  my  husband  came  home  from 
the  hospital  to  tell  me  that  there  was  little  hope. 
Stolypine  died  on  September  5th.  We  stayed  for  his 
funeral;  on  that  day  the  people  showed  how  much 
he  had  meant  to  them. 
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Those  who  were  preparing  the  revolution  with  such 
skill  had  removed  the  principal  obstacle  in  their  path. 
They  had  one  more  setback  when  the  World  War  was 
declared  and  the  whole  of  Russia  was  swayed  by  one 
mighty  impulse  of  patriotism.  Strikes  ceased,  old  differ¬ 
ences  were  laid  aside,  and  harmony  seemed  reestab¬ 
lished.  Count  Pourtales,  the  German  Ambassador, 
proved  himself  a  false  prophet  when  he  told  his  friends 
to  see  to  their  safety  and  save  what  they  could  of  their 
property;  there  would  be  no  war,  he  said,  but  a  terrible 
revolution  instead. 

Then  an  infamous  propaganda  was  set  on  foot, — 
lies,  forgeries,  insinuations,  destined  to  sap  loyalty  and 
confidence.  It  was  done  in  a  masterly  way.  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  day  in  the  British  Embassy  in  Petrograd  in  1916, 
when  I  realized  that  even  there  those  rumours  and 
insinuations  were  credited. 

The  effects  of  this  propaganda  can  be  traced  to  this 
day.  There  are  many  among  our  former  Allies  who 
do  not  realize  even  now  how  absolutely  unswervingly 
loyal  our  Sovereigns  were  to  their  cause.  Many  do  not 
realize  that  at  the  very  last  when  the  Emperor  was  a 
prisoner  closely  confined,  he  could  have  saved  his  life 
and  those  of  his  wife  and  children  and  could  have 
reached  the  frontier  in  safety,  had  he  agreed  to  sign 
the  dastardly  peace  of  Brest. 

The  day  may  come  when  these  things  will  be  under¬ 
stood.  So  many  mistakes,  so  many  unfortunate  coin- 
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cidences  preceded  the  overturn,  that  it  seemed  fated. 
But  I  am  anxious  to  have  you  know  the  truth  on  two 
points:  our  Sovereigns’  fidelity  to  the  Allies,  and  the 
true  character  and  aims  of  Peter  Arkadievitch  Stolypine. 
The  press  could  hardly  inform  you  correctly  on  the 
situation  in  Russia  at  that  time.  The  propaganda  I 
spoke  of  strained  every  nerve  to  influence  the  press, 
and  it  was  credited  by  many  sincere  and  intelligent 
people  at  home  and  abroad.  It  will  be  for  future  his¬ 
torians  to  unravel  the  meshes  of  falsehood.  We  can 
only  record  facts  as  we  actually  saw  them. 

There  are  a  few  optimists  who  still  believe  that  the 
past  is  not  past.  I  do  not  share  their  illusions.  Instead, 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  future,  though  I  may  never  live 
to  see  it.  If  they  have  sinned,  the  Russian  people  have 
also  suffered,  and  with  the  aid  of  God  they  will  work 
out  their  salvation. 


*  *  * 

The  other  day  I  stopped  to  rest  under  the  overhang¬ 
ing  branches  of  the  trees  near  the  dyke,  and  the  rushes 
growing  in  our  ditch  reminded  me  of  how  often  I  had 
seen  them  at  home.  A  great  wave  of  homesickness 
swept  over  me;  I  was  suddenly  back  there,  at  our  Rus¬ 
sian  Whitsuntide.  On  that  day  the  poorest  cottage  is 
filled  with  green  sprays  and  flowers,  its  floor  cleanly 
swept  and  sprinkled  with  water,  and  covered  with  fresh 
green  rushes. 


fr 
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I  can  see  old  Father  Nicholas  among  a  crowd  of 
flaxen-haired  village  children,  supervising  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  church.  He  was  our  village  priest  for  over 
fifty  years,  and  died  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution;  a 
type  of  the  old  days,  kindly,  authoritative  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  obstinate.  We  liked  and  respected  him  immensely, 
but  we  all  knew,  and  so  did  the  village,  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  try  to  talk  him  over  to  another  way  of 
thinking.  The  Bishop  himself  could  not  do  that! 

He  disapproved  of  a  book  one  day,  chosen  by  me 
for  the  library  I  had  opened  up  in  the  village.  I 
thought  it  a  very  good  book,  and  tried  to  say  so. 

"You  have  babies  of  your  own,”  Father  Nicholas 
replied,  "and  it  will  be  your  duty  to  select  their  books 
very  carefully  while  they  are  young.  Now  the  people 
here  are  all  my  children;  it  is  for  me  to  judge  what  is 
good  for  them.” 

Except  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  I  could  never  feel 
quite  sure  what  he  would  approve  of  or  on  what 
grounds.  It  was  a  little  trying  sometimes.  Then  there 
were  our  endeavors  to  have  really  good  singing.  "But 
it  is  prayer,  not  a  concert,”  the  Father  would  say,  and 
insisted  on  all  the  school  children  joining  the  choir 
whether  they  could  sing  or  not.  There  were  some  very 
good  paintings  in  the  old  church,  but  a  few  distressing 
ones  were  added  to  them,  such  as  an  appalling  lifesized 
painting  of  St.  Onoufrey  with  a  flowing  beard,  two 
tiny  devils  looking  like  monkeys  fighting  over  a  golden 
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crown  in  one  corner.  A  pious  peasant  family  in  the 
neighbourhood  painted  Ikons  with  more  fervour  than 
taste,  and  Father  Nicholas  encouraged  them.  He  had 
a  keen  sense  of  humour  and  knew  how  I  felt  about  it, 
but  would  brook  no  interference. 

He  loved  building  and  carpentering,  and  his  work 
was  as  original  as  himself.  There  was  a  little  cottage 
built  in  a  bit  of  wood  he  owned,  a  quiet  spot  where 
he  meant  to  retire  some  day.  It  was  occupied  by  a 
queer  trio  of  caretakers:  an  aged  man,  dim-eyed  and 
hard  of  hearing,  who  must  have  been  a  hundred  years 
old  or  more,  a  delicate  lad  with  the  eyes  of  a  visionary 
who  prayed  all  day  long  in  the  woods,  and  the  most 
vicious  old  cock  I  have  ever  come  across  who  acted  as 
a  watchdog  and  would  simply  fly  at  any  stranger. 

It  irritated  the  Father  to  have  any  of  his  acts  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  charity  mentioned.  He  used  often  to  come 
over  to  keep  my  grandmother  company  during  the  long 
winter  evenings  when  she  was  alone  in  the  country. 
Those  two  were  very  good  friends  and  had  many 
interests  in  common. 

My  grandmother  was  the  gentlest,  kindest,  stateliest, 
silver-haired  old  lady  you  could  have  met.  She  came 
of  a  very  old  family  of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  was 
a  Lutheran.  She  had  married  very  young,  and  always 
went  to  our  Church  and  followed  all  its  observances. 
A  German  Pastor  of  the  district  visited  her  yearly  on 
his  rounds.  He  would  find  a  table  carefully  prepared 
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for  the  Holy  Communion,  an  ancient  Ikon  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  which  had  belonged  to  my  late  grand¬ 
father  standing  in  the  centre  between  tall  wax  candles 
and  white  lilies.  "Aber  Frau  Furstin!”  the  worthy  man 
would  exclaim  in  pained  surprise,  but  he  had  to  give 
in  to  its  remaining.  In  her  gentle  way,  Grandmama 
was  obstinate  too. 

The  people  loved  her  and  had  a  boundless  faith  in 
her  balms  and  simples  made  of  wild  herbs  and  leaves. 
The  secret  had  been  imparted  to  her  by  the  abbess  of 
an  old  convent  in  the  Carpathians.  I  wish  I  had  learnt 
it  while  I  could.  Her  housekeeper  and  friend  was  the 
granddaughter  of  my  great-grandfather’s  orderly  at  the 
wars  and  faithful  attendant  at  home.  We  had  belonged 
to  each  other  for  generations  and  she  was  one  of  us. 
She  had  her  share  of  obstinacy  too;  but  of  all  the 
obstinate  race  which  inhabited  my  old  home  the  most 
obstinate,  I  think,  was  Philemon,  Grandmama’ s 
gardener,  overseer  and  general  trusted  factotum,  a  very 
intelligent  peasant  who  had  served  her  since  boyhood. 
He  disapproved  of  newfangled  notions  and  was  a  con¬ 
servative.  After  Grandmama  died,  an  aunt  of  mine 
wanted  him  to  come  over  and  help  her  with  a  place 
she  had  bought.  When  I  broached  the  subject  to  him 
he  said,  "I  have  a  bit  of  land  of  my  own  and  do  not 
want  a  salary,  but  how  can  I  leave  you?  Now  the  old 
Princess  is  gone,  you  would  be  ruined  without  me  in  no 
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time.  No,  I  must  stay  here  and  look  after  you.”  And 
he  did,  to  his  last  day. 

Old  retainers  never  left.  They  usually  lived  to  a 
very  old  age  and  belonged  to  the  place  just  as  much 
as  we  did.  They  took  part  in  managing  things  and  fre¬ 
quently  opposed  innovations. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  place  was  very  delightful. 
The  old  house  was  out  of  repair,  the  mahogany  furni¬ 
ture  creaked  ominously  and  was  covered  now  with 
cheap  print,  doors  stood  open  to  the  night.  Money  was 
scarce  and  there  were  many  makeshifts.  The  most 
excellent  grapes  and  peaches  grew  against  the  wall  of 
the  rose  garden,  and  delicious  sherbets,  jams  and  all 
manner  of  conserves  were  prepared  at  home,  such  as  I 
have  never  tasted  since.  Things  smelt  of  lavender, 
camomile  and  dried  herbs. 

Grandmama  knew  all  about  grafting  and  pruning 
and  growing  exquisite  flowers,  and  she  loved  all  things 
that  grew.  She  was  full  of  interest  for  my  husband’s 
novel  methods  of  agriculture.  He  turned  the  place 
into  the  best  managed  property  of  those  parts.  Till  the 
last  days  of  her  life,  and  she  lived  to  be  nearly  ninety, 
Grandmama  enjoyed  the  hour  when  my  husband  would 
come  in  to  report  how  things  were  progressing,  and  to 
talk  over  the  management  of  the  estate.  He  was  a 
great  favourite  of  hers  and  she  liked  to  be  alone  with 
him  for  those  consultations  which  he  always  kept  up. 
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"You  don’t  understand  these  things,”  she  would  say 
to  me,  which  was  perfectly  true. 

Many  improvements  took  place.  Adjacent  land  was 
bought,  a  large  starch  factory  built,  artesian  wells 
bored.  A  new  house  had  to  be  added.  But  we  treasured 
every  trace  left  by  former  generations,  and  the  place 
retained  its  old  character.  It  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  large  estates  owned  by  my  parents-in-law,  but 
you  would  have  loved  it,  I  know,  and  all  the  old  people 
who  lived  there. 

In  the  days  when  Grandmama  had  been  very  hard  up 
her  house  was  always  open  to  all.  The  former  owners 
had  left  an  unexpected  inheritance  behind  them;  when 
my  grandparents  took  possession  long  before  I  was 
born,  they  discovered  two  old  people  in  a  wing  of  the 
house,  "Prince  Dmitri,”  an  infirm  relative  of  the  former 
Polish  owner,  and  an  aged  governess  who  had  brought 
up  the  whole  family.  It  was  a  surprise.  But  both 
these  old  people  were  tended  and  nursed  and  looked 
after  as  long  as  they  lived. 

In  1914  we  moved  into  the  old  wing  which  Grand¬ 
mama  had  occupied,  and  turned  the  rest  of  the  place 
into  a  hospital  for  the  wounded  from  Galicia.  Our 
men  and  boys  were  at  the  front,  our  women — or  those 
of  them  who  were  not  nursing  at  the  front — worked  at 
home.  I  don’t  believe  we  have  ever  worked  so  hard 
since. 

What  splendid  fellows  those  first  contingents  were, 
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and  what  thorough  gentlemen  in  their  own  way!  As 
they  were  killed  or  crippled,  new  elements  took  their 
place,  and  we  began  to  feel  the  insidious,  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible  effect  of  the  propaganda  which  was  being 
carried  on. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  our  soldiers  was  their  atti¬ 
tude  to  prisoners.  An  Austrian  was  brought  to  our 
hospital  once,  a  meek,  harmless  little  man.  We  had 
four  specially  good  beds  for  the  most  serious  cases,  and 
though  he  was  not  one,  the  men  insisted  on  giving 
up  one  of  them  to  this  guest.  The  fuss  made  over  him 
got  on  my  nerves  finally,  I  remember.  He  told  me  that 
when  the  war  was  over  he  would  send  for  his  wife  and 
children  and  settle  down  for  good  here. 

On  Whitsuntide  the  hospital  looked  like  a  garden. 
Father  Nicholas  came  over  to  hold  a  service  and  to  read 
to  the  men  as  he  often  did.  His  sight  was  failing,  but 
he  could  read  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  by 
heart. 

After  the  revolution  soldiers  who  had  been  nursed 
in  our  old  home  wrote  letters  to  me  which  it  was  not 
safe  to  keep  unfortunately,  so  I  cannot  translate  them 
for  you  word  by  word  as  I  would  wish.  "I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  have  not  changed,”  one  wrote,  and — 
"What  had  we  better  do?  Were  it  not  best  to  throttle 
those  traitors  before  it  is  too  late?” 

Poor  fellows.  The  Emperor’s  last  behest  had  been  to 
obey  the  provisional  government  and  fight  the  enemy. 
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Kerensky  made  fine  speeches,  while  every  vestige  of 
discipline  and  order  was  being  destroyed  by  the  new 
authorities,  and  all  the  things  our  men  had  held  sacred 
were  trampled  upon.  Our  officers  met  with  a  cruel 
fate  later,  but  those  old  veterans  suffered  too. 

My  last  memory  of  my  old  home  in  1916,  is  the  shady 
garden  full  of  stretchers  on  which  all  who  could  be 
moved  were  carried  out  into  the  open  air;  men  on 
crutches  telling  my  youngest  children  tales  of  the  front, 
and  old  Father  Nicholas  among  them,  sturdy  and  kindly 
and  masterful  as  ever.  They  understood  each  other 
so  well,  the  old  Priest  and  the  men  and  the  children. 

I  am  glad  that  this  happened  to  be  the  last  use  our 
old  home  was  put  to.  I  feel  thankful  too  for  old 
Father  Nicholas  that  he  died  when  he  did,  peacefully, 
amid  familiar  surroundings,  in  the  parish  he  had 
worked  for  all  his  long  life. 

*  *  * 

The  next  picture  which  I  must  draw  for  you  has  one 
outstanding  central  figure  amongst  all  the  confusion — 
one  man  whose  memory  is  clear  and  vivid  in  my  mind. 

This  was  General  Radko  Dmitrieff,  the  Bulgarian 
who  served  Russia  so  faithfully.  When  our  old  friend 
General  B - ,  whom  you  and  I  knew  so  well,  com¬ 

manded  a  squadron  of  lancers  in  the  Turkish  campaign 
of  1877,  a  shepherd  lad  was  brought  to  him  who  had 
been  accused  of  being  a  spy.  General  B.  was  then  a 
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young  Captain  entrusted  with  the  mission  of  establish¬ 
ing  communications  between  General  Gourko’s  army 
and  that  of  Skobieleff.  The  mountain  passes  of  the 
Balkans  were  difficult  of  access,  and  this  boy  had  offered 
to  show  the  way.  General  B.  was  struck  by  his  intelli¬ 
gence  and  sincerity,  and  proved  to  have  been  right  in 
trusting  him.  I  have  often  heard  the  story  from  him. 

This  Bulgarian  lad  was  adopted  by  our  soldiers  and 
brought  back  to  Russia  after  the  war.  Here  he  received 
a  military  education  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
teachers  in  the  military  schools  by  his  brilliant  capa¬ 
cities.  Before  returning  to  Bulgaria  he  asked  the 
Emperor  to  grant  him  the  favour  of  spilling  his  blood 
for  Russia  should  there  be  occasion. 

I  can  give  you  no  details  of  his  career  in  Bulgaria 
up  to  the  moment  when  he  was  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Bulgarian  army  in  their  last  war  with  Turkey  and 
led  it  to  such  brilliant  victories.  He  admitted  to  having 
played  a  secondary  part  in  politics  at  the  moment  of 
the  abdication  of  Prince  Alexander  Battenberg  in  the 
nineties,  and  when  my  husband  asked  him  what  part 
that  was  he  replied,  "I  only  held  a  pistol  to  Prince  B.’s 
temple  while  he  signed  his  abdication.” 

When  the  World  War  began  and  to  his  despair  Bul¬ 
garia  did  not  join  our  side,  Radko  Dmitrieff  went  to 
Russia  and  offered  his  services.  A  corps  in  Broussiloff’s 
army  was  entrusted  to  him  on  the  spot  and  a  few 
months  later  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  third 
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army.  He  did  wonders  in  Galicia  and  was  the  idol  of 
his  men.  I  have  often  heard  it  stated  that  generals  in 
command  of  large  bodies  of  troops  should  not  expose 
themselves  unnecessarily  to  danger.  I  quite  see  the 
reason  of  this,  but  personal  courage  is  a  thing  which 
will  always  appeal  to  a  soldier. 

General  Dmitrieff  took  many  unnecessary  risks  and 
was  constantly  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  dangerous 
places.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humour  and  knew  his 
soldiers  well.  Count  B.,  a  member  of  the  Douma,  who 
volunteered  though  he  was  far  from  young  or  strong, 
had  been  appointed  aide  de  camp  to  the  General.  One 
day  when  the  troops  had  to  stand  under  very  heavy 
fire  and  the  position  was  trying,  the  General  ordered 
his  lunch  to  be  served  in  a  very  exposed  spot.  Count  B. 
told  us  it  was  a  most  unpleasant  experience,  but  the 
General  was  in  the  best  of  humours  and  ate  his  meal 
with  relish.  A  stray  bullet  struck  the  boiling  pot  and 
rebounded,  giving  Count  B.  a  harmless  but  very  painful 
blow  on  the  chin.  As  he  rubbed  the  place  in  disgust 
the  General  called  out,  "See  what  a  hard  chin  B.  has — 
bullets  can  do  nothing  against  it!”  This  little  incident 
served  to  put  everyone  in  a  good  humour,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  B.,  whose  amusement  might  have 
been  tempered  a  bit. 

The  men  knew  that  the  General  understood  all  their 
needs  and  shared  all  their  trials;  he  was  completely  in 
touch  with  them.  I  had  heard  very  much  about  him 
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but  I  met  him  first  in  the  Caucasus  in  1918  under 
Bolshevik  rule.  He  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
my  husband  and  often  came  to  see  us,  a  short  man  with 
a  fine-cut  profile  not  unlike  Napoleon’s  and  dark, 
piercing  eyes.  He  spoke  with  a  slight  Bulgarian  accent 
in  a  curt,  definite,  picturesque  way.  He  knew  his  own 
worth,  and  made  me  think  of  a  caged  eagle.  Then  a 
strange  incident  took  place. 

Avtonomoff,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Red 
army,  came  to  Essentouki  and  called  a  meeting  of  all  the 
inhabitants.  I  never  knew  where  he  had  come  from. 
The  open  space  near  the  mineral  springs  was  crowded; 
bourjouis  of  every  calling  and  description,  officers  old 
and  young  who  had  been  hounded  out  of  the  army  after 
the  overturn,  cossacks  in  sheepskin  caps,  lithe  dark-eyed 
hill  men  with  daggers  at  their  slim  waists,  gypsies  and 
Red  soldiers  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  spring 
sunshine. 

Avtonomoff  was  slightly  built  and  wiry;  he  wore  the 
Cossack  tcherkesska  with  the  picturesque  crimson 
baschlik,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles.  His  staff  accom¬ 
panied  him,  also  sundry  members  of  the  government  of 
the  North  Caucasian  and  Terek  socialistic  republics, 
long-nosed,  swarthy  gentlemen  in  ill-fitting  clothes. 

They  were  not  very  bloodthirsty  in  that  spring  of 
1918.  Several  attempts  to  establish  the  Red  terror  which 
reigned  elsewhere  had  failed.  Bourjouis  were  molested 
and  relieved  of  any  possessions  they  might  still  have, 
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but  not  killed — not  just  yet.  Of  course  we  all  knew 
what  to  expect.  We  had  heard  of  the  massacres  on 
the  Don,  in  Kiev,  on  the  Crimean  coast.  Before  the 
Cossacks  of  Essentouki  had  half-heartedly  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  Soviets,  scores  of  officers,  one  of  our  sons 
among  them,  had  joined  us  after  having  been  hunted 
and  tracked  like  wild  beasts.  The  scenes  they  had 
witnessed  would  not  bear  dwelling  upon.  My  husband 
had  been  in  prison  for  weeks  in  Petrograd,  but  here 
in  the  distant  province  he  was  only  a  bourjoui  like 
the  rest.  None  knew  him  nor  the  part  he  had  played 
in  fighting  the  revolution.  A  few  weeks  previously, 
on  Good  Friday,  an  emissary  of  Korniloff’s  had  been 
caught  and  done  to  death  in  the  park.  He  was  very 
young  and  he  died  like  a  Christian  martyr.  As  the 
Red  soldiers  had  ridden  away  wiping  their  swords  the 
crowd  had  wept  over  his  mutilated  body  after  witness¬ 
ing  his  agony  in  sullen  silence. 

We  lived  in  an  uneasy  state  of  uncertainty,  there¬ 
fore,  surrounded  by  spies,  vainly  awaiting  the  signal  for 
the  great  rising  which  never  came.  And  now  Avton- 
omoff  was  among  us,  speaking  words  we  were  so  little 
prepared  for  that  they  sent  a  thrill  through  us,  a 
passionate  wish  to  believe  him.  The  trend  of  his  speech 
was  amazing  when  you  come  to  think  that  the  peace 
of  Brest-Litovsk  had  already  been  signed  by  the 
Soviets.  In  a  few  brief  sentences  he  drew  the  situation: 
the  utter  lack  of  discipline  and  organization  in  the 
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troops  he  commanded,  the  steady  advance  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  who  were  drawing  near  Rostoff. 

"At  this  eleventh  hour,”  he  said,  "there  can  be  no 
Whites  or  Reds,  but  only  Russians,  ready  to  defend 
their  native  land  to  the  last.  After  the  enemy  is  driven 
out  it  will  be  time  enough  to  attend  to  our  political 
quarrels.” 

None  knew  where  he  had  sprung  from  nor  what 
his  past  had  been,  but  he  spoke  like  a  soldier  and  a 
patriot.  He  called  upon  all  the  ex-officers  to  forget  the 
outrages  they  had  been  subjected  to,  and  to  join  the 
troops  and  take  them  in  hand.  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
much  our  officers  had  suffered  from  the  Reds,  how 
many  of  them  had  already  been  butchered;  all  had  been 
turned  out,  ill-treated,  humiliated  and  insulted.  Yet 
they  responded  to  this  appeal,  and  when  Avtonomoff 
finally  turned  to  General  Radko  Dmitrieff  and  asked 
him  to  take  over  the  supreme  command  of  the  army, 
my  son  expressed  the  general  feeling  that  if  the  General 
accepted,  all  would  follow  him  together.  The  swarthy 
gentlemen  of  the  government  seconded  the  request, 
though  they  looked  nervous  and  uneasy. 

When  General  Dmitrieff,  the  popular  hero,  stood 
beside  Avtonomoff  to  make  answer,  the  whole  crowd 
cheered  him;  officers  who  had  boundless  faith  in  him, 
Red  soldiers  many  of  whom  may  have  served  under 
him.  He  had  been  well  loved  by  his  men,  this  little 
Bulgarian  general  who  had  won  so  many  victories,  had 
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cared  so  little  for  his  own  safety  or  comfort  and  had 
given  up  his  whole  life  to  the  defense  of  the  Slavonic 
races  against  the  Teutons.  His  hair  was  turning  grey 
but  he  had  the  eyes  of  an  eagle.  When  the  cheers  sub¬ 
sided  he  spoke  in  a  clear,  incisive  voice.  We  could  see 
that  he  was  deeply  moved.  He  thanked  them  for  the 
confidence  shown  him,  and  said  he  could  wish  for  no 
better  fate  than  to  lead  Russian  soldiers  against  the 
Germans  once  more.  But  he  wanted  some  hours  in 
which  to  think  over  the  conditions  upon  which  he  could 
accept  this  mission  widi  some  hope  of  carrying  it  out 
successfully. 

As  Avtonomoff  and  he  shook  hands  on  that  raised 
platform,  the  crowd  cheered  once  more  and  slowly  dis¬ 
persed  as  in  a  dream.  That  night  the  General  came  to 
consult  with  my  husband,  and  asked  him  to  second 
him  in  his  task  in  the  event  of  an  agreement  being 
arrived  at.  There  was  a  very  good  understanding 
between  these  two.  Both  had  the  gravest  doubts  as 
to  the  issue  of  this  enterprise;  supposing  those  Bolshe¬ 
viks  to  have  been  sincere  they  were  sure  to  meet  with 
the  strongest  opposition  among  their  own  followers. 
The  Red  soldiers  would  be  easier  to  handle  than  all 
the  scum  which  had  come  to  the  surface  since  the  over¬ 
turn.  For  many  hours  they  sat  discussing  the  dangers 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  situation,  working  out  the 
conditions  which  must  be  imposed:  suppression  of  regi¬ 
mental  committees,  emissaries  of  the  Soviets  to  be 
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turned  out,  trustworthy  men  to  fill  every  responsible 
post,  measures  for  reestablishing  discipline,  supplies  and 
ammunition  to  be  in  the  keeping  of  officers,  and  so 
forth.  Before  taking  his  leave  the  General  stood  on 
the  lower  step  of  our  balcony  looking  out  into  the 
night.  Our  boys  stood  at  attention,  watching  his  face 
intently.  By  the  light  of  the  lantern  it  looked  sterner 
and  paler  than  usual.  He  turned  to  me  and  held  out 
his  hand.  "The  worst  of  it  is,”  he  said,  "that  every 
one  of  those  men  and  boys  will  follow  me  blindly 
into  what  is  likely  to  prove  a  trap.  Still,  if  those  con¬ 
ditions  are  accepted,  we  shall  risk  it,  your  husband  and 
I.”  Then  he  walked  slowly  away.  I  turned  back  into 
the  house  wondering.  After  living  through  four  years 
of  war  and  the  horrors  of  a  revolution,  my  only  prayer 
was  that  my  men  should  be  spared  death  by  torture,  at 
the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks. 

We  had  been  in  a  kind  of  dream  all  day.  Our 
awakening  was  not  long  to  be  delayed.  Next  morning 
on  my  husband’s  advice  the  General  said  he  was  not 
well  and  could  not  answer  the  summons  of  the 
temporary  Terek  government,  but  could  receive  its 
members  at  his  own  house.  So  they  came  to  see  him 
with  their  president  Buatchidze  at  their  head ;  Dmitrieff 
set  forth  the  conditions  upon  which  he  could  meet 
with  their  wishes,  and  they  withdrew  to  deliberate 
before  giving  him  their  definite  answer.  He  never 
received  this  answer.  Avtonomoff  left  suddenly,  prom- 
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ising  a  speedy  return.  Instead,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  declaring  him  to  be  a  traitor  with  a  heavy  price 
upon  his  head.  He  made  good  his  escape  only  to  be 
overtaken,  and  as  rumour  had  it,  killed  a  little  while 
later.  He  had  been  sincere  after  all,  but  he  had  been 
a  dreamer  and  a  patriot,  therefore  no  true  communist. 
And  the  only  dreams  permitted  to  communists  are 
international  dreams. 

I  do  not  remember  who  took  command  of  the  Reds, 
but  things  went  from  bad  to  worse  after  this,  and  if 
the  Germans  got  no  further  than  Rostoff  it  was  no  fault 
of  the  Reds.  For  reasons  best  known  to  themselves 
they  faced  about  and  cleared  out  of  the  country.  The 
poison  they  had  let  loose  among  us  was  said  to  have 
affected  their  own  men. 

Our  situation  grew  worse  by  slow  degrees.  It  was 
only  the  men  whom  the  Reds  were  after  then,  and 
the  day  came  when  men  and  boys  made  their  way  into 
the  hills  and  from  there  joined  the  White  detachments. 
Those  who  lingered  were  arrested.  I  remember  my  hus¬ 
band  trying  to  persuade  General  Dmitrieff  to  join  him 
in  the  endeavor  to  escape  into  the  mountains  where 
hospitable  villages  of  mountaineers  were  on  our  side. 
He  told  him  that  according  to  his  information  a  period 
of  terror  threatened  and  arrests  would  take  place  very 
shortly.  The  General  would  not  be  persuaded  and 
thought  it  best  to  stay  where  he  was.  "I  am  a 
foreigner,”  he  said,  "I  take  no  part  in  politics.  They 
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will  not  touch  me.”  This  was  in  spite  of  his  having 
gone  through  an  hour  of  bitter  humiliation  when  during 
a  perquisition  his  greatest  treasure,  his  St.  George’s 
Cross,  had  been  roughly  taken  from  him. 

Provisions  and  especially  sugar  were  getting  very 
scarce.  For  many  months  we  had  no  sugar  at  all  and 
thought  ourselves  very  lucky  when  we  could  buy  a 
little  honey.  One  day  when  the  Reds  had  been  par¬ 
ticularly  insolent  and  overbearing,  one  of  them  came 
back  and  asked  to  see  the  General  in  private.  His 
wife  demurred,  but  Dmitrieff  insisted  on  being  left 
quite  alone  with  the  man.  Directly  he  was  sure  of 
being  unobserved  the  Red  soldier  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  kissed  the  General’s  hands,  weeping  bitterly.  He 
told  him  he  had  served  under  him  in  Galicia,  but  dared 
not  show  his  love  for  him  or  try  to  protect  him  from 
the  others.  He  brought  a  sack  of  sugar  and  fine  flour, 
and  implored  him  to  forgive  him  for  being  a  Red  sol¬ 
dier  after  having  been  one  of  his  own. 

The  General’s  voice  faltered  as  he  told  me  of  this 
interview.  Well  .  .  .  Roukhloff,  the  ex-minister  of 
Communications,  a  great  friend  of  ours,  was  the  first 
to  be  arrested.  My  husband  escaped  with  our  three 
eldest  sons  and  found  shelter  in  a  mountain  village 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Kazbeck  until  they  were  able 
to  join  the  volunteer  army.  General  Radko  Dmitrieff 
remained  at  Essentouki  with  his  wife  and  son.  We  were 
under  such  rigorous  surveillance  that  it  was  not  safe 
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to  meet,  but  one  evening,  shortly  after  my  husband  had 
left,  the  General  walked  into  my  room.  I  had  never 
seen  him  so  moved.  "Your  husband  was  right  and  I 
was  wrong,”  he  said.  "The  danger  in  remaining  here 
is  imminent  for  every  officer.  I  am  old,  I  care  nothing 
for  my  life,  but  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  save  my 
son  if  you  can.  Give  him  the  passwords  and  instruc¬ 
tions  which  will  enable  him  to  attempt  an  escape  into 
the  mountains.”  I  promised  to  do  all  that  lay  in  my 
power,  he  gripped  my  hand  and  was  gone. 

I  went  straight  to  my  cousin;  a  mountaineer  who  was 
in  her  service  had  helped  to  organize  these  escapes. 
Things  did  not  look  hopeful;  it  was  too  late.  I 
received  all  the  necessary  instructions,  however,  on  the 
express  condition  of  taking  nothing  down  in  writing, 
and  watched  for  a  chance  to  reach  the  General’s  house 
unobserved.  This  could  not  be  accomplished  before 
the  next  evening,  and  then  after  considerable  difficulty. 

I  found  Dmitrieff’s  son,  a  young  officer  of  our  army, 
alone  in  the  house,  both  his  parents  being  out.  He 
heard  all  I  had  to  tell  him,  but  when  I  wished  him  luck 
he  shook  his  head.  "It  is  too  late,”  he  said,  "I  would 
never  be  allowed  to  reach  the  first  stage  of  the  journey. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  anxiety  of  my  parents  I  should 
stay  where  I  am.  As  it  is,  they  are  in  such  a  state  that 
I  shall  probably  walk  out  into  the  steppe  and  take  my 
chance.  Let  them  believe  that  I  am  safe,  at  least.” 
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Early  next  morning  he  and  his  father  were  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  prison  of  Piatigorsk  with  many  others. 

Women  and  children  had  not  been  molested  until 
then  except  in  their  own  homes;  but  only  a  few  weeks 
later  my  aunt  the  Countess  Woronzoff-Dachkoff  was 
taken  to  the  same  prison  with  her  daughter.  Her  late 
husband  had  been  the  Viceroy  of  the  Caucasus  before 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  and  in  earlier  days  Minister 
of  the  Court,  so  she  was  very  much  in  view. 

At  that  time  one  of  our  sons  was  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  old  but  very  small  for  his  age.  He  was  plucky 
too,  and  managed  to  get  past  Bolshevik  sentinels  and 
into  their  prisons.  He  had  obtained  a  document  from 
a  drunken  brute  of  a  commissaire  allowing  him  to  come 
and  go  by  the  armoured  train  which  they  kept  on  the 
line.  It  was  very  bad  for  the  child  and  exposed  him 
to  many  terrible  experiences,  but  having  no  other  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  communicating  with  the  prisoners,  we 
made  use  of  him.  As  he  was  leaving  the  prison  one 
day  after  bringing  some  provision  to  my  aunt,  General 
Radko  Dmitrieff  appeared  upon  the  landing  and  beck¬ 
oned  to  him.  My  boy  ran  up  to  him,  but  never  heard 
his  message;  the  sentries  had  been  relieved  and  the  one 
who  stood  on  the  landing  was  not  a  friend  of  his.  This 
man  shoved  the  old  General  roughly  into  his  cell  and 
sent  my  boy  rolling  down  the  steep  stairs.  The  prison 
had  been  improvised  in  one  of  the  hotels  and  the 
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treatment  of  the  prisoners  depended  entirely  upon  the 
whim  of  the  guard  set  over  them. 

A  day  or  two  later  at  dawn,  after  my  aunt  had  been 
allowed  to  escape,  almost  all  the  prisoners,  General 
Dmitrieff,  Roukhloff  and  others,  were  butchered.  Sol¬ 
diers  having  refused  to  do  this  deed,  a  gang  of  criminals 
was  used  for  the  purpose,  and  there  was  much  needless 
cruelty.  The  prisoners  were  belaboured  with  blows, 
mutilated,  ill-used  in  every  possible  way,  and  many  of 
them  (the  aged  priest  of  Essentouki  among  them)  were 
buried  alive,  as  a  post  mortem  examination  showed 
when  the  Whites  took  Essentouki  in  January,  1919.  A 
pit  had  been  dug  on  the  wooded  mountain  side  just 
beyond  the  town.  It  was  on  the  edge  of  this  pit  that 
the  prisoners  were  hacked  to  pieces;  their  being  shoved 
in  while  they  were  still  breathing  may  have  been  acci¬ 
dental.  Before  the  end,  the  General  was  given  the 
choice  to  take  command  of  the  Red  army  or  die.  But 
it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  fighting  Germans,  and 
he  did  not  hesitate.  General  Rouzski  atoned  for  many 
sins  by  refusing  likewise. 

Old  Mr.  Roukhloff  told  the  Bolshevik  committee 
which  examined  his  case  all  he  thought  of  them,  and 
how  he  recognized  no  authority  in  Russia  but  the 
Emperor’s.  He  was  an  uncut  diamond  and  came  of  a 
peasant  family.  Rugged,  straightforward  and  fearless 
he  was,  to  the  end.  Many  relations  and  friends  of  ours 
suffered  on  that  night  in  October,  men  and  boys  who 
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had  served  in  the  army,  men  who  bore  a  title,  men  who 
had  been  denounced  to  the  Committee  were  arrested 
as  hostages,  and  one  never  knew  what  their  fate  would 
be.  It  depended  upon  the  mood  of  the  lords  and 
masters  of  the  moment,  and  on  their  quarrels  among 
themselves. 

Thus  a  delegation  sent  from  Moscow  arrived  shortly 
after  the  October  butchery  and  was  appalled  to  find 
both  Generals  whom  Moscow  had  intended  to  make  use 
of,  dead.  This  delegation  set  a  good  many  officers  free 
who  had  been  arrested,  but  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
itself  before  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  local  despots. 
Zadko  Dmitrieff’s  son  escaped  with  his  life  and  took 
his  mother  abroad,  so  I  have  been  told.  Roukhloff’s 
widow  was  subjected  to  systematic  persecution  and  ill- 
usage.  The  poor  old  lady  was  not  in  her  right  mind 
when  I  saw  her  last  and  clung  to  the  hope  that  her 
husband  still  lived,  though  he  had  been  identified 
among  the  bodies  of  the  victims.  She  died  later  in  a 
hospital,  they  say.  It  had  been  my  painful  duty  to  pre¬ 
pare  her  for  the  sad  news  from  Piatigorsk. 

*  *  * 

Months  had  dragged  slowly  on  and  it  was  autumn. 
1  had  run  short  of  supplies  and  money  so  I  had  gone  up 
to  Kislovodsk  for  one  night,  in  order  to  sell  a  brooch  to 
a  dealer  who  lived  there.  Gold  and  jewels  were 
national  property  and  it  was  a  crime  to  conceal  them; 
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nevertheless  a  brisk  trade  was  carried  on  clandestinely 
all  the  time,  and  we  grew  expert  at  finding  good  hiding 
places.  Now  I  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  children. 
This  proved  no  easy  matter.  That  very  night  there  had 
been  a  false  alarm,  and  the  Soviet  of  Kislovodsk  had 
fled  in  haste  leaving  its  sick  and  wounded  behind  it. 
Railway  communication  had  been  suspended.  The 
steppe  was  said  to  be  teeming  with  White  cossacks, 
and  I  could  not  coax  or  bribe  a  single  driver  to  take  me 
to  Essentouki  that  way.  It  was  most  annoying. 

Then  I  was  told  that  the  sick  and  wounded  Red  sol¬ 
diers  had  crowded  the  station  and  were  compelling 
the  terrified  station  master  to  provide  them  with  an 
engine  and  a  few  cars  to  attempt  an  escape  in.  I  hur¬ 
ried  down  to  the  station,  wormed  my  way  through  a 
dense  crowd  and  got  into  one  of  the  cars.  It  was 
crammed  full,  but  the  men  made  room  for  me  in  a 
corner,  and  I  sat  down  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  I  don’t 
know  how  long  it  was  before  that  train  started.  The 
convalescents  had  reached  the  station  first,  but  miser¬ 
able  creatures  not  fit  to  stand  crawled  up  painfully  in 
their  eagerness  to  get  away,  and  more  cars  had  to  be 
added  on.  The  men  resented  having  been  abandoned; 
they  were  frightened,  excited  and  angry.  My  immediate 
neighbors  discussed  the  situation  with  me  and  asked 
me  how  many  of  my  men  were  fighting  against  them 
and  what  news  I  had  of  them.  A  tall  young  fellow 
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with  restless,  feverish  eyes  went  on  to  say  that  all  the 
trouble  came  from  keeping  enemies  and  traitors  in  the 
camp.  Mothers  and  wives  of  officers  were  left  at  liberty 
to  live  among  them,  spy  upon  them,  and  hold  communi¬ 
cation  with  their  kin  by  means  of  signalling  from  win¬ 
dows  at  night  or  bribing  go-betweens  to  carry  messages. 
He  grew  quite  eloquent  as  he  embroidered  upon  his 
fancies,  and  I  could  see  that  his  hearers  believed  him 
implicity.  I  tried  to  turn  the  conversation  into  other 
channels  such  as  the  conduct  of  the  Soviet.  They  cursed 
the  Soviet,  cursed  their  leaders,  and  came  back  to  the 
crimes  of  the  Bourjouis  and  of  their  womenfolk, — 
wolves  who  cannot  be  tamed  and  therefore  should  be 
killed  before  they  can  do  more  harm.  "What  is  the  use 
of  the  revolution  if  we  can  have  no  peace?”  they  said. 

Now  I  was  the  only  woman  and  the  only  " hour - 
jouika”  in  the  carriage;  I  did  not  feign  to  be  anything 
different,  for  they  would  not  have  believed  me.  Yet  my 
instinct  told  me  there  was  no  danger.  Also,  I  was 
exceedingly  hungry.  At  my  request  my  eloquent  neigh¬ 
bour  jumped  up  and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
some  stalls  beyond  the  station.  He  was  back  in  no  time 
with  a  white  loaf,  and  handed  me  my  change  as  the 
train  started.  Then  he  proceeded  to  empty  his  pockets  of 
their  miscellaneous  contents,  chose  a  filthy,  rusty  knife 
among  them  with  one  of  its  blades  broken,  and  cut  up 
the  loaf  for  me  into  thin  slices.  I  was  too  hungry  and 
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too  grateful  to  mind,  and  as  I  thanked  him  he  grinned 
sheepishly  and  drew  his  own  supplies  of  bread  and 
cheese  from  his  wallet.  The  rest  followed  his  example 
and  soon  we  were  all  munching  away  peacefully  in  the 
hot,  crowded,  stuffy  place. 

Then  suddenly  there  was  danger.  The  train  slowed 
down  and  came  to  a  standstill  for  no  obvious  reason 
in  the  open  steppe.  A  voice  called  out,  "They  are  upon 
us,  we  are  betrayed!”  The  voice  was  a  snarl  of  fear 
and  rage.  The  men  made  a  rush  for  the  doors.  One 
poor  fellow  alone  could  not  rise  on  his  crutches  and  I 
went  over  to  help  him.  Civil  war  is  far  more  cruel 
than  any  other  can  be,  but  I  could  see  no  reason  for 
this  panic.  The  wounded  among  them  had  not  suf¬ 
fered  at  the  hands  of  the  Whites.  Memories  of  what 
had  taken  place  in  the  hospitals  which  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  their  own  side  must  have  haunted  these 
men. 

For  a  few  moments  terror  had  turned  them  into  dan¬ 
gerous  wild  beasts  and  I  wondered  whether  I  should 
live  to  see  the  cossacks  who  were  supposed  to  have  held 
us  up.  Then  the  train  moved  on.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  men  returned  to  their  seats;  even  then 
they  were  silent  and  gloomy,  and  I  did  not  like  the 
glances  they  threw  in  my  direction.  Nevertheless  they 
let  me  go  in  peace  at  Essentouki.  Most  of  them  went 
on  further  in  search  of  a  safer  shelter,  spreading  typhus 
wherever  they  went.  The  Soviet  returned  to  Kislovodsk 
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that  night  to  find  their  hospitals  all  but  empty.  I 
reached  home  quite  late,  after  the  children  had  gone  to 
bed. 

I  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  Red  soldiers,  during  a 
panic,  and  had  not  suffered. — Only  a  few  weeks  later 
an  elderly  lady  hurrying  home  through  the  park  was 
shot  down  by  a  mounted  Bolshevik.  Some  other  Red 
soldiers  lifted  her  gently  enough  and  carried  her  to  a 
hospital,  where  she  died.  It  was  all  a  matter  of  luck. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  about  it;  the  only  real 
danger  was  to  show  the  fear  many  could  not  keep  from 
feeling  in  diose  days. 

One  of  my  cousins  was  absolutely  fearless.  She  was 
very  delicate  and  so  near-sighted  as  to  be  almost  blind. 
She  never  once  made  way  for  the  Reds,  as  she  walked 
daily  to  Church;  she  would  walk  straight  at  a  crowd 
of  drunken  ruffians  and  they  invariably  made  way  for 
her.  If  addressed  by  them,  she  always  told  them  exactly 
what  she  thought  of  them,  with  such  complete  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  consequences  that  they  came  to  regard  her 
with  something  akin  to  superstitious  fear.  If  they  tried 
bullying,  her  sister  and  she  would  laugh  at  them  quite 
openly.  When  a  soldier  who  was  examining  her 
belongings  spoke  mockingly  of  the  Emperor,  she 
ordered  him  to  be  silent  and  he  obeyed.  I  don’t  mean 
to  say  that  in  this  way  you  could  avert  danger,  but  I 
am  certain  that  by  showing  or  even  by  feeling  fear  you 
brought  it  on. 
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Our  time  had  come.  My  recollection  of  that  period 
is  one  of  utter  chaos  and  confusion,  even  more  than  of 
cold-blooded  cruelty.  While  some  individuals  were 
unutterably  cruel,  like  men  possessed — and  there  were 
none  to  gainsay  them — a  good  many  Red  soldiers  were 
good-natured  enough,  and  helped  us  when  they  dared 
to.  This  is  probably  the  case  in  the  most  bloody  per¬ 
secutions. 

I  was  forced  to  work  for  the  Bolsheviks  during  forty 
hours,  counting,  folding  and  sorting  linen  and  clothes 
which  had  been  requisitioned.  We  worked  in  a  large, 
dirty  room,  eight  men  and  five  women,  called  hostages 
for  the  occasion,  and  supposed  to  answer  with  our 
lives  for  the  necessary  amount  of  clothes  to  be  forth¬ 
coming.  Not  a  quarter  of  the  required  amount  of 
things  were  collected,  and  none  of  us  was  the  worse 
for  it.  In  the  night  we  shared  the  room  with  the  guard 
and  slept  on  the  floor  or  on  the  tables  as  best  we  could. 
The  moment  the  commissaire  turned  his  back,  the 
guard  set  over  us  became  civil  and  friendly. 

All  the  sentries  slept  and  snored  lustily,  and  as  I  lay 
wide  awake  on  a  very  hard  wooden  table,  two  Red 
soldiers  crept  in  to  pilfer.  Meeting  my  eyes  they  came 
up  to  me  and  whispered  accusing  their  chiefs  of  steal¬ 
ing  all  the  goods  and  leaving  them  ragged  and  unshod. 
I  told  them  that  the  given  amount  of  boots  and  clothes 
would  have  to  be  delivered  on  the  morrow,  but  that  if 
they  chose  to  leave  their  own  things  in  place  of  more 
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serviceable  ones,  it  was  none  of  my  business  to  give 
the  alarm. 

Next  day  as  I  was  feeling  very  tired  a  tall  sailor 
called  Mischa  called  me  and  said  roughly,  "I  give  you 
twenty  minutes  off  to  go  and  get  some  food.  .  .  .  Don’t 
come  back,”  he  muttered  as  I  passed  him.  He  was  very 
tall  and  decked  out  in  hand-grenades,  pistols,  revolvers, 
knives  and  every  kind  of  terrifying  apparatus,  but  he 
had  a  boyish  face  and  laughing  grey  eyes.  He  called 
himself  an  anarchist  and  detested  communists  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  commissaire  whose  assistant  he  was  in  par¬ 
ticular.  His  appearance  was  terrifying  in  the  extreme, 
but  to  me  he  was  a  friend  in  need.  Once  he  let  me  off 
for  an  hour;  plunging  into  the  street  he  laid  hold  of 
an  inoffensive  old  lady  and  dragged  her  in  to  take  my 
place.  When  I  returned  at  the  appointed  time  I  found 
her  still  weeping  hysterically  with  the  shock  he  had 
given  her. 

The  commissaire  himself  was  far  from  good- 
natured,  and  it  is  best  to  try  to  forget  men  of  his 
type.  I  shall  spare  you  even  a  description  of  him.  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

Of  my  own  personal  experiences  I  cannot  tell  you 
more  than  this.  I  carried  away  a  certain  impression  of 
nine  months  spent  under  the  rule  of  the  Soviet  in  a 
province  of  the  Caucasus  where  it  was  comparatively 
mild  and  the  days  of  actual  terror  few,  but  nothing  can 
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be  gained  from  dwelling  upon  it.  The  Whites  came  in 
January,  1919,  and  before  they  retreated  in  January, 
1920,  we  left  Russia.  The  following  two  years  are  said 
to  have  been  the  worst;  the  victims  of  terror,  famine  and 
epidemics  are  numbered  at  over  fifteen  millions.  The 
recorded  victims  of  the  Tcheka  are  over  two  and  a  half 
millions.  When  you  look  through  the  letters  which 
speak  of  my  impressions,  you  will  see  that  some  of 
the  Red  soldiers  were  friendly  to  me.  I  called  them 
tame  Bolsheviks. — They  were  no  such  thing.  They 
were  not  Bolsheviks  at  all,  but  only  units  of  the  dis¬ 
organized  passive  mass  which  was  driven  by  a  small 
minority  of  pirates  and  felons.  When  we  speak  of  the 
regime,  it  is  this  ruling  minority  that  we  must  think  of, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  Russian  people, 
or  even  from  the  Red  army.  I  realized  quite  clearly  that 
this  minority  was  evil  in  every  sense  and  that  its 
influence  on  the  people  could  only  be  evil  and  pervert¬ 
ing.  Yet  as  the  years  went  by  and  my  homesickness 
increased,  I  sometimes  wondered  if  it  had  been  right 
to  emigrate  instead  of  living  or  dying  as  the  case  might 
be,  at  home.  The  Soviets  put  on  a  mask,  Europe  pre¬ 
tended  to  believe  them,  and  I  found  myself  wondering 
how  far  an  evolution  might  be  possible  without  an 
actual  overturn.  I  found  myself  almost  longing  to 
believe  it  to  be  possible  and  thinking  that  some  day  a 
compromise  would  make  it  possible  to  go  home.  You 
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see,  I  hate  politics  as  such,  and  care  for  Russia  infinitely 
more  than  I  do  for  any  form  of  government.  I 
imagined  that  as  men  grew  weary  of  blood  and  when 
they  stopped  persecuting  the  Church  and  killing  men 
simply  for  having  belonged  to  a  given  class,  the  whole 
situation  would  change  even  if  communism  still  ruled. 

Then  came  Richard  Eaton’s  book,  "Under  the  Red 
Flag,”  which  discloses  the  farce  played  for  the  benefit 
of  foreigners  who  visit  Russia.  That  was  in  1923,  I 
said,  after  reading  it.  But  now  I  have  seen  a  number 
of  people  who  have  arrived  from  Russia  during  this  last 
summer  and  they  all  gave  me  the  feeling  that  no  actual 
change  has  taken  place  since  1923,  though  greater 
precautions  are  taken  by  the  authorities  to  conceal  all 
the  unsavoury  sides  of  the  regime.  A  new  booklet  has 
appeared,  many  pages  of  which  I  would  like  to  trans¬ 
late  for  you.  The  author  was  a  well  known  writer  in 
Russia,  cynical  and  gifted,  belonging  to  the  opposition. 
This  man  would  not  leave  Russia  when  the  emigration 
took  place;  he  believed  it  to  be  more  patriotic  to  stay. 
Yet  he  would  not  work  for  the  Soviets  as  so  many 
writers  have  done,  and  remained  a  mute  spectator  and 
lived  through  six  years  of  Bolshevism  in  silence.  Then 
he  crossed  the  Polish  frontier  and  sat  down  to  write, 
and  his  words  convince  one  of  the  absolute  sincerity  of 
the  man  and  the  depth  of  his  feelings. 

He  accuses  the  Bolsheviks,  not  of  being  fanatics  who 
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sacrifice  men’s  lives  to  an  idea  they  believe  in,  nor 
homicidal  maniacs  who  imagine  in  some  distorted  way 
that  they  act  for  the  ultimate  good  of  mankind,  but  of 
being  simply  clever,  ruthless  criminals  who  have 
attained  power  and  mean  to  keep  it  by  any  means.  He 
accuses  them  of  sacrificing  Russia  and  the  Russian  peo¬ 
ple  not  merely  to  an  experiment  on  a  grand  scale,  but  to 
their  own  lust;  of  perverting  the  young  generation 
consciously  with  open  eyes,  because  this  sick  and  per¬ 
verted  material  will  give  less  trouble.  As  to  the  farce  of 
moderation,  evolution  and  so  on,  he  says  that  Europe 
chooses  to  believe  in  it  and  will  pay  dearly  for  so  doing, 
as  the  corruption  will  be  instilled  into  Europe.  For  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  Europe  thinks  it  is  to  her  advantage  to 
have  dealings  with  these  men — that  is  her  concern.  But 
as  to  Russian  emigres  who  can  forget  what  they  have 
seen  clearly,  what  they  have  suffered,  and  who  speak  of 
compromise, — he  brands  them  as  traitors,  whose  names 
will  be  accursed.  If,  he  says,  Russia  cannot  be  saved 
otherwise  than  by  collaborating  in  any  degree  with  the 
Bolsheviks,  let  it  never  be  saved  rather  than  survive 
distorted  and  corrupted,  for  then  the  Russian  soul  will 
have  ceased  to  exist.  In  other  words,  if  he  were  a  reli¬ 
gious  man,  he  would  say  that  you  cannot  save  one  you 
love  by  selling  your  own  soul  with  the  loved  one’s  to 
Satan,  whatever  mask  he  wears;  you  know  it  is  Satan, 
and  there  can  be  no  compromise  with  evil.  .  .  . 

These  articles  woke  me  up  with  a  shock  and  have  left 
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me  with  a  very  strong  impression.  By  what  he  says, 
even  the  man  who  goes  back  with  the  idea  of  working 
against  the  Bolsheviks  has  to  sink  into  filth  to  his  very 
neck  before  he  can  move  a  step.  By  going  back  he 
becomes  accessory  to  crimes  committed  daily  and  hourly 
against  his  country.  I  cannot  get  round  the  difficulty  by 
saying  that  this  is  propaganda,  or  the  personal  point 
of  view  of  one  gifted  writer.  The  few  men  I  really 
trust  and  look  up  to  among  our  emigres  all  share  this 
attitude  toward  the  present  rulers  of  Russia.  They  all 
believe  that  the  Russian  people  will  ultimately  get  the 
terrible  poison  out  of  their  system,  the  more  so  as  it  is 
represented  by  so  small  a  minority.  Healing  may  come 
from  within,  but  not  until  the  poison  itself  is  cast  out. 
Every  emigre  who  comes  to  some  understanding  with 
the  present  rulers  only  adds  one  more  grain  to  the  load 
the  people  are  bearing  and  which  they  will  throw  off 
when  the  hour  comes.  .  .  . 

As  things  stood,  I  had  no  choice  and  could  not  have 
gone  back  or  done  anything  one  way  or  another.  For 
me  the  question  is  only  a  given  mental  attitude.  I 
have  been  inclined  to  compromise,  and  I  was  wrong, 
and  these  men  are  right;  because  we  have  the  two 
elements  to  consider:  the  great  silent,  passive,  long- 
suffering  masses  which  are  Russia ,  and  a  very  small 
group,  an  excrescence,  a  growth,  whose  role  is  terrible 
but  temporary.  This  gang  holds  the  keys  of  the  door; 
it  is  with  it  that  one  would  have  to  compromise  before 
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entering.  ...  I  felt  I  must  tell  you  something  of  this; 
my  mistake  was  to  have  been  wilfully  forgetting  the 
Gang  in  thinking  of  Russia. 

The  great  danger  for  the  masses — for  the  Village — 
lies  in  the  influence  of  the  new  schools  and  the  Red 
army,  and  the  dying  off  of  the  old  people.  A  bourjoui 
is  not  allowed  to  settle  down  in  a  village  or  to  turn 
into  a  peasant,  for  fear  of  his  possible  influence.  The 
only  people  who  can  make  their  way  are  dishonest 
financiers  and  dealers,  unprincipled  able  men,  or  else 
real  communists  at  heart,  or  very  clever  subtle  actors. . .  . 
The  Soviets  may  want  trained  men,  but  only  sincere 
communists  trained  by  themselves.  They  are  having 
them  educated,  and  the  moment  they  can  fill  places  with 
their  own  men  they  turn  out  the  others.  .  .  . 

There  are  among  us  a  number  of  boys  who  have 
become  monks  and  priests,  and  these  will  go  back,  I 
believe,  and  will  do  good  whether  they  live  or  die — but 
for  them  it  is  different  and  based  on  a  different  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  I  believe  they  should  go  back,  for  so  many  of 
them  are  wanted. 

*  *  * 

We  left  Russia,  and  arrived  finally  on  the  sunny  little 
island  in  the  sea  of  Marmora,  within  sight  of  the 
minarets  of  Constantinople,  where  I  knew  you  first — 
a  few  hundred  Russian  refugees  thrown  on  charity  for 
their  sustenance.  To  some  this  island  seemed  a  prison, 
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to  others  a  refuge;  but  to  all  it  was  the  first  experience 
of  exile  and  dependence  on  strangers. 

It  took  some  time  to  teach  them  that  this  exile  was 
not  a  temporary  accident,  that  things  would  right  them¬ 
selves  in  a  few  weeks’  or  months’  time.  Most  of  them 
were  unprepared  or  unqualified  to  provide  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  work  was  not  easy  to  obtain.  Just  think, 
my  dear,  how  all  the  millions  spent  on  Russian  refugees 
could  have  been  used.  A  comparatively  small  per¬ 
centage  of  people  too  old  or  too  young  or  too  ill  to 
work  would  still  have  been  a  dead  weight  to  deal  with, 
but  all  the  rest — those  who  longed  to  support  them¬ 
selves  by  working,  those  others  who  gradually  lost  some 
of  dieir  self-respect  by  learning  to  count  on  aid  instead 
of  work  to  sustain  them — after  a  short  apprenticeship 
could  all  have  been  taught  to  work  and  to  produce,  and 
given  no  other  aid  except  decently  paid  work.  I  hardly 
know  how  this  could  have  been  done — working  in  a 
special  factory  built  for  the  purpose,  perhaps,  building 
up  some  permanent  industry,  cultivating  land  in  some 
colony;  but  had  it  been  possible  it  would  have  been 
the  greatest  boon.  As  it  was,  money  was  lavished  upon 
refugees  until  most  nations  must  have  grown  sick  of 
them,  yet  the  problem  remained  unsolved,  as  it  still  is 
in  some  measure. 

The  loss  of  fortune  or  even  of  the  barest  means  of 
subsistence  counts  for  little  when  so  many  lives  have 
been  sacrificed.  Those  who  came  to  the  island  had  lost 
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their  nearest  and  dearest,  and  each,  crushed  beneath  his 
own  personal  load  of  sorrow,  fought  shy  of  the  rest. 

After  a  happy,  busy  life  full  of  interests  and 
endeavors,  a  life  in  which  there  had  been  several  great 
sorrows  and  many  joys,  I  had  shared  the  terrible  strain 
of  the  war  followed  by  the  revolution  and  civil  war,  and 
a  great  loss.  The  very  foundations  of  life  seemed 
shattered,  and  there  had  been  no  time  to  analyze  or 
think  over  the  blows  that  had  fallen  so  suddenly  and 
caused  such  pain.  A  numb  weariness  of  the  body  and 
the  soul  was  the  first  sensation  I  felt  after  the  evacu¬ 
ation. 

Our  journey  itself  had  been  a  weary  one  owing  to 
storms,  fog  and  quarantine.  For  nineteen  days  we  had 
been  shut  up  in  the  overcrowded,  badly  aired,  dark 
hold  of  a  ship  infested  with  rats,  sick  and  well  together. 
Others  had  had  better  luck  and  had  only  taken  four  or 
five  days  to  reach  our  island.  As  we  settled  down  in 
our  new  surroundings  I  tried  to  think  things  out.  It 
was  then  I  perceived  the  void  in  my  life  that  I  have 
told  you  of  before.  My  own  personal  sorrow  filled 
the  whole  horizon.  I  remember  trying  to  get  away  from 
every  familiar  face  and  under  pretext  of  sketching,  seek¬ 
ing  out  some  lonely  place  among  the  pines  where  none 
would  disturb  me.  But  even  the  beauty  of  the  place 
did  not  appeal  to  me;  all  I  could  do  was  to  suffer 
silently;  I  left  others  alone  as  I  only  asked  to  be  left 
alone  by  them.  I  never  doubted  what  I  had  believed  ail 
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my  life — I  simply  could  not  feel  these  things  any  more, 
nor  anything  but  dull  pain.  My  attitude  toward  reli¬ 
gion  was  something  like  this:  Imagine  very  high,  thick 
prison  walls  without  a  door  or  window  or  a  single  chink 
or  cranny.  You  know  with  absolute  certainty  that  the 
sun  is  shining  and  giving  life  and  warmth  outside,  but 
those  walls  bar  you  from  every  ray,  and  you  can  only 
endure  the  cold  and  the  darkness,  hoping  that  when  life 
is  at  an  end  you  will  be  free. 

I  spent  nearly  three  years  on  the  island.  The  first  was 
perhaps  the  hardest  time  in  all  my  life;  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  ones  left  me  one  of  my  brightest  memories,  for  so 
many  things  were  revealed  in  that  period.  I  find  it  very 
hard  to  explain  what  occurred,  but  gradually  the  walls 
crumbled  and  the  sunshine  flooded  in,  without  the 
slightest  effort  or  act  on  my  part. 

Two  women  had  arrived  on  the  island,  two  widows 
in  plain  black,  mother  and  daughter,  who  had  suffered 
more  than  any  among  us.  They  lived  very  quietly, 
bending  over  their  work  for  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day. 
They  earned  their  very  scanty  living  by  painting  Ikons 
and  making  beautiful  embroideries  in  the  old  Russian 
convent  stitches.  What  they  earned  they  gave  away 
immediately  without  a  thought  of  the  morrow  in  a  way 
which  seemed  pure  folly  to  me.  I  have  known  them 
to  give  away  their  last  coin  cheerfully  and  share  one 
boiled  potato  between  them  for  supper.  At  such 
moments  something  turned  up,  a  painting  was  bought 
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or  an  order  given  with  the  money  sent  in  advance,  so 
they  never  starved  or  went  without  the  bare  necessities. 

One  day  I  saw  the  mother  give  away  her  pillow 
to  add  to  the  comfort  of  a  complete  stranger  who  was 
ill.  "How  about  a  pillow  for  yourself?”  I  asked. 
"What  need,”  she  answered,  "when  a  cloak  will  do 
just  as  well.”  "And  what  when  you  have  given  away 
your  last  garment?”  I  inquired  further.  "Someone  will 
lend  me  one,”  she  replied,  laughing. 

Those  among  us  too  sensitive  or  too  reserved  to 
accept  any  one’s  aid  somehow  accepted  theirs  gladly, 
because  money  was  nothing  compared  to  the  other 
treasures  they  gave;  their  touch  was  light  and  healing. 
The  island  felt  it  and  responded;  all  crowded  to  them 
for  help  and  comfort  and  sympathy.  They  judged  no 
man;  in  each  they  saw  the  best  side,  and  so  each  turned 
his  best  side  toward  them,  and  gradually  learnt  a  new 
attitude  toward  his  fellows.  They  were  a  new  element 
among  us,  for  they  had  accepted  and  embraced  their 
great  sorrow  and  brought  it  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 
Thus  it  had  become  a  power  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
others.  Such  beings  are  God’s  tools,  and  can  only  be 
forged  by  much  suffering. 

And  so,  under  the  touch  of  affection,  my  walls  began 
to  crumble,  and  I  came  to  understand  that  my  own  sor¬ 
row  was  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  suffering  around  me, 
and  also  that  until  we  learn  to  reach  out  to  our  fellow- 
beings,  we  are  unable  to  reach  upward. 
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Here  on  the  island  I  first  realized  the  full  meaning 
of  corporate  prayer.  Our  little  colony  grouped  round 
our  Church  grew  to  be  a  Christian  community  where 
the  little  each  possessed  was  freely  shared.  An  aisle 
of  the  Greek  Church  had  been  made  over  to  us,  and 
we  tried  to  make  it  look  like  a  Russian  Church.  At 
the  hour  of  Vespers  it  was  very  dark;  we  could  not  see 
one  another’s  faces.  The  centre  of  light  was  a  great 
number  of  thin  wax  candles  burning  before  the  wooden 
crucifix,  painted  by  one  of  us,  in  memory  of  the 
dead.  The  whole  community  was  at  one  in  this 
dark  aisle,  and  all  those  who  were  there  at  that  time 
must  remember  it  as  I  do.  It  was  the  heart  of 
the  colony. 

Don’t  you  think  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  which  so  many  cramp  their  souls  and  quench  their 
sacred  flame  is  the  fear  of  suffering?  An  instinctive 
shrinking  from  pain  causes  them  to  choose  to  feel  less 
in  order  to  suffer  less.  But  there  can  be  no  love  or  joy 
or  life  without  it,  only  a  cold  and  barren  intellectual 
existence,  which  in  itself  is  suffering  of  another  kind. 
Some  exceptional  people  are  sent  into  the  world  quite 
ready  for  the  work  given  them — like  sunshine  and 
flowers  and  all  good  things.  Even  these  must  suffer, 
for  after  all,  to  jeel  is  to  suffer;  pain  and  joy  belong  to 
the  same  order  of  feelings;  it  means  responding  and 
giving.  Most  people  I  believe  have  long,  hard  battles 
to  fight  and  much  to  suffer  before  they  are  shaped  and 
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able  to  help  others.  One  must  give  so  much  of  oneself 
in  order  to  understand  another. 

On  last  New  Year’s  Eve  when  I  was  in  Serbia,  I 
heard  the  Serbian  Bishop  address  us  Russians  in  our 
own  language  in  the  little  church  there,  which  is  but 
a  room  in  his  own  house,  lent  by  him  for  a  chapel.  "I 
do  not  wish  you  happiness  in  exile  as  the  word  is  gen¬ 
erally  understood,”  he  said,  "for  that  could  only  mean 
to  forget.  The  happiness  given  to  many  of  you  now 
in  these  years  of  pain  is  far  greater  than  all  you  have 
lost,  and  is  lasting.  It  is  a  most  precious  gift.” 

Time  has  passed  since  I  left  that  island  where  you 
and  I  first  met.  The  first  roots  I  grew  in  exile  were 
there,  and  it  seemed  as  though  I  should  never  have 
the  courage  to  grow  others,  when  we  left  it.  Our 
friends  were  scattered,  and  the  post  between  us  in  all 
the  corners  of  Europe  too  fitful  and  unreliable  to 
depend  upon,  and  so  I  have  lost  touch  with  very  many. 
You  are  my  only  real  correspondent  now.  And  we  have 
all  changed  a  great  deal  since  we  left  Russia,  I  dare 
say,  and  I  seem  to  know  only  those  who  lived  through 
my  own  crises  with  me.  The  same  applies  to  others,  of 
course,  since  all  have  had  to  readjust  themselves.  All 
have  suffered  and  the  old  intercourse  cannot  be  taken 
up  where  it  was  broken  off  on  another  planet.  I  remem¬ 
ber  meeting  one  who  used  to  be  a  friend,  as  we  came  out 
of  church  in  Paris.  I  suppose  there  was  too  much  to 
say — I  know  we  both  felt  kindly  toward  one  another 
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and  had  not  forgotten  the  past.  But  we  just  looked 
into  each  other’s  eyes,  shook  hands  and  went  our  differ¬ 
ent  ways  without  saying  a  word.  It  was  only  after 
losing  sight  of  her  that  I  realized  how  strange  this  was, 
like  the  meeting  of  shadows.  I  am  thinking  of  my  own 
contemporaries;  most  of  the  old  people  I  was  fond  of 
are  gone.  Emigres  are  drawn  together  nowadays  by 
living  in  the  same  quarter,  working  at  the  same  office  or 
needing  each  other’s  help  in  everyday  life — very  few 
feel  the  need  of  finding  each  other  out  and  reading  over 
old  chapters. 

I  think  the  main  thing  for  us  all  now  is  to  keep  our 
souls  uncramped,  not  to  let  our  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  become  choked  up,  and  above  all,  to  keep  the 
precious  gift  of  Receptivity,  to  enable  us  to  receive  all 
that  is  sent  us.  The  most  confusing,  worrying  things 
to  me  are  the  little  everyday  compromises  we  cannot 
escape  from.  When  you  have  got  hold  of  a  truth  you 
want  to  live  it,  not  merely  feel  it;  the  requirements  of 
our  souls  are  so  much  greater  than  the  scope  of  our 
intellect  and  life  that  there  must  always  be  difficulties. 
Many  can  fight  for  things  and  obtain  them  by  striving 
— but  I  can  only  submit  and  receive. 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  would  become  of  me  if  the 
old  life  were  to  return.  I  should  no  longer  fit  into  it. 
I  might  be  like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop  and  smash  all 
the  frail,  beautiful,  superfluous  things  which  used  to 
surround  our  life,  in  order  to  make  room.  Here,  things 
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are  made  easy;  there  is  no  choice  of  how  to  live,  what 
work  to  undertake  or  to  leave  undone.  There  are  the 
weeds,  and  my  spade  and  hoe  and  bucket  awaiting  me 
day  by  day.  Outside  things  are  simple  and  the  horizon 
very  wide,  and  a  measure  of  peace  and  happiness  may 
still  be  ours. 

*  *  * 

My  dear,  the  most  extraordinary  thing  has  happened. 
Coincidence,  perhaps? — I  had  ceased  to  believe  in  such 
a  thing.  But  just  when  I  was  deep  in  the  past  with  you, 
with  the  old  life  so  freshly  in  my  mind,  to  hear  suddenly 
a  voice  out  of  that  past, — it  was  positively  disconcert¬ 
ing!  I  want  to  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Father  Nicholas,  our  old  village  priest  and  intimate 
friend  at  home  in  Podolia,  had  an  only  son  whom  we  all 
knew  since  our  childhood.1  He  was  always  a  good 
Christian  and  a  dutiful,  loving  son — and  before  his 
father,  he  kept  his  ideas  to  himself — but  he  was  pas¬ 
sionately  democratic  and  liberal,  also  a  very  diligent 
student  and  a  gifted  man  of  science.  His  father  died 
just  before  the  revolution,  and  the  son’s  last  impression 
of  us  was  our  country  house  and  town  house  of  that 
time.  Well,  this  man  left  Russia  later  than  we  did, 
came  to  Germany  penniless,  and  discovered  something 
about  metal  and  electricity;  I  have  no  idea  of  the  pur¬ 
port  of  it,  but  there  is  a  boom  concerning  it  and  he 

1  Readers  are  reminded  that  in  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church, 
married  men  are  admitted  to  the  priesthood. 
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earns  a  good  deal.  He  came  to  Paris  to  see  Madame 
Curie  and  others,  and  while  there  he  learnt  our  address, 
took  the  first  train  he  could,  and  walked  up  to  the 
house  unannounced. 

Now  there  is  one  day  in  the  year  which  our  boys 
loathe,  but  get  through  manfully.  The  pit  they  dug  and 
led  all  the  house-drains  into  has  to  be  opened  and 
cleaned  out,  and  a  most  unsavoury  job  it  is.  Our 
scientist  chanced  upon  this  special  day,  and  found  my 
sons  thus  occupied,  in  the  oldest  and  most  ragged 
clothes  they  possess,  destined  specially  for  this  work. 
That  was  his  first  impression.  I  was  in  working  togs 
too  as  I  had  been  digging  at  the  further  end  of  the 
garden  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  boys  whom  I  pitied 
but  did  not  offer  to  help!  We  light  no  fire  till  the 
time  when  we  come  in  to  warm  ourselves  round  my  iron 
stove.  It  was  a  very  cold  day  and  the  house  felt  icy. 
A  rheumatic  drake  and  a  cock  which  had  indulged  in  a 
fight  occupied  the  kitchen;  a  hurricane  had  just  bent  all 
our  bushes  and  blown  things  about  indiscriminately  the 
day  before.  Well,  this  one-time  stern  judge  of  the  Idle 
Rich  had  not  been  prepared  for  what  he  found  here, 
and  came  up  to  me  with  the  bewildered,  puckered-up 
face  of  a  child  who  wants  to  cry. 

It  took  a  long  time — a  fire  in  the  stove,  a  hot  cup 
of  tea  and  four  new-laid  eggs,  toast,  butter,  and  all  my 
influence  to  comfort  him,  as  he  sat  disconsolately  staring 
at  me  through  his  glasses.  It  was  very  funny  and  very 
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touching.  When  the  boys  got  through  their  work, 
washed  and  changed  and  appeared  for  tea  with  raven¬ 
ous  appetites,  and  I  took  off  my  blue  apron  and  sabots, 
he  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  realized  that  we  were 
the  same  people  he  knew. 

His  wife  is  the  daughter  of  a  Podolian  priest  and  was 
at  our  country  place  in  1923-  The  news  he  brought  was 
an  infinite  comfort.  Remember,  four  generations  of  us 
have  given  their  hearts  to  that  village,  not  merely  their 
money.  Well,  the  house  was  sacked  by  Austrian  troops 
and  an  Austrian  general  took  away  the  furniture,  col¬ 
lections,  library,  pictures,  etc.  But  the  peasants  never 
touched  the  house  or  garden.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  bush 
has  suffered.  They  have  tried  to  keep  up  everything  we 
had  established.  They  will  have  none  of  the  new 
priests  who  alone  have  the  government’s  support,  and 
they  keep  their  old  priests,  lodging  and  feeding  them 
and  their  families,  in  our  village  and  others  near  it. 
They  have  kept  on  the  midwife  and  nurse,  a  great 
friend  of  ours,  and  provide  for  her,  and  have  left  her 
in  the  house  we  built  her.  The  hospital  is  in  full 
swing,  and  one  of  our  godsons  has  developed  into  a 
gifted  young  doctor  and  is  at  its  head,  and  is  not  a 
communist.  The  daughter  of  our  agent  lives  in  the 
house  and  is  obeyed.  The  rooms  are  locked  off  and 
only  one  or  two  used,  as  a  school.  The  cemetery  is  in 
perfect  order.  The  peasants  have  suffered  much,  but 
they  have  shed  no  blood  and  shown  no  violence.  Their 
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opposition  is  passive  and  silent;  but  what  we  founded 
they  do  their  best  to  maintain.  The  land,  of  course, 
has  passed  to  them. 

I  am  perfectly  sure  that  we  can  never  live  there 
again  nor  restore  the  house  or  the  old  ways;  but  you  will 
understand  that  the  attitude  of  the  village,  and  the 
fact  of  this  little  oasis  in  Podolia,  was  a  joy  to  hear. 
What  has  happened  since  1923  of  course  we  know 
nothing  of.  After  our  scientist  left  by  the  evening  train, 
I  felt  more  homesick  than  I  have  been  during  all  these 
years — I  could  see  and  feel  and  smell  the  place.  You 
will  understand  what  I  mean.  If  there  are  Russian 
villages  which  still  live  their  old  life  and  are  not 
greatly  affected  by  propaganda  or  the  life  of  the  towns, 
then  there  is  hope.  A  lady  arrived  in  France  from 
Moscow  this  winter.  She  says  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  resistance  being  shown  there;  there  are  two  kinds  of 
people  who  are  not  on  the  side  of  communism.  First, 
the  group  led  by  the  Patriarch  who,  she  says,  is  a  saint. 
They  are  beyond  all  earthly  interests  or  needs  or  fears, 
and  are  perfectly  tranquil  and  exalted  as  the  early 
Christians  must  have  been.  The  other  kind  are  abso¬ 
lutely  cowed  and  passive,  convinced  of  the  power  and 
ruthlessness  of  their  masters  and  devoid  of  interest 
except,  in  the  question  of  daily  bread  and  daily  danger. 
Neither  group  is  aggressive.  The  younger  generation  is 
being  systematically  wrecked  and  polluted.  ...  I  believe 
her  to  be  a  truthful  witness,  but  all  this  concerns 
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towns,  while  our  news  comes  from  a  little  out-of-the- 
way  village.  Yet  there  are  more  out-of-the-way  villages 
than  towns  in  Russia.  They  are  far  apart  and  will 
remain  passive,  but  I  am  thinking  of  the  moral  side. 
As  long  as  the  Patriarch  lives  there  seems  no  reason  to 
despair.  Russian  peasants  obey  their  Church,  though 
they  are  far  from  being  law-abiding  citizens,  and 
deprived  of  their  Church  might  do  anything.  This  is 
the  question  I  consider  far  more  important  than  ques¬ 
tions  of  candidates  to  the  Throne  or  dynasties.  I  do 
not  believe  a  republic  would  really  work  in  Russia 
any  better  than  a  monarchy  would  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  other  question  is  so  much  more  momentous;  it 
is  the  anti-Christian  spirit  of  the  Soviet  that  seems  to 
me  its  greatest  danger  for  the  people  in  the  long  run. 

As  to  a  restoration  of  the  old  state  of  affairs,  it 
seems  to  me  childish  to  think  of  it.  The  dissensions 
among  monarchist  exiles  are  unfortunate  and  seem 
childish  too,  as  things  stand.  They  certainly  harm 
the  principle  seriously;  and  to  split  hairs  over  questions 
of  succession  when  the  very  principle  remains  an  open 
question  is  foolish.  In  my  heart  of  hearts,  I  still  believe 
monarchism  to  be  the  form  of  government  best  suited 
to  Russia  at  present.  But  I  suppose  I  am  getting  too 
old  and  have  seen  too  much  to  believe  in  outward 
formulas  and  shapes  as  a  cure.  The  question  lies  far 
deeper,  and  is  not  in  the  hands  of  us  emigres.  It  is  for 
the  country  and  not  for  a  crowd  of  refugees  to  decide  on 
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the  future  form  of  government,  dynasty  and  all  the  rest. 
Every  emigre  should  cling  to  the  hope  of  serving  his 
country  some  day  and  prepare  himself  to  this  end  as 
far  as  he  is  able,  but  that  process  is  a  silent  one,  and 
words  seems  particularly  futile  just  now,  dissensions 
narrow  peoples’  horizons. 

Some  compensation  is  possible  some  day,  I  suppose, 
but  what  government  could  possibly  return  the  land  as 
it  was,  after  so  many  years?  And  then  we  have  always 
had  peculiar  national  problems,  too  fundamental  to  be 
lightly  adjusted;  the  two  sides  to  the  Russian  nature,  for 
instance.  You  see,  the  European  side — the  west — in 
Russia  meant  progress;  not  merely  technical  progress, 
but  all  the  different  manifestations  of  the  progress  of 
modern  civilization;  Western  liberalism,  then  material¬ 
ism,  atheism  or  skepticism,  the  worship  of  science,  all 
the  socialistic  and  communistic  ideals.  Men  felt 
ashamed  of  being  Russians  and  tried  to  ape  any  more 
civilized  nation;  they  scoffed  at  the  old  Faith,  at  all  the 
old  idealf  and  traditions.  Peter  the  Great  himself  found 
the  Church  in  the  way  of  his  reforms  and  was  the  first 
sovereign  to  dispute  its  authority.  The  masses  on  the 
other  side  remained  true  to  the  past,  and  so  an  abyss 
separated  them  from  the  more  cultured  classes  after 
those  classes  turned  to  western  Europe  and  away  from 
their  own  culture.  Russians  knew  every  Italian  painter, 
and  never  realized  that  ancient  Ikons  were  also  works 
of  art.  I  have  witnessed  something  of  this,  though  they 
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say  it  was  far  more  marked  before  Alexander  Ill’s  reign. 
The  people  felt  all  this  and  looked  upon  our  class  as 
upon  foreigners  who  were  not  always  true  to  their 
faith,  at  least  in  many  observances  and  details.  This 
was  disastrous.  A  Byzantine  dome  might  have  crowned 
our  social  structure,  because  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration  culture  had  filtered  through  from  Byzantium 
and  had  been  assimilated  by  the  masses.  But  a  Gothic 
spire  could  not  possibly  become  a  part  of  the  building. 

Well,  the  cultured  classes  have  been  eliminated  from 
Russia.  What  will  now  be  built  by  those  who  are  left? 
Russians  were  Europeans  on  the  eastern  outposts;  but 
the  east  has  dangers  and  vices  as  well  as  the  west,  and 
to  turn  toward  it  entirely  would  be  quite  as  mistaken. 
It  is  only  the  best  of  both  which  could  express  the 
national  ideal.  One  of  our  young  Bishops  preaches  a 
worldwide  religion  which  shall  be  apart  from  narrow, 
childish,  national  things;  our  Church,  especially  in 
exile,  is  so  intensely  national.  In  principle  he  may  be 
right  and  probably  is,  but  at  the  present  time  when  so 
many  are  losing  their  faith,  in  this  crisis  of  homesick¬ 
ness  which  Russians  are  living  through,  it  were  wiser  to 
leave  them  to  that  childish  earthly  feeling  that  when 
they  go  into  a  Russian  church  they  are  in  Russia.  There 
is  some  truth  in  it  too  under  the  purely  human  aspect. 
Church  is  Home  in  every  sense  now,  and  if  the  feeling 
is  imperfect  and  earthly  to  turn  to  the  habits  and  asso¬ 
ciations  of  a  lifetime,  to  pray  best  before  the  old  Ikons 
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which  have  always  been  associated  with  prayer  for  us, 
we  are  all  so  imperfect  ourselves  that  I  feel  this  will 
be  forgiven.  Russians  who  have  lost  their  faith  have 
lost  the  last  link  with  their  country,  every  comfort  in 
the  bitterness  of  their  exile  and  destitution.  Those  who 
have  sought  refuge  in  another  church  may  have  found 
it,  and  I  do  not  pity  nor  judge  them.  It  is  a  question 
of  conscience,  and  one  in  which  we  must  follow  the 
unmistakable  call.  It  is  only  those  converts  who  are 
influenced  by  material  advantages  and  considerations 
who  can  be  blamed. 
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April,  1925. 

There  is  no  merit  or  difficulty  in  feeling  cheerful  and 
hopeful  on  spring  days  like  this,  after  the  long  winter 
— I  simply  cannot  help  it!  The  boys  and  I  are  having 
a  lovely  time  and  I  somehow  feel  such  a  wish  to  sing, 
that  I  regret  being  able  to  produce  no  sound  but  a 
croak,  not  even  so  much  as  a  whistle.  This  afternoon 
was  glorious,  a  real  spring  day.  I  walked  to  town  along 
the  dyke  on  a  carpet  of  little  early  daises  and  other 
spring  flowers  among  the  new  grass,  and  thought  of 
you  and  of  our  guardian  angels. 

I  spent  Passion  week  in  Paris  with  my  husband  and 
the  two  youngsters.  Dim  is  now  a  healthy,  satisfac¬ 
tory  school  boy,  more  fond  of  football  than  of  gram¬ 
mar,  and  it  has  done  him  loads  of  good  and  he  has 
grown  quite  tall  in  these  months.  It  was  a  joy  to  see 
them  all  again.  And  then  I  had  not  been  in  my  own 
Church  for  six  months  and  this  week  was  a  very  wonder¬ 
ful  one.  During  the  Requiem  for  the  Patriarch  I  real¬ 
ized  that  whatever  happens,  those  who  are  left  at  home 
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and  call  for  help  will  never  be  abandoned.  Persecu¬ 
tion  is  the  thing  least  to  be  feared. 

I  could  not  get  into  the  Church  on  Easter  Sunday 
night  because  the  whole  street  was  thronged  with 
refugees;  but  a  service  was  held  outside  as  well,  in  a 
kind  of  tent  or  pavilion  put  up  near  the  Church  so  that 
the  crowd  could  hear.  We  walked  home  as  it  was  after 
tram  and  metro  hours,  and  a  starlight,  beautiful  spring 
night,  thinking  of  all  the  beauty  we  had  seen.  On 
Good  Thursday  it  was  a  moving  thing  to  see  those  who 
do  not  live  far  from  the  Church  carry  their  lighted 
candles  through  the  Paris  streets.  And  on  their  First 
Communion  day,  all  the  centre  'of  the  Church  was  left 
to  hundreds  of  children.  They  sang  Our  Lord’s  Prayer 
and  repeated  some  others  aloud,  hundreds  of  children’s 
voices  filling  the  Church.  And  after  all,  that  is  our 
hope  now — we  exiles. 

Well,  I  left  for  home  on  Tuesday,  the  two  eldest 
having  been  left  alone  on  the  farm  for  twelve  days. 
I  expected  to  find  they  had  got  into  trouble  without 
me,  with  all  the  birds  to  look  after  and  be  fed  at 
dawn  or  as  early  as  possible,  as  it  is  I  who  wake  my 
sons,  who  are  very  liable  to  oversleep  themselves  when 
left  to  their  own  devices.  I  came  home  to  find  that  the 
ingenuity  of  man  had  triumphed  again,  and  the  hens 
were  feeding  the  ducks  as  regularly  as  clockwork!  Hens 
do  not  see  in  the  dark,  nor  leave  their  perches,  so  you 
can  prepare  their  food  in  the  evening  and  they  will  never 
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touch  it  till  the  run  rises,  whereas  ducks  would  gobble 
it  up  at  any  hour.  The  Eldest  made  a  tray  for  the  hens’ 
food  which  they  climb  on  to  at  dawn;  their  weight 
on  the  tray  works  a  wire  and  opens  a  small  door  at  the 
further  end  of  the  building,  which  gives  the  ducks 
admittance  into  their  dining  room  where  they  find 
their  breakfast  prepared.  It  is  quite  simple  and  works 
perfectly. 

Then  the  Eldest  persuaded  a  hen  to  sit  on  twelve 
eggs  in  a  box  with  straw  which  he  arranged  for  her 
in  the  same  room  with  the  incubators.  The  funny 
thing  is  that  this  hen  will  let  him  stroke  and  handle  her 
and  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  rest 
of  us.  (Who  says  that  hens  have  no  personality  or 
temperament?)  The  idea  is  to  have  one  hen-mother 
and  chicks  hatched  at  the  same  time  as  the  orphans, 
to  live  with  them,  so  that  when  the  hen  clucks  and 
brings  her  brood  home  in  case  of  rain  or  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  the  hundred  orphans  will  follow  and  take  shelter 
too.  We  hope  she  will  prove  a  governess  for  the  whole 
lot,  besides  mothering  her  own  children. 

A  good  many  rational  and  successful  improvements 
were  made  by  the  boys  in  my  absence.  My  room  was 
clean  and  cozy,  the  kitchen  in  order,  supper  ready,  and 
the  boys  glad  to  see  me,  and  we  had  a  lovely  time. 
Now  we  are  planting  potatoes  all  day  and  lying  flat 
on  the  grass  to  rest,  doing  exactly  as  we  please,  eggs 
and  coffee  for  meals  at  any  hour  we  choose,  several 
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warm  spring  days  with  young  green  things  sprouting 
and  larks  singing,  no  end  of  fun  and  high  spirits  dur¬ 
ing  our  work,  a  kind  of  holiday  feeling  altogether, 
which  makes  me  feel  quite  young,  and  though  my  old 
bones  and  rheumatics  ache  at  times  I  do  not  seem  to 
mind  it.  I  have  often  told  you  of  trials  and  discourage¬ 
ment  and  failure — these  days  are  joy  all  through. 

When  we  have  discussed  the  possibility  of  giving  up 
this  place  and  dispersing  to  look  for  situations  (there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  could  earn  more  in  the  fishing- 
port  or  the  fields  of  other  farmers)  the  boys  did  not 
hesitate  a  minute.  They  would  rather  go  out  through 
the  winter  as  day  labourers,  in  order  to  keep  us 
together  here.  We  are  too  far  from  town  for  me  to 
manage  here  alone  without  men  to  lift  and  carry,  and 
no  one  would  take  me  to  load  carts  or  dig  beetroots 
and  turnips.  The  boys  are  so  determined  to  stay  on 
somehow  that  their  decision  shows  how  much  the  place 
has  come  to  mean  to  them.  So  you  see  I  have  had 
much  to  encourage  me.  They  mean  to  keep  it,  and  me 
in  it,  at  all  costs.  It  is  they  who  have  given  me  courage 
and  not  the  other  way  about.  All  this  makes  this  spring 
exceptionally  glad;  there  appears  to  be  a  wriggle  or 
two  left  in  us  still,  and  I  am  content  to  turn  into  the 
old  woman  to  be  looked  after  and  provided  for. 

I  have  just  made  the  blot  at  the  top  of  this  page  and 
feel  too  lazy  to  start  afresh,  so  I  shall  let  it  dry  there 
as  a  proof  of  my  own  incompetence. 
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There  are  a  whole  lot  of  things  I  ought  to  be  doing, 
during  this  spell  of  glorious  mild  weather — just  the 
time  to  be  digging!  A  young  grey  cockerel  is  digging 
up  beds  too  in  a  great  hurry;  there  are  geniuses  on 
every  plane  of  life,  are  there  not?  We  have  only  fifty 
young  birds  at  present,  having  sold  fifty- two,  but  this 
one  cockerel  runs  behind  me  the  moment  I  carry  a 
spade,  follows  every  movement  of  mine  and  devours 
every  worm  the  spade  turns  up.  He  does  it  by  the 
hour.  Worms  are  many  and  very  fat,  and  I  wonder 
if  it  is  safe  for  any  bird  to  eat  so  many.  Should  I  per¬ 
ceive  a  worm  before  he  does  I  point,  he  looks  at  me 
sideways,  then  follows  my  finger  and  flies  at  the  worm. 
I  have  to  be  very  careful  not  to  hurt  him,  he  keeps  so 
close  to  me  in  the  firm  belief  that  my  only  object  is 
to  find  worms  for  his  convenience;  when  I  am  spadeless, 
he  will  not  look  at  me.  Well,  all  this  keeps  me  out¬ 
doors  most  of  the  time,  and  when  I  get  in  I  am  faced 
by  the  most  abominable  translation  I  have  ever 
attempted:  I  am  to  write  a  pithy,  eloquent  synopsis  in 
French  of  a  German  treatise  on  the  properties  of  a 
sort  of  mineral  water.  I  hate  the  man  who  wrote  that 
stuff;  when  I  catch  a  faint  glimmering  of  his  meaning, 
I  have  not  the  faintest  notion  how  to  express  it.  I  have 
forgotten  some  of  my  German,  but  when  it  comes  to 
defining  things  I  cannot  understand  in  scientific  terms, 
it  is  the  last  straw.  The  moment  your  letter  came  I 
chucked  the  whole  concern  and  sat  down  to  enjoy 
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myself.  These  talks  of  ours  are  so  restful  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  after  a  spade,  or  a  Professor. 

*  *  * 

I  sold  twelve  cockerels  brilliantly  yesterday  and  feel 
very  proud.  To  sell  is  a  thing  my  sons  don’t  succeed 
in  doing — they  hate  to  haggle. 

I  wish  I  could  arrive  at  a  sensible  point  of  view  upon 
money.  It  is  far  easier  to  learn  to  work  as  the  French 
peasants  do  than  to  save  and  scrape  and  close  a  horny 
hand  firmly  over  every  copper  as  they  do,  never  to  let  it 
go  again.  Yet  this  positive  greed  has  as  much  to  do 
with  their  growing  rich  and  being  able  to  meet  the  bad 
years  as  their  work  and  patience  have.  My  husband’s 
people  were  extremely  well  off,  but  the  idea  we  had 
was  that  we  were  caretakers  and  managers,  expected 
to  spend  money  as  judiciously  as  we  knew  how;  that 
money  was  a  responsibility  rather  than  a  private  posses¬ 
sion.  During  the  years  we  spent  in  the  country,  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  neighbourhood  were  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  meet.  When  the  war  broke  out  and  we  moved 
into  a  small  wing  of  the  house  so  as  to  make  room  for 
the  hospital,  the  expense  of  the  work  was  a  positive 
strain,  and  our  personal  needs  were  naturally  cut  down. 
Then  after  the  evacuation,  I  had  a  feeling  that  no  Rus¬ 
sian  had  any  right  to  private  means  during  a  period  of 
disaster.  In  Paris  this  was  not  realized  to  the  same 
extent,  probably  because  a  good  many  Russians  estab- 
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lished  there  had  not  experienced  the  evacuation  nor 
realized  the  suffering.  There  are  one  or  two  cases  that 
I  know  of,  where  friends  of  ours  look  quite  ill  and 
hungry  and  cannot  find  work  enough  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  while  their  relatives  are  living  in  compara¬ 
tive  comfort.  Such  a  thing  is  so  hard  to  understand 
that  it  cannot  be  wholly  true  after  all. 

There  was  a  short  period  in  Lille  when  I  felt  rich 
and  respectable.  There  were  still  reserves  for  the  family 
to  live  upon  and  I  had  only  myself  to  provide  tor  and 
I  earned  enough  more  than  my  immediate  needs  to 
leave  a  broad  margin.  I  paid  for  my  meals  by  teaching, 
and  felt  that  the  machine  was  working  smoothly; 
and  I  had  saved  quite  a  bit  when  we  came  here  and 
went  in  for  this  farm.  Now,  when  I  put  aside  all 
thought  for  the  morrow,  as  we  are  bidden  to  do,  and 
then  wake  up  to  find  that  the  children’s  shoes  can  no 
longer  be  resoled,  and  so  on,  I  realize  that  trusting  for 
something  to  turn  up  for  the  next  meal  does  not  work 
in  my  case.  And  yet — the  French  peasant  psychology 
appropriate  to  my  present  life  is  almost  impossible  to 
learn  at  my  age.  My  own  personal  needs  can  be  almost 
indefinitely  curtailed  with  impunity,  but  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  it  is  different. 

One  day  we  discovered  that  there  was  not  a  penny 
in  the  house.  So  I  took  a  pair  of  young  cockerels,  one 
under  each  arm,  and  set  off  for  town  on  a  stormy  day, 
haggled  like  a  professional  market  woman  and  got 
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thirty  francs,  a  piece  of  soap  and  two  rabbits  in 
exchange — very  young  rabbits.  The  cockerels  were 
exceedingly  fat,  and  pecked  me  all  the  way  to  town. 


We  are  trying  to  fatten  all  the  chickens  and  sell  them 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  two  new  batches,  two  weeks 
old  and  five  days  old,  are  prospering  so  far.  They  are 
so  tame  and  so  anxious  to  get  into  the  kitchen  that 
when  you  go  out  into  the  yard  you  have  either  to  stand 
on  one  leg  in  their  midst  and  find  a  place  to  put  down 
your  other  foot,  or  else,  as  the  boys  do,  jump  right  over 
them.  Those  chicks  are  really  delicious,  healthy,  vig¬ 
orous  and  so  fluffy.  They  have  had  fine  weather  ever 
since  they  were  hatched,  which  has  more  to  do  with 
it  than  the  experience  we  gained  last  year. 

I  have  been  almost  crippled  for  two  days  by  a  touch 
of  rheumatism.  They  say  it  must  come  out  in  the 
warm  weather,  but  it  has  a  nasty  way  of  doing  so.  But 
when  I  am  unable  to  go  back  to  the  garden,  I  still  have 
my  letters  to  you.  The  intellectual  blank  of  our  life 
here  leaves  the  mind  free  to  go  back  to  the  past,  and 
to  v/eigh  and  digest  many  impressions  and  experiences 
which  filled  the  old  life.  Chickens  and  vegetables  may 
be  a  pleasure  or  an  anxiety,  but  they  do  not  overtax 
one’s  mental  capacity. 

There  is  one  thing  I  love  in  our  present  surroundings 
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and  always  loved  in  Dutch  landscapes:  they  are  filled 
with  an  ever-changing  sky.  A  strip  of  wet  sand,  or 
green  pastures,  or  purple  and  blue  horizon  and  the 
immense  sky!  Once  as  I  was  nearing  the  little  town 
with  its  port,  just  before  sunset,  I  saw  a  wonderful  pic¬ 
ture  of  three  superposed  towns:  one  reflected  in  the  bay, 
the  next  the  real  one  silhouetted  against  the  sunset,  and 
a  wonderful  one  in  the  sky  above,  with  the  last  rays 
of  the  sun  bursting  through  the  solid,  piled-up  fantastic 
clouds.  People  find  this  place  dull  and  flat  and  ugly, 
but  the  boys  and  I  feel  its  beauty,  even  though  it  is 
hard  to  explain.  Beauty  like  most  things  really  matters 
to  the  individual  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  respond 
to  it.  We  live  among  many  thoughts  and  impressions, 
of  which  only  some  sink  in  and  take  hold  of  us,  while 
the  rest  slip.  It  is  those  we  assimilate  that  count  and 
become  our  own.  The  sky  of  Le  Crotoy  and  its  larks, 
and  your  letters,  and  the  smell  of  the  soil  in  spring 
belong  to  the  latter  for  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much 
I  am  enjoying  life  this  spring!  You  know  the  feeling 
you  get  during  a  very  long  walk,  when  you  are  not  in 
training  and  feel  so  tired  that  you  cannot  go  a  step 
further.  Then  you  set  your  teeth  and  go  on,  and  after 
a  time  the  weary  feeling  wears  off  and  you  can  see  the 
beauty  around  you  once  more  and  walk  on  for  miles. 
The  same  kind  of  thing  happens  with  manual  work  of 
every  kind,  and  probably  with  any  change  of  existence. 
The  discomfort  wears  off,  the  weariness  is  no  longer 
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acutely  felt,  and  you  are  free.  In  this  freedom  and 
feeling  of  detachment  there  is  joy,  and  I  am  enjoying 
it  to  the  full,  quite  independently  of  success  or  failure. 
If  all  our  chickens  lay  down  and  died,  I  should  be  more 
sorry  than  surprised;  it  is  their  prospering  that  surprises 
me!  But  I  believe  the  enjoyment  I  am  trying  to  tell 
you  of  is  irrespective  of  the  chickens  or  of  the  farm. 
It  is  also  quite  independent  of  my  own  self.  It  is  just 
given,  like  a  ray  of  sunshine. 

Home  is  the  place  to  come  to  from  one’s  work,  but 
it  can  only  truly  fulfill  its  purpose,  I  think,  if  there  is 
work  to  come  back  from.  An  unoccupied  man  at  home, 
even  with  a  taste  for  reading,  unless  he  be  an  author 
or  painter  absorbed  in  his  studio,  or  a  scientist  with 
his  laboratory,  is  a  problem  that  can  rarely  be  tackled 
successfully;  and  I  don’t  believe  that  home  with  no 
interests  outside  it  is  sufficient  for  a  woman  either.  I 
begin  to  see  that  the  smaller  and  simpler  the  house,  the 
fewer  superfluous  cares  and  worries,  the  more  homelike 
it  can  be.  Even  our  dear  old  place  in  Podolia  would 
not  have  been  comfortable  for  two.  It  was  always 
filled  by  members  of  the  family  belonging  to  four  gen¬ 
erations,  and  our  own  private  wing  was  a  part  of  it, 
not  an  oasis  in  a  desert.  We  always  seemed  to  be  short 
of  just  one  guest  room,  for  some  reason.  Old  friends 
came  to  see  Grandmama  and  later  on  young  friends  of 
the  boys  turned  up  on  every  possible  occasion.  The 
tinkle  of  bells  on  the  highroad  meant  visitors.  You 
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see  how  I  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  viewing  those 
old  days  from  here  now,  and  comparing  them  with  our 
present  life  to  find  how  very  much  we  have  learnt  and 
can  still  be  thankful  for. 

*  *  * 

We  have  had  a  long  spell  of  dry  warm  weather, 
excellent  for  the  hay  and  for  the  chickens,  but  not  so 
good  for  the  garden.  The  ground  is  baked  as  hard  as 
a  stone  and  the  young  plants  look  parched  and  uncom¬ 
fortable.  Hoeing  and  weeding  all  day  under  a  hot  sun 
is  a  new  experience  I  have  not  wholly  enjoyed.  I  am 
trying  a  new  method;  work  in  the  very  early  morning, 
and  a  rest  in  the  shade  during  the  hottest  hours.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  potatoes  to  be  hoed — the  late  ones,  I 
mean,  at  the  further  end  of  the  farm.  I  weeded  onions 
in  between  for  a  change,  and  also  made  a  sorry  attempt 
at  mowing.  It  looks  so  easy:  you  give  a  wide,  graceful 
sweep  with  your  scythe,  and  the  tall,  thick,  juicy  grass 
lies  smooth  and  neat  at  your  feet.  I  might  have  attained 
this  result  in  time,  but  one  of  my  sons  took  the  scythe 
out  of  my  hands,  remarking  that  as  I  handled  it  it 
might  prove  dangerous.  So  I  left  him  to  wield  it  and 
went  back  to  my  potatoes. 

*  *  * 

The  drought  is  getting  serious.  Only  fancy  running 
short  of  water  here,  and  watching  every  cloudlet  in  the 
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vain  hope  of  rain!  It  would  take  more  water  than  our 
well  holds  to  quench  the  thirst  of  every  plant.  No 
wonder  farmers  are  proverbial  grumblers,  it  is  always 
too  wet  or  too  dry.  The  crust  which  is  choking  our 
potatoes  cannot  be  broken  unless  watered  first,  and  the 
boys  draw  water  all  day  long.  When  things  came  to 
this  pass  at  home,  old  Father  Nicholas  would  pray  for 
rain.  A  procession  with  Ikons  and  banners,  followed 
by  the  whole  village,  would  make  the  turn  of  the  fields, 
and  I  have  never  known  these  prayers  to  remain 
unanswered  during  the  long  years  I  spent  in  the 
country. 

The  chickens  are  doing  splendidly,  from  the  delicious 
little  fluffy  balls  just  hatched  to  the  ugly  scraggy  ones 
almost  in  feather. 

I  was  so  glad  to  get  your  letter  written  on  board,  and 
to  see  the  English  stamp  on  it  and  feel  how  near  you 
are,  and  think  that  we  shall  see  you  here  before  the 
end  of  the  summer!  Your  steamer  does  look  imposing. 
I  love  the  sea,  but  I  can  be  seasick  on  occasion,  espe¬ 
cially  in  an  anchored  fishing-boat,  or  on  a  small  steamer 
when  the  smell  of  hot  oil  comes  up  from  the  engine 
room.  But  I  love  sailing  best:  a  sloop — one  mast, 
mainsail,  topsail  and  two  jibs — with  covered  deck,  lying 
on  its  side  in  a  stiff  breeze,  your  hands  gripping  the 
wheel,  or  better  still,  the  tiller,  and  the  spray  going 
right  over  you!  A  yacht  of  this  kind  is  a  living  thing 
of  beauty,  and  responds  to  you  like  a  nervous  thorough¬ 
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bred  horse.  I  never  feel  sick  sailing.  I  was  forgetting 
how  long  it  is  since  I  have  ridden  or  sailed  a  boat. 

I  enjoyed  too  the  pictures  of  that  lovely  place  you 
have  found  for  your  holiday.  The  one  of  the  downs 
is  wonderful  for  the  sense  of  immense  space  it  gives. 
Sightseeing  in  the  usual  sense  is  such  a  tiring,  worrying 
business;  your  plan  of  a  knapsack,  a  map  and  a  whole 
day  to  explore  in  at  will  is  excellent.  In  Italy,  years 
ago,  I  began  to  enjoy  myself  most  thoroughly  only  after 
getting  rid  of  guides  and  guidebooks.  I  thought  with 
horror  of  their  rattling  off  their  information  as  they 
usually  do,  and  kept  away  from  them.  One  day  in 
Rome  I  lay  in  the  grass,  looking  down  into  the  Forum 
from  the  Palatine,  and  took  no  notice  of  an  old  man 
who  sat  in  the  shade  a  few  steps  away  until  he  began 
to  speak.  He  did  not  address  himself  to  me,  but 
dreamed  aloud,  drawing  wonderful  pictures  for  me, 
peopling  all  the  ruins  we  saw  and  entering  into  the  very 
spirit  of  the  times  he  spoke  of  with  a  passionate  elo¬ 
quence.  I  listened  spellbound  for  a  very  long  time. 
It  was  magic.  When  he  rose  and  nodded,  I  asked  him 
who  he  was  that  he  knew  all  these  things  so  intimately. 
He  turned  out  to  be  a  retired  guide — the  only  one  of 
that  kind  I  ever  met! 

A  cousin  of  mine  who  loved  Rome  told  me  two 
delightful  conversations  she  overheard.  An  old  British 
couple  trotting  about  the  Forum  came  to  where  violets 
grow  in  profusion  among  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
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the  Vestals.  "How  very  nice  it  is  to  think,”  the  old 
lady  remarked,  "that  the  poor  dear  Vestals  had  such 
sweet  flowers  to  look  at!”  As  my  cousin  sat  under 
Tasso’s  tree  a  cabman  drew  up  his  horse  before  it  and 
pointed  it  out  to  some  English  tourists  he  was  driving. 
They  looked  intensely  bored.  One  of  them  stared  stol¬ 
idly  and  muttered,  "Torquato  Tasso,  he  called  him;  is 
the  fellow  dead,  I  wonder,  and  who  was  he? — E  morto?” 
he  asked  the  driver.  My  cousin  told  me  that  the  Italian 
turned  a  look  of  such  inexpressible  disgust  and  con¬ 
tempt  upon  him  that  she  thought  to  see  him  shrivel 
under  it.  "Si,  morto,”  he  said  at  last  emphatically  and 
whipped  up  his  horse.  It  reminds  me  of  the  tourists 
in  Punch:  "Botticelli  isn’t  a  wine,  you  juggins,  it’s  a 
cheese!” 

I  don’t  think  there  is  anyone  as  cultured  as  the  really 
cultured  Englishman  or  American  who  knows  and  loves 
Italy.  If  you  have  not  read  Marion  Crawford’s  "Ave 
Roma  Immortalis”  you  must  do  so.  I  had  read  all 
Crawford’s  novels  before  coming  across  this  gem  of  his. 

You  spoke  of  having  read  Madame  Waddington’s 
memoirs.  Yes,  I  knew  the  Waddingtons  in  London, 
but  all  I  remember  clearly  about  them  now  is  their  son 
who  had  his  hair  cut  like  a  French  boy  and  must  have 
been  about  six,  and  wondering  why  they  had  an  English 
name.  The  mother  you  spoke  of  gave  me  cake  at  tea, 
but  I  remember  her  only  vaguely. 

*  *  * 
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We  have  just  had  an  exhausting  day.  Everything 
had  to  be  done  at  the  same  moment.  The  Eldest  had 
to  go  up  to  Paris  on  business  for  two  days,  and  John 
and  Sandro  are  in  charge.  Some  French  people  the 
boys  know  here  made  them  a  present  of  the  hay  in 
their  garden  and  asked  them  to  cart  it  away  quickly. 
Why  the  boys  had  not  the  courage  to  refuse  this  gift 
I  cannot  tell  you;  we  have  hay  of  our  own,  and  don’t 
need  any  hay  anyway,  and  have  nowhere  to  keep  it  if 
we  did!  Still,  the  hay  had  been  accepted  and  had  to 
be  conveyed  here.  It  drove  the  boys  mad  today  as 
there  was  a  lot  of  other  work  to  do.  An  old  man  with 
a  mule  undertook  to  cart  that  beastly  hay.  We  expected 
one  cartload — there  were  three!  The  boys  had  to  load 
it  in  town,  and  run  back  to  receive  it  here,  and  then 
cram  it  into  every  corner  under  a  roof — the  end  of  the 
henhouse,  the  shed,  anywhere — while  we  were  waiting 
for  them  to  draw  and  carry  150  buckets  of  water  for 
the  garden.  And  our  own  hay  had  to  be  turned  and 
the  pump  repaired,  broken  hinges  mended,  and  so  on. 

About  eleven  this  morning,  to  add  to  the  excitement, 
as  the  youngest  chickens  were  having  their  meal  on  the 
kitchen  doorstep,  a  great  brute  of  a  rat  was  among  them 
at  one  bound  and  carried  away  the  smallest  of  them 
under  our  very  noses.  That  is  the  twelfth  victim  of 
rats.  None  of  them  died  of  any  disease  so  far  this  year. 
It  was  maddening.  Everything  has  now  been  made  safe 
for  the  night  with  infinite  pains,  wire  netting  roof  and 
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what  not,  but  these  attacks  in  full  daylight  are  very 
hard  to  deal  with.  So  all  the  chickens  are  locked  up 
safely,  and  poisoned  lard  and  meat  laid  out. 

Rats  seem  to  wander  and  attack  farms  now  and  then; 
people  say  it  is  the  curse  of  dry  seasons.  These  rats 
are  such  an  unusual  size  that  I  feel  rather  afraid  of 
them.  They  won’t  go  near  a  trap  and  are  wily  and 
fierce,  and  our  young  dog  is  no  hero  and  will  not  tackle 
them.  A  pair  of  experienced  rough  terriers  might  cope 
with  them. 

Then  the  next  brood  of  chickens  started  hatching, 
two  days  too  early,  and  what  with  the  hay,  the  rats  and 
all  the  unexpected  problems  of  the  day,  John  seized  his 
head  in  both  hands  in  comical  despair  and  declared  that 
he  needed  twenty  pairs  of  arms.  It  has  turned  cold 
suddenly  and  a  storm  is  coming  on,  so  the  hay  can’t 
be  left  out  over  night!  If  one  of  our  plans  succeeds, 
we  may  have  a  horse  here  and  be  very  thankful  for 
this  hay  in  time  .  .  .  but  we  were  not  today! 

Well,  the  upsetting  day  is  over  now,  and  I  am  going 
to  bed.  The  heat-wave  is  over  too  apparently,  which 
is  a  blessing  for  work,  though  the  baby  chicks  feel  the 
cold.  They  will  have  plenty  of  HAY  to  keep  them 
warm,  at  any  rate.  I  hope  the  rats  when  they  are 
poisoned  will  not  go  and  poison  our  water,  and  leave 
a  desolate,  deserted  place  for  you  to  visit.  We  have 
actually  bought  some  green  paint  and  painted  gate  and 
posterns  with  it — the  first  pot  of  paint  used  here  with- 
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out  dire  necessity.  Then  the  boys  and  I  went  up  the 
dyke  and  sat  down  to  admire  the  effect,  and  I  felt 
almost  comforted  for  the  loss  of  the  Refuge.  Drains 
had  to  be  sunk  in  it,  and  linen  is  dried  there,  and 
besides,  the  chickens  get  under,  over  and  through  the 
net  and  invade  it.  So  it  is  still  the  "future  Refuge,” 
and  we  have  chosen  another  place  just  behind  the  house 
a  few  steps  further  to  sit  in  the  evenings  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  we  finish  work  before  it  gets  dark. 
We  are  keeping  most  of  your  seeds  till  next  year  for 
some  proper  beds  and  borders,  as  they  can’t  push  their 
way  through  the  clay,  though  we  watered  them.  The 
crust  is  so  hard  this  year  that  all  the  flowers  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  died.  The  mignonette  which  did 
come  up  is  very  hard  to  protect  from  the  chickens — 
they  are  all  over  the  place,  and  fine  wire  net  is  expen¬ 
sive,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  confine  them  in  a  small  area. 
So  the  thing  to  do  is  evidently  to  build  a  good-sized 
mud  wall  round  the  place  where  we  want  to  have 
flowers,  and  to  sow  very  enduring  things  like  hollyhocks 
which  will  grow  anywhere.  People  won’t  sell  manure 
here,  and  even  a  cartload  of  loam  is  almost  impossible 
to  get. 

But  the  chickens  prosper  and  thrive,  which  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  boys’  spirits,  and  through  failure  and  suc¬ 
cess,  fair  weather  and  foul,  this  desert  of  ours  is  slowly 
turning  into  a  farm,  and  is  certainly  clean  and  healthy 
and  stimulating.  As  I  watch  the  boys  mowing  or 
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building  or  taking  headers  into  die  sea,  tall  and  strong 
and  brown,  I  realize  what  these  years  have  done  for 
us,  and  I  am  thankful.  Our  roof  does  leak  a  bit,  of 
course,  and  in  the  rain  it  makes  a  bad  impression  on 
visitors;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  the  joy  it  will  be  to 
see  you,  and  how  earnestly  my  thoughts  will  follow 
you  on  the  journey. 


*  *  * 

July. 

Still  no  rain,  but  cool  nights  and  a  fresh  breeze. 
Chickens  prosper  wonderfully;  unfortunately  rats  do 
likewise — great  fierce  beasts  who  seem  to  invite  all  the 
rats  of  Le  Crotoy  to  help  them.  They  live  in  the  ditch 
and  attack  in  broad  daylight,  and  I  shall  soon  have  to 
give  up  all  my  work  and  stand  over  the  chickens  like 
a  watchdog  all  day  long.  The  casualties  are  up  to 
twenty  now.  Today  we  barely  saved  our  finest  cockerel 
from  a  rat,  so  mangled  that  I  doubt  he  will  recover, 
though  we  dressed  his  wounds  and  put  him  to  bed  in 
the  kitchen.  The  last  hope  is  some  new  stuff  which  we 
have  written  for  from  the  Institut  Pasteur,  or  a  pair 
of  plucky  terriers  to  help  in  diis  desperate  warfare.  I 
begin  to  loathe  rats  more  than  weeds,  which  were 
formerly  my  pet  aversion. 

*  *  * 

Various  questions  concerning  Dim’s  school  and  other 
affairs  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  up  to  Paris  last 
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week.  After  a  very  early  start  and  a  tiring  day,  all 
was  at  last  arranged,  and  I  started  back  with  a  grateful 
heart.  Missed  my  train  by  two  minutes,  and  took  the 
three  o’clock  express.  The  third-class  carriage  was 
overfilled,  and  even  very  young  fellows  stuck  firmly  to 
their  places.  I  had  been  on  my  feet  since  five,  more 
or  less;  but  I  stood  for  one  and  a  half  hours,  and  after 
Orleans  made  a  seat  for  myself  in  a  corner  with  other 
people’s  luggage  and  got  out  my  spectacles  and  a  book. 
At  about  half-past  four  a  violent  wrench  startled  me, 
followed  almost  immediately  by  another,  and  then 
chaos.  I  was  sprawling  on  hands  and  knees  at  the 
further  end  of  the  carriage  under  a  rain — or  rather  hail 
- — of  hand-luggage  from  the  racks;  my  dress  and  knee 
and  arm  torn,  every  part  of  me  bruised  and  aching,  a 
slight  feeling  of  sickness ;  but  goggles  firmly  on  my  nose 
and  no  great  harm  done.  My  book  I  recovered  much 
later  in  another  compartment.  Well,  in  the  whole  train 
no  one  was  killed  or  seriously  injured,  though  all  were 
more  or  less  scratched  and  bruised  and  knocked  about; 
yet,  going  at  eightly  kilometres  an  hour  we  had  switched 
off  on  to  a  side  track  and  banged  into  a  train  of  goods, 
our  engine  smashing  right  through  the  first  car  filled 
with  potatoes  and  climbing  on  to  the  second  full  of 
crockery,  upon  which  it  came  to  a  standstill  rearing  like 
a  horse.  I  got  enraged  with  some  women  who,  an 
hour  or  two  later,  started  to  faint  and  become  hys¬ 
terical  when  they  ought  to  have  been  grateful  and 
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happy.  During  the  collision  they  had  been  quiet 
enough. 

My  husband  and  Andrick  in  Paris  were  the  ones  to 
be  pitied  during  the  long  hours  of  suspense  until  the 
road  was  cleared  and  the  train  behind  us,  already  over¬ 
filled,  took  us  back  to  Paris.  Next  day  I  felt  sorer  and 
stiffer  than  ever,  but  so  anxious  to  get  home  that  after 
Mass  I  started  immediately;  and  the  very  moment  the 
train  moved  I  got  into  a  blue  funk  and  realized  how 
unjust  I  had  been  to  those  women  who  fainted  so  late 
in  the  day  when  they  were  perfectly  safe.  Home — my 
own  room — my  bed — and  my  family  seemed  particu¬ 
larly  nice  and  attractive,  but  reaching  them  from  the 
station,  along  the  top  of  the  dyke,  was  a  tough  job. 
Now  I  am  all  but  well  and  hope  to  go  back  to  work 
tomorrow;  perhaps  not  all  of  it,  but  some.  We  still 
have  magnificent  summer  weather,  and  four  boys  hard 
at  work.  I  have  been  well  shaken,  which  should 
redouble  my  energy  and  enjoyment  of  the  good  things 
of  life,  one  of  which  is  home! 

The  patent  rat-poison  has  a  moral  effect,  at  least. 
Rats  enjoyed  the  poisoned  lard  hugely  and  came  back 
for  more;  two  truant  chickens  feasted  upon  it  and 
throve — yet  the  attacks  upon  the  poultry  have  entirely 
ceased. 

*  *  * 

Only  think — I  have  hardly  anything  to  do!  The 
garden  has  occupied  me  so  fully  since  March  that  my 
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other  duties  were  taken  over  by  the  rest  of  the  family 
or  went  undone,  and  now  our  garden  is  fresh  and  green 
and  tidy,  and  the  potatoes  need  no  further  attention 
till  we  dig  them  up.  Several  glorious  rains,  followed 
by  mild,  cloudy  weather,  did  it.  It  was  like  a  rapid 
recovery  from  a  terrible,  weary  illness  (too  late  to  save 
the  flowers,  unfortunately),  and  the  boys  gave  up  their 
own  work  in  order  to  help,  and  within  a  few  days  we 
had  made  everything  comfortable.  A  great  mountain 
of  weeds  awaits  cremation,  all  the  late  vegetables  are 
sown,  all  the  cabbages  transplanted.  John  joined  me 
in  the  kitchen-garden  with  his  spade,  with  the  result 
that  it  looks  business-like  and  tidy,  with  all  the  edges 
cut  straight  and  true.  Living  on  a  farm,  one  should 
never  hurry,  but  I  seem  to  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
all  the  time  to  do  these  extra,  tidy  things.  It  is  the 
first  time  I  have  gotten  ahead  of  my  work.  The  boys 
will  have  a  thorough  holiday  in  August  after  complet¬ 
ing  all  that  can  still  be  done  here  without  buying  any 
more  material,  and  before  their  autumn  work  begins. 
I  can  tell  you  all  about  it  when  you  come.  What  a 
cozy  thought! — and  please  be  prepared  to  tell  me  what 
is  a  large  South  American  snake  of  six  letters  (not 
python)  which  is  preventing  my  completing  a  puzzle! 

Our  chickens  got  into  a  neighbour’s  field  and  damaged 
the  oats.  He  made  a  fuss  and  threatened  to  go  to  law 
and  finally  consented  to  our  paying  a  fine  without  all 
the  bother  of  prosecuting  me.  If  anyone  leaves  the 
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gate  ajar,  this  kind  of  thing  happens.  Dim’s  pet 
pigeons  are  fond  of  other  people’s  grain  too,  but  I  have 
no  control  over  those.  The  neighbours  have  a  right  to 
shoot  them  if  they  choose,  but  Dim  is  not  much  alarmed, 
for  he  says  if  they  try  they  are  sure  to  miss. 

*  *  * 

A  funny  thing  has  happened  to  us — just  the  sort  of 
thing  that  would  happen.  We  have  been  experiment¬ 
ing  with  a  new  kind  of  tonic  stuff  that  one  puts  into 
the  drinking  water  for  the  fowls.  It  is  supposed  to  give 
vitality,  growth  and  strength  to  every  animal,  and  very 
glossy  fur  or  feathers.  The  experiments  are  entrusted 
to  my  nephew  and  have  been  fairly  successful  with  the 
young  fowls  so  far.  But  some  rats  appeared  here  again, 
after  we  thought  they  had  died  off,  and  got  at  the 
medicated  water  in  the  pen.  They  appear  to  love  it 
and  drink  up  the  sniff  about  eight  times  faster  than 
the  fowls  do.  So  these  rats  are  growing  as  large  as 
cats,  wonderfully  glossy  and  enterprising!  Their  coats 
are  magnificent.  Why  they  do  not  devour  the  fowls 
I  cannot  tell,  but  evidently  they  have  developed  too 
much  of  a  taste  for  the  drinking  stuff.  If  we  could 
catch  some  alive  and  send  them  to  be  examined  by  the 
wise  men  this  unexpected  experiment  might  prove  use¬ 
ful  as  reclame;  as  it  is,  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  con¬ 
sequences!  We  shall  have  to  produce  a  race  of  giant 
cats  to  cope  with  these  monsters — it  is  like  the  food  of 
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the  gods!  The  poultry  are  thriving  on  it  and  their 
feathers  improve,  but  not  better  than  the  rats.  I  loathe 
them — they  are  so  uncanny  and  clever.  Consider  a 
farm  growing  fine  weeds  and  breeding  giant  rats  as  the 
result  of  two  years’  work:  money  by  way  of  hopes  and 
rats  by  way  of  realities! 

*  *  * 

August. 

I  am  having  a  thorough  holiday  and  enjoying  it 
keenly.  From  the  moment  the  sun  wakes  me  to  the 
moment  I  go  to  bed,  I  enjoy  every  moment  of  the  day, 
whatever  I  happen  to  be  doing.  Life  has  become  so 
simple  and  work  so  gay.  I  suppose  this  proves  that 
things  have  no  significance  in  themselves,  but  in  our 
attitude  toward  them.  Today,  for  instance,  we  decided 
to  cook  no  supper  and  wash  up  no  dishes,  but  just  to 
make  some  coffee  and  buy  some  cheese  for  our  bread. 
Yesterday,  on  the  contrary,  Nikola,  having  some  time 
free  and  having  a  talent  that  way,  made  us  a  wonderful 
meal.  A  puree  of  carrots,  some  of  our  cauliflowers 
baked  with  pepper  and  cheese,  and  our  only  remaining 
duck,  fat  and  tender  and  tasty.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  generally  eat  at  the  right  time  and  go  on  with  the 
usual  routine,  but  to  feel  that  it  is  of  no  consequence 
and  that  we  can  do  as  we  please  about  it  is  wonderfully 
pleasant — a  positive  relaxation.  If  we  do  not  feel 
inclined  for  coffee  we  make  tea,  and  every  new  dish 
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we  try  to  make  with  our  own  vegetables,  Brussels 
sprouts,  salad  of  red  cabbage,  even  turnips,  which  we 
used  to  hate,  and  every  new  sauce  we  try  is  an  exciting 
experience.  The  only  thing  which  never  varies  is  the 
meal  I  cook  for  the  fowls — it  saves  a  lot  of  grain  too. 

When  the  kitchen  is  tidy,  I  take  the  hoe  and  go  out 
into  the  sun  to  fuss  about,  but  if  one  of  the  boys  has  a 
spare  hour  he  takes  it  from  me,  and  I  sit  on  the  rough 
wooden  bench  in  the  sun  and  watch  him.  In  the  eve¬ 
nings,  supper  time  has  a  homely  joy.  The  boys  come 
in  when  they  are  through  work,  and  I  have  our  supper 
carefully  prepared,  for  it  is  the  only  meal  that  need 
not  be  hurried  over.  With  the  sunset  and  then  the 
lamp  and  hot  coffee,  supper  time  and  just  after  is  the 
cosiest  part  of  the  day;  it  is  then  that  I  hear  the  news, 
and  we  talk  of  old  times,  of  books  and  pictures,  and 
many  things  which  have  very  little  to  do  with  the 
present.  Sometimes  the  day  has  been  too  tiring,  and 
we  do  not  even  read,  but  sit  watching  the  last  of  the 
sunset  and  hardly  even  speak,  but  just  feel  intensely 
comfortable  and  contented;  then  the  boys  come  in  their 
slippers  for  a  last  smoke  in  my  room  before  going  to 
bed.  Altogether,  this  little  place  has  changed  into  the 
farm  of  my  dreams  within  the  last  ten  days — though 
outwardly  it  has  not  altered  much.  Everything  is 
golden-hued  and  delightful,  and  we  are  simply  drawing 
in  health  and  strength  and  joy  at  every  breath.  We 
purr  with  enjoyment  all  day  long,  and  the  boys  are 
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brimming  over  with  fun  and  ridiculous  nonsense  and 
home  feeling. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  my  hens  have  turned  out  to  be  cocks,  but 
even  this  has  its  good  side!  I  hate  the  idea  of  having 
them  killed,  though  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  an  old 
servant  of  ours  who  would  never  eat  a  fowl  she  had 
tended.  But  when  the  boys  have  murdered  and  plucked 
and  roasted  one  of  our  superfluous  fat  young  cocks  for 
supper  or  boiled  him  and  served  him  up  with  rice  and 
white  sauce,  I  enjoy  him  very  thoroughly.  We  have 
all  been  vegetarians  for  so  long  that  we  have  decided 
to  devour  these  hens  that  turned  out  to  be  cockerels 
instead  of  selling  them,  without  any  twinges  of  con¬ 
science.  The  goose  is  too  absurdly  tame  and  friendly 
to  be  roasted,  I  simply  could  not  bear  it  to  slaughter 
such  a  family  friend. 

As  I  sit  here  writing  what  will  probably  be  the  last 
letter  before  you  come,  it  has  grown  dark.  All  the 
birds  are  roosting,  the  coffee  is  on  the  stove,  and  I 
happen  to  be  alone  in  the  house.  It  is  very  still,  but 
not  a  bit  lonely,  and  I  am  very  happy  indeed,  waiting 
for  my  men  to  come  home.  These  two  years  have 
given  them  a  reserve  of  strength  and  experience,  and 
have  stabilized  them.  It  has  been  far  better  even  than 
I  dreamed  of  when  settling  here;  then  John  was  in 
Morocco,  and  neither  he,  Sandro  nor  my  nephew  had 
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the  least  intention  of  joining  us.  What  a  happiness 
to  have  had  all  these  months  together!  I  staked  on  the 
boys,  and  thank  God  I  have  won  already,  whatever 
the  practical  results  may  be.  I  believe  that  such  periods 
of  content  and  fulfillment  are  given  us  for  a  purpose, 
and  I  accept  it  without  fearing  the  selfishness  of  it. 
Refugees  so  often  believe  that  it  is  wrong  for  them 
to  take  happiness  for  themselves  when  so  many  others 
are  suffering  poverty  and  unhappiness  and  exile.  But 
do  you  know,  I  cannot  feel  that  however  one  is  situ¬ 
ated,  joy  of  this  kind  is  wrong.  It  is  a  gift,  to  be 
thankful  for  and  accepted  with  all  one’s  heart.  For 
awhile  it  has  been  all  work  and  no  play;  now,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  seems  to  be  an  interval  of  all 
play  and  very  little  work,  all  together  in  spirit  and 
memory  and  feeling.  It  makes  the  boys  and  me  recall 
their  old  nursery  and  schoolroom  days  at  home — even 
the  old  jokes  come  into  use  once  more,  and  any  out¬ 
sider  would  probably  find  us  ridiculous  people  to  feel 
so  contented  in  a  shanty  like  this. 

The  farm  sleeps  peacefully  in  the  moonlight,  as  I 
write  at  my  open  window.  There  is  a  smell  of  new- 
mown  hay  and  a  slight  breeze  from  the  sea.  And  1 
feel  that  perhaps  it  is  all  part  of  a  greater  plan  than 
our  own  little  affairs,  and  find  that  it  is  very  good. 
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